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HOME LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT ON THE EXAMINATION OF THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, i 
A.Bany, November 25, 1878. { 


The Superineentnn | is pleased to be able to officially state to the public that the examina- 
tion of the Home Life | area Company of Brooklyn, instituted by him, is now com- 
pleted, and that the result of this is entirely satisfactory to the department, and will 
undoubtedly be so to the policy holders of this company. 

The Home Life Insurance Company has been in existence for a period of eighteen years. 
during which it has earned and maintained an honorable reputation—its affairs having been 
ese in a conscientious manner, while its treatment of policyholders has been fair and 
ibera 

The usual thorough examination of all the books, accounts, agents’ contracts and corres- 
pondence reveals nothing that is in the slightest degree discreditable, but much that is wor- 
thy of commendation. 

The investments have been made with great care, and are particularly good, as is plainly 
shown by the prompt payment of interest on all of ‘them. 

The department has accepted as correct a report made to the company by attorne 
selected by them, and approved by the superintendent as to the validity of the title to t ° 
real estate owned by and mortgage securities held by the company. The report furnished 
by the company to the superintendent is on file in the department, as is a report made to 
the company by a thoroughly competent appraiser, touching the value of said real estate 
owned and mortgaged. 

Detailed lists containing full particulars as to each and every item of assets and liabilities 
made by the company in its last annual statement have been carefully transcribed from the 
books of the company and which lists are made a part of this report. 

The condition of the company on the 31st of December, 1877, thus arrived at, was as 


follows : 
ASSETS, 


1,474,466.00 


Stocks and Bonds Owned. 
Par Market 
Value. Value. 
$814,000 $853,065 
571,280 
169,000 


United States bonds 
Brooklyn city bonds... 





$1,478,000 $1,593,345 $1,593,345.00 


Collateral Loans. 


Totals 


Amount 
Loaned. 
$5,000 


Par Market 
Value. Value. 
$9.709 

2,800 } 

1,950 > 1,750 

2,000 
10,500 | 


Brooklyn City Railroad stock 
Nassau National Bank stock 

3rooklyn Naitonal Bank stock 
Brooklyn City Gas Company stock.... 
Union Trust Company stock 
Home Fire Insurance Company stock... 3,000 
New York Gas Company stock Re 
Brooklyn Gas Company stock 
Nassau Gas Company stock....... 
Nassau Gas Company certificates_ 
Manufacturers National Bank stock 
United States bonds 
Nassau National Bank stock 
Central Trust Company stock 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company bonds .. 
Brooklyn City Gas Company stock 
German-American Insurance Company stock.......-- ‘ 
Brooklyn Trust Company stock 
Central Trust Company stock | aleeciedaneaiaeets 15,500 
National Shoe and Leather Bank stock ¥ 3.25 2,500 
Home Fire Insurance Company stock 10,000 
Mechanics Bank, Brooklyn stock 5,000 
Central National Bank stock 
Fourth National Bank stock 
Nassau National Bank stock 
National Shoe and Leather Bank stock “a 4 
Merchants Bank, Brooklyn stock........ 2, 2,290 
Albany and Susquehannah Railroad bonds 4,320 ) 
United States bonds 27,884 > 
Certified gold check: 9,18 
Brooklyn City bonds 1,000 1,000 


ve City Gas Company bonds....-.- 3,600 1,200 
2,103 2,000 


30, yoo 30,000 
$361,150 
946, 246.24 
67,715.88 
§0,338.<8 
75,'81.44 


2,000 
1,500 
1,250 
10,0c0 
g.4cc 


2,500 
2,300 


2,000 
2,500 
2,000 


75,000 


50,000 


100,000 


3,509 
2,000 


30,000 


Total amount $452, 602 
Premium notes, loans and liens 

Cash in bank and office 

Accrued interest and rents , 

Net uncollected and deferred premiums 


Total admitted assets $4,771,643.24 


IremMs NoT ADMITTED. 


Bond and mortgage loan in excess of agunne value 


Agents’ balances 8,489.12 
Amount deducted from notes and loans on acc: unt of excess over reserve. 14,224.48 


Amount deducted from unpaid premiums on account of the same over reserve 708.74 


$25,522.34 


$2,100.00 


Total items not admitted 
LIABILITIES, 
Net value of outstanding policies............-..--------- 
Unpaid claims 
Unpaid dividends 
Premiums paid in advance -.-...-.- ° 


$3,630,538.00 
17,500.00 
15,574-40 
1,116.98 
Total habilities to policyholders . . ‘ $3,664,729.88 
Net surplus as regards policyholders. -...........-------.-+-+---------- i 1,106,913.86 
I $4,471 ,643.24 
Capital stock paid in $125,000.co 
F. SMYTH, Superintendent, 
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Directory of Life and Casualty Insurance Offices. 








Name of Company. 


Brooklyn 
Canada 
Connecticut Mutual 


Connecticut General 


Continental 
Charter Oak 
Equitable 
Globe Mutual 





Principal Office. 


Hartford, Conn 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
New York 
Hamilton, Canada 
Hartford, Conn 
Hartford, Conn 


| Hartford, Conn.. 


| Hartford, Conn 
| New York 
| New York 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection. | 


Home.... 


POOUOOODRTING 5c ce sscvcses 


Knickerbocker .... 


Life Association of America 


Lite Insurance Company of Virginia. 


Louisiana Equitable 


Lloyds Plate Glass Association.... 


Manhattan 


Massachusetts Mutual... 


Metropolitan 
Missouri Valley 
Mobile 


North Carolina State 
Northwestern Mutual 
Pacific Mutual.... 

Penn Mutual ... 

Phoenix Mutual 
Piedmont and Arlington. 


Travelers 


United States ....... 
Union Central 
Union Mutual 


Washington 


Hartford, Conn 
New York 
New York 


New York 


| St. Louis, Mo 


Petersburg, Va 
New Orleans, La 
New York 

New York 
Springfield, Mass 


New York 

Leavenworth, Kansas ... 
Mobile, Ala 

New York 

Chicago, IIl 

BOMOR, BIGGS, .66<c086 se 


New York 


ae 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Sacramento, Cal 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Hartford, Conn 
Richmond, Va.. 


Hartford, Conn..... 


Boston, Mass 


New York 


| 
| 


Office in New York. 


Office tn Chicago. 





L. Morton, 
None. 
J. H. Daskam, 


322 Broadway. 


None, 


Miller & Goodwin, 


192 Broadway. 


None. 


None. 
E. E. Brown, 


120 Broadway. 


161 Braadway. 


345 Broadway. 
Theo. H. Babcock, 


285 Broadway. 


254 Broadway. 
257 Broadway. 


239 Broadway. 
None. 


None. 


132 Broadway. 
156-158 Broadway. 
243 Broadway. 


Cor. Church St. and Park Place. 
None. 

None. 

146 Broadway. 

J. W. Brazier, 

Kenny & Ratcliffe, 


157 Broadway. 


Evening Post Building. 
O. P. Curran, 


346 Broadway. 


None. 


H. M. Muncell, 


160 Fulton Street. | 


J. H. Langford, 


161 Broadway. | 


153 Broadway. 


R. M. Johnson, 


Tribune Building. 


261 Broadway. 


Judd & Blauvelt, 


151 Broadway. 


Iron and Coal Exchange Building. 


| Walter F. Moring, 


210 La Salle Street. 





| Paul & Mason, 


165 Broadway. 94 Dearborn Street. 


None. 


| A, Frisbie, 
237 Broadway. | 
| None. 


168 La Salle Street. 


None. 


| Stearns, Dickinson & Co., 
8x Washington Street. 


| Charles N,. Hale, 
153 Randolph Street. 


Stewart Marks, 
48 South Clarke Street. 


W. H. Wells, 
W. N. Craine, 


Harvey L. Dow, 


Tribune Building. 
108 Dearborn Street. 


177 La Salle Street. 


H. D. P. Bigelow, 
E. H. Kellogg, 


134 La Salle Street. 


Methodist Church Block. 


None. 


None. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
M. S. Judah, 


151 La Salle Street. 


| Davis & Walker, 


See 
Pa ge 


755 
741 


142 Dearborn Street. 


None. 


None. 


| None. 


| J. W. Meaker, 


73 Dearborn Street. 


157-163 La Salle Street. 
O. Cronkhite, 


136 La Salle Street. 


85 Washington Street. 


None. 


| Dean & Payne, 


Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. 


E. W. Chamberlain, 
L. J. Huntley, 


168 La Salle Street. 
85 Washington Street. 


| Allen G. Fowler, 


200 La Salle Street. 


None. 


J. H. Nolan, 


177 La Salle Street. 


F. L. Baldwin, 


94 Washington Street. 


Daniel Eyer, 


g2 Washington Street. 


R. T. Pettingill, 
H. D. Penfield, 


133 La Salle Street. 


742-755 
| 759 
744 


148 La Salle Street. | 
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Directory of Fire and Marine Insurance Offices. 











Name of Company. | 


Office in Chicago. 


See 
Page 











Principal Office. 
—— ——— i—_ 
Ee ere ee | Tet TE a esvadacexs 
Agricultural ....... .-++++++ Watertown, N. Y..... 
OD adhe satedaeewaens “e | Boston, Mass......... 
BONY ..ccccscvcces.coccceeccess ert anp =e eae 
DE. ciGWE eke Ca kde Gwewsae | Hartford, Conn........ 
PE ioc tdi he ckeakne ceed | Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 
a ee | eo 
NN OR eee ree eee re ne Philadelphia, Pa.... ... | 
SE idee tiaxseacrnG citer DU, Be Wis wiisccen 
NN ith thd. bid sibieibeie-n mnie | New York............ 
NE tk anakdd ines as aeaen | New York............ 
INAS cn 0954 dc6o80da0 aod ee ee 
Commercial Union.. ...........- London, England..... 
eee OW WM inowes oes sees 
EET ET ee Hartford, Conn....... 
NOE vi6,- Suishin sono pe «nasa ada Nashville, Tenn....... 


EPR een sr 
OS OS as |) 
Fire Association..... 


Firemans Fund 


DN Aids ckttisvansanahinewn Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Ce ASNECICEN 6 oie sic cvccecen EW TOUR wa esccseex 
PE, nccpatenenetens - andes Newark, N. J......5+ 
DEE Guvcetee «evayeuanen Glens Falls, N. Y. ... 
DE csiae ceckeende 4e4eeeus ROW TOE o6scc ccc 
eee er eras de 
RT rr ee Columbus, Ohio... . 
BND eiivwesneneonsaceanecgeesed ON WOES cwscnteees 
NE 6.01 ad00kescaeeehweneenee Mew WORE se iees's 
Pr ne ee erry Jersey City, N.J...... 
ND seins chad yew Rees Covington, Ky.... 


La Caisse Générale .......0. oss. 
IN ore tassels aidan red eee 


Liverpool and London and Globe .. 





ee eee a A 

SERIE oecins's @: mine ne ee ota ee 
DN cns ces Vetarnsenten Newark, N. J........ 
DN on > sacdund eieswinaaeian Meriden, Conn....... 
MN ects 06s pemrecente wae ee eres 
Mississippi Valley................ Memphis, Tenn...... 
Mobile Fire Department.......... Mobile, Ala.......... 
PTE scceweuusscesess wenedees Newark, N. J.....050. 
Maw TESMOSRNS...w5... <540:0:00% 0 Mnchester, N. H..... 
New York Bowery......... .s.e New York....... icpchid 


..| 187 Broadway. 


San Francisco, Cal. ... 


Pass, TOMO ss3s68.< 
Manchester, England. . 
I hare: ocarachninang 


| 
...| A. E. Moore, 


Liverpool, England .. 


...| W.B. Ogden, 
...| Bigelow, Coit & Peck, 


. 


| 
| Office in New York. 


S. L. Parsons & Sons, 
163 Broadway. 


Monrose & Mulville, 


ee 153 Broadway. 


155 Broadway. 
J. A. Alexander, 
173 Broadway. 

None. 
| None. 
Frame & Hare, 
204 Broadway. 
| Baker & Kirby, 


176 Broadway. 


¢ Pine Street. 


| 59 Liberty Street. 


37-39 Wall Street. 
| 100-102 Broadway. 


Turner & Osborne, 
Charles M. Peck, 

69 Liberty Strect. 
Branch Office, 168 Broadway. 


168 Broadway. 


George W. Schoonmaker, 
71 Liberty Street. 


Anderson & Stanton, 
150 Broadway. 
None. 
J. E. Kahl, 
179 Broadway. 
A. P. M. Roome, 


T. Y. Brown, 


175 Broadway. 


8 Pine Street. 


168 Broadway. 


120 Broadway. 


...| 132 Broadway. 


None. 


...| 167 Broadway. 


66 Wall Street. 
None. 

None. 

T. J. Temple, 


Western Union Buiiding. 


_.| Charles M. Peck, 


184 Broadway. 
J. E. Pulsford, 


161 Broadway. 


68 Wall Street. 


...| None. 
.--| None. 
...| None 
| Anderson & Stanton, 
150 Brodway. 

..-| Whiton & Tredick, 

165-167 Broadway. 
...| 124 Bowery and 8 Pine Street. 








69 Liberty Street. 


45 William Street. 


Miller & Drew, 


162 La Salle Street. 
W. G. Wood, 
i La Salle Street. 


Montgomery & Tallmadge, 
S. E. cor. Madison and L Salle Streets. 

MOntgomery & Talmadge, 
S. E. cor. Madison and La Salle Streets. 


J. Goodwin, Jr., 
E. E, Ryan & Co., 


ro La Salle Street. 


482 West Madison Street. 


W. H. Cunningham & Co., 
175 La Salle Street. 


La Salle Street. 


Granger Smith, 
174 La Salle Street. 


Ducat & Lyon, 
B. W. Phillips, 
John Naghten, 
‘ 157-159 La Salle Street. 
Miller & Drew, 
O. W. Barrett, 
120 La Salle Street. | 


R. W. Hosmer & Co.. 


154 La Salle Street. | 


155 La Salle Street. 


147 LaS alle Street. 





162 La Salle Street. 


Moore & Janes, 
_ 419-121 La Salle Street. 

Henry W. Rice & Co, 

138 La Salle Street. | 
I. J. Lewis, 

135 La Salle Street. 
W. H. Cunningham & Co., 

175 La Salle Street. 


T. & W. A. Goodman, 
142 La Salle Street. 


None. 


Moore & Janes, 
119-121 La Salle Street. 
W. G. McCormick & Co., 


174 La Salle Street. 
Brown & Marsh, 
156-158 La Salle Street. 
D. S. Munger & Co., 
168 La Salle Street. 
George C. Clarke, 


George C. Clarke, 


3-4 Bryan Block. | 


3-4 Bryan Block. 
None. 


Ducat & Lyon. 
Oakley B. Pellet, 


145 La Salle Street. 
E. E. Ryan & Co., 

to La Salle Street. 
W. G. McCormick & Co., 

174 La Salle Street. 
R. W. Hosmer & Co., 

154 La Salle Street. 
Davis & Requa, 


153 La Salle Street. 


| William Warren, 


83 Liberty Street. | 


A. Leob & Co. 


124 La Salle Street. 


George P. Treadway & Co., 


123 La Salle Street. 


Ducat & Lyon, 
O. W. Barrett, 


155 La Salle Street. 


120 La Salle Street. 


| R. S. Critchell & Co., 


150 Broadway. | 


141-143 La Salle Street. 


Oakley B. Pellct, 
154 La Salle Street. 


15st La Salle Street. 


None. 


O. W. Barrett, 
120 La Salle Street. 


W. E. Rolle & Co., 

96 La Salle Street. | 
Straight & Lyman, 
t50 La Salle Street. 








746 
753 
752 
746 
760 
752 
758 
752 
746 
759° 
751 
746 
702 
758 
747 
747 
746 
748 
709 
747 
7oOl 
747 
748 
748 
747 
746 
752 
744 
748 
746 
749 
752 
751 
746 
702 
757 
747 
748 
747 
748 
746 


752 
748 


746 
749 
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Name of Company. Principal Office. Office in New York. Office in Chicago. Fs 
age 
| : 
OES ace cunswreseres ge | ree Brown & Marsh, 
oe Tae ap | 201 Broadway. 156-158 La Salle Street. 746 
PONIES 65a ie sans o-¥5:0% m0 01000 Watertown, N.Y....... | Miller & Hodges, S. M. Moore, 748 
| 163 Broadway. 134 La Salle Street. 
Pg a ee | Hamburg, Germany..... | C. Kuhl, A. Loeb & Co., 751 
202 Broadway. 151 La Salle Street. 
NING ov actniveterecaesce Philadelphia, Pa ........ | Frame & Hare, ” | Geo. C. Clarke, 752 
| 204 Broadway. 3-4 Bryan Block. 
nga o ve eee Cie adele see cane Brooklyn, N. Y........-.| Western Union Building. Floyd & Burch, 748 
160 La Salle Street 
a Le PET ET eee eee Hartford, Conn.... ....| Bigelow, Coit & Peck, - James Ayars, Jr., Special Agent, 746 
150 Broadway. 156-158 La Salle Street. 
SO host iak ee ee es eOUViews «3% Liverpool and London. . | W. H. Ross, ‘ . James L. Ross, 748 
37-39 Wall Street. 169-171 La Salle Street 
Royal Canadian.............. Montreal, Canada....... | R. J. Hughes, T. R. Burch, ; 748 
181 Broadway. 160 La Salle Street 
aon Ser ott ee erent Cee Liverpool and London...| McDonald & Beddall, "ee Case, 710 | 
| 41-43 Wall Street. 120 La Salle Street. 
Scottish Commercial ............- Glasgow, Scotland .-| Crowell & Read, Brown & Marsh, 753 
| 42-44 Pine Street. 156-158 La Salle Street. 
ee OO ie ia sccve tee St. Joseph, Mo. ........ | Charles M. Peck, Davis & Requa, 748 
: 69 Liberty Street. 153 La Salle Street. 
SO ae ae a eer St. Paul, Minn........ .| Whiton & Tredick, Moore & Janes, 757 
165 Broadway. 119-121 La Salle Street. 
eer oe eee ree OW BONN eis bieovewses | 62 Liberty Street. Davis & Requa, 746- | 
153 La Salle Street. | 
PE Risa cire laine coreeen tasiaedad ee 141 Broadway. Fisher Brothers, 745-750 
140 La Salle Street. | 
ee een er ee RO Fs aio enekess 155 Broadway. None. 746 
eee Oe err Springfield, Mass... | Bigelow, Coit & Peck, R. S. Critchell & Co., 747 
z ‘ 150 Broadway. 141-143 La Salle Street. 
NUNS Sisk Soe) 5: dexewass | New York....... ....-. 168 Broadway. Brown & Marsh, ; 746 
| } 156-158 La Salle Street | 
Transatlantic....... .....++++| Hamburg, Germany..... | Henry Honig, Witkowsky & Affeld, 752 
| 160 Broadway. 160 La Salle Street. 
Union Marine and Fire........... | Galveston, Texas....... | Monrose & Mulville, R. J. Smith, 746 
153 Broadway. 110 LaSalle Street. 
Pa seid eb eltatinsceds'ewies | Richmond, Va.......... Baker & Kirby, *| oO. W. Barrett, 747 
} . ee 4 Pine Street. 120 La Salle Street 
NS oni ectalet i+ ineewiteke | Watertown, N.Y....... Satterlee & Smith, W. G. Wood, 756 
| } 8x Cedar Street. 159 La Salle Street ; | 
WOMEN... ccicccsasccccccscce, NOW WORK. .occcccccccs | 141 Broadway. E. M. Teall, 746 | 
| 130 La Salle Street. 
Se ee | Toronto, Canada........ | Irving, Frank & Du Bois, W. E. Rollo & Co., 746 
54 William Street. 96 La Salle Street. | 
Agencies. | 
: = 
Name of Agent Location See Name of Agent Location oe | 
-_— ‘ Page _— cis Page | 
0 SS DE er eee Bone, N.Y... .«. 745 NE CIN 55.0 ais. o icin ne sateen Cincinnati, Ohio..... 745 4 
PE, Fs Wig CSOD. sions oe secs Richmond, Va...... 709 RE Ne iircsccs <a nwescmes ears Chicago, Ill......... 744 
yo | a, rr 709 RM, Bee Sop OE SOR send tines sivincs Baltimore, Md..... 709 
Se ee sos] aremmen, IM. J:.. ..: 709 Sor ree cree New York.... ..... 745 
ey RS A eee ee te ee San Antonia, Texas. 745 Montgomery & Tallmadge..... swee) eeeeeege, T..0: 745 
Bigelow, Coit & Peck .............. OW YORE... ines: 745 NN I ices wou waveae ES | ee 745 
i a re die Gneees Chstawo, til... .... 745 Morris & Bayly........... aes! eS 709 
Barbee & Castleman .............+. Louisville, Ky....... 710 pecormicn, W. G., & Co,...005. 6000 Chicago, Ill....... 745 
McDonald & Beddall...... Seer se oy Ss . ee 710 
Bauer, George. ........+;- .++..-..| Cincinnati, Ohio .. 745 Mitchell, Bement & Co.............. Chicago, T...:< 5... 745 
oe Eee Chicago, Ill...... = 7io POMMUNN, BDI s xisin ope os.e¥ eee ete se || ee ; 750 
ey ee eer ee Chicago, Hl..... 355: 745 Neff, George W. & Co......... ... | Cincinnati, Ohio... 745 
Chambernt @ Alder. ..6c0c6cscscees New York..... .. 745 8 ae eee New York... ...... 745 
SS ...., Indianapolis, Ind.... 745 Core, SAD ©... Ot CO... 6 ci canewnss% New York.......... 745 : | 
NS MEIN Bots 5 0-050: a slivelsnls® oven Gmeego, Ul... 600 747 7k See eee eee || eee 745 4 
eS ee isos) Cy. BEMics os 709 PERS WE dar cci oye oa sss taaans Chicago, Til............. 745 
Cunninhgam, W. H., & Co. ........ Chicago, Ill......... 709 
ee ee ~ooo| Boston, Mags....... 709 
Dargan & Trezevant........ 0 6.0.0. Galveston, Texas... 709 Proud & Camppell.... 605 oscescess Baltimore, Md..... 710 
NNN GEES Bcc o1 6 o's.d'e « 6-0'e'eledieaeie atm Ciicaee, Tl. .... ccs 744 Schoonmaker, Geo. W.............. OW VOEK ics: ose 745 
Fisher Brothers........ ao... | ee 745 |i SEN & Germain... . oes scseaciess Benele, N.Y. ..<.. 709 F 
og a eee Caan, Ti... 6s 744 ae re 2 | re 745 
Foster & Scull. .... ree seve, | ORION EME: oi. 600% 710 Swearingen & McCandless ......... Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 799 
oo ee ee ea 2 ae | | 745 pe A ne eae ere New York....... 745 
Goodman’s Insurance Agency. ..... | eee 745 arennway, Geo. P., & Co... .....| Chicago, T....5..5. 745 
EE. ide ais apsia 035016 Feiam,a vip St. Louis, Mo..... 745 
Grubb, Paxton & Co...... Indianapolis, Ind... 745 Underwriters’ Agency.. ...... ....| New York..... ; 746 
Hall, John C., & Co...... coos svee| GREVONON, DERES.... 745 0 Sy A ASR ae a re Williamsport, Pa.... 709 
Hollinshead & Buckman.... .... | Philadelphia, Pa..... 745 WU OOR EE MINOT 55 09.0.00005 se sivaca New York. ...... 745 
oS SS : eee ree ie | ee 745 || Wharton, Riddle & Co.......... .. | Terre Haute, Ind.... 745 
A ree Chicago, Ill........ 745 || Whiton & Tredick......... ....... | New York.......... 745 
ce ew Albemy, 0. Y...-5:. Fae i re GI ewer os ow ne sesciceed | Philadelphia, Pa.... 710 E 
Law, For S., SSO... ccccccve ..| Cincinnati, Ohio ..../ 709-710 || Woods & NS eee ee ae | 747 
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FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 
A SERIES OF .14ASLES, 


Showing the Fire Equipment of the Various Cities, Towns and Villages, 


TOGETHER WITH THEIR 


WATER SUPPLY AND OTHER FACILITIES FOR EXTINGUISHING FIRES. 


THE MANNER IN WHICH CITIES AND TOWNS ARE 


EQUIPPED FOR FIRE PROTECTION, 


Is a subject in which all business men are interested. It has long been recognized that 


LOSSES BY FIRE ARE NATIONAL CALAMITIES, 


And the losses in this country, as estimated by leading insurance authorities, reach the enormous sum of $100,000,000 annually, 
It therefore becomes a matter of personal interest to every business man, to every capitalist, to every mechanic and laborer, to see 
that every community is properly provided with the means of protecting the property of its citizens from destruction by fire. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL APPRECIATE THE FACT THAT 


THE BULK OF THEIR LOSSES IS CAUSED BY EXTENDED CONFLAGRATIONS, 


Not by single fires. It is important to them, therefore, to know what means each community has provided for preventing conflagra- 
tions. These tables will show to them what points it is necessary for them to direct their efforts for 


SECURING BETTER FIRE PROTECTION, 


And will also indicate those localities wherein a wise policy dictates the withdrawal of their agencies or curtailment of the volume 








of their business. 
In compiling these statistics circulars and letters have been sent to 


OVER FOUR THOUSAND DIFFERENT PLACES, 


And many of them had to be addressed a second, and even a third, time before answers were received, and still others have failed to 
respond at all. This correspondence has been carried on with 


FIRE COMMISSIONERS, CHIEF ENGINEERS, FOREMEN AND SECRETARIES OF FIRE COMPANIES, 


And is, therefore, thoroughly trustworthy. There being many small places of from 1,000 to 3,000 inhabitants, where it was 
doubtful if a Fire Department existed, our circulars were so addressed as to elicit responses from Postmasters or some Corporation 
Officer. All the figures, therefore included in 


OUR TABLES ARE FROM RESPONSIBLE SOURCES, 
And may be relied upon as being correct. 


It is our intention to publish this table annually, making such additions each year as the changed conditions of the various 
Fire Departments may demand. Such changes as may be made in the future will be duly recorded in our annual publication. 





COMPILED BY CLIFFORD THOMSON, EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL FIREMAN’S JOURNAL. 





Price, - = = = = = $25.00. 





PUBLISHED BY THE 


NATIONAL FIREMAN’S JOURNAL, 
No. 16 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FIRE AND MARINE 
SURANCE WORKS, 


PuBLIsHED AND For SaLe at [THE SPECTATOR OPFFICEs. 





Builders’ Estimates, 
A blank necessary to the correct adjustment of losses on buildings. Three kinds: 
i Brick, FRAME and PARTIAL Losses, $1 per dozen: $5 per 100; $25 per 1,000. 
Ducat’s Practice of Fire Underwriting. 
$1.50. 


The Insurance Register. 


Containing, with other information, a record of the yearly Progress and the present 
financial position of British Insurance Associations. Published annually, price $1, 
The Policy of Marine Insurance, 


Popularly explained. By Cartes McArtuur, Price $1.75. 

An Analysis of Marine (English) Insurance Cos. Accounts, 
liabilities and asscts, together with Tables 
By Moragice A. 


Showing their profits and losses 
Illustrating the Combined Experience of Twelve Companies, 
Brack, Actuary and Accountant, Price $1.50. 


Dean’s Interest and Equation Exponents, 
Combined Interest and Equation Tables, compiled on an entirely new plan, 
Price $5. 


The Insurance Cyclopedia. 
By Cornecivs WALFoxrD, F.S,.S., F.1.A., author of the “ Insurance Guide and 
Hand Book,” issued i» parts, about forty parts completing the series. Price $i per part, 


The Insurance Almanae. 
Containing the only complete and correct list of Fire, Life and Marine Insurance 
Companies in the United States, Published annually. Cloth, 75 cents, Paper, 
50 cents. 


Proofs of Loss. 
A new and improved form, handsomely printed with ornamental title. 
per dozen; $5 per 10; $25 per 1,000. 


Price, $1 


The Fire Insurance Register, 
And Index to the Rescurces, Condition and Standing of the Principal Fire 
Insurance Companies at the be~inning ofeach year. Issued annually. Comprises 
also a Register fur I: surance I-xpir-tions. Durably mounted and bound in im- 


perishable folding covers. 25 cents; copy; $10 per 100; $60 per 1,000. 


The Average Clause. 
By Rircuarpv Atkiys, Adjuster of the Sun Fi-e office, 
the adjustment of fire losses, Crown §vo. 10S p . 


A most valuable work on 
$2.50 currency, 


Fire Surveys; or a Summary of the Principles to be ob- 
served in Estimating the Risk of Building. 
By E. M, Suaw, Chief cf the London 
Fire Underwriters. 


Brigade. An invaluable work for 


Price per sirgl.covy, cen‘s; per 1co, $35. 


Tables of Earned and Unearned Fire Premiums at Pro 
Rata «..d Short Rates. 
Invaluable for . ‘mpilations in cancelling or re-insuring risks. The only method 
of asce taining ctly . company’s unearned premium or re-insurance liability. 
The Ful! edition, h.ndsomely bound in full cloth, in tarred boards, witn beveled 
edges, $10 per copy. 


ood P - a cas . 
The Principles and Practice of Fire Underwriting, Sys- | 
tematically arranged. | 


By Jos. M. Rocers, LL. B. The Standard Instruction Book for Agents. $2. 





The American Classification of Fire Risks. 


This system of classification is the most simple, effective and convenient of any 
yet presented, less cumbersome, less complicated, and more economical than any 
other plan. Quarto form, printed in large type, on best quality of paper, and sub. 
Stantially bound in cloth, with russia back and corners; good for ten years’ 
classification. Price per copy, $10, 


The Improved Expiration Register. 
An entirely new, original, and most convenient method of giving insurance 
expirations, thereby saving a vast amount of time and unnecessary labor, Every 
company, every agent, every broker, should have this valuable system of expiration 
registry. Prices—No, 1, $3; No. <, No. 3, $7. 


General Insurance Statutes of the United States. 


Containing all the Laws of all the States on the subject of Insurance, 
able volume of 930 pages, with supplement. Law sheep, $15. 


An invale 


New York Insurance Laws, 
Latest edition, $2. 
Phillips on the Law of Insurance. 


By WILLARD Puitutps, Fifth edition, revised and brought down to the present 


date. 2volumes. Law sheep. $15. 


Littleton & Blatchley’s Digest of FireInsurance Decisions, 
Brought down to present date. $7.50. 


A Treatise on the Law of Fire Insurance, 


By Henry FLANDERS. 1 vol. 8vo. 620pp. $7.50. 


Parson’s Marine Insurance and General Average. 
2 vols., Svo, $15. 


Notes on Spontaneous Combustion. 


By Wyatt Papworth, Architect, 


Law sheep. 


Paper covers, 40 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 


Ellis’s Law of Fire and Life Insurance, 
$2.50. 


Fire Loss Apportionment. 
By WiLt1am Henry Hore, London. Royal 8vo. Cloth. $3. 


The New York Fire Insurance Reports. 
The official edition. Price, $a. 


The Spectator Standard Surveys. 
A new and improved form of BLANKs For SuRvVEYsS AND Dracrams of all 
risks (other than stores and dwelling houses). Ordinary, $25 per 1,000; special, $30. 
The Spectator Insurance Charts. 


Showing the business and standing of Insurance Companies for each calendar 
Published annually. Two separate Charts, as follows, are published in 
February of each year: 


year. 


1. Of New York State Fire Insurance Companies, 

2. Of Fire Insurance Companies of other States doing business in New York, 
These charts are elegantly printed on tinted paper, in two colors, Price per 
single Chart, 25 cents, 





*.* Any Insurance Work published in the United States or in Europe supplied promptly, at publishers’ or importers’ prices. 


New YorK : No. 16 Dey street. 


The Spectator Company. 


CHICAGO: No. 159 La Salle street. 
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~ WI <7 g 
Martin Collins SF sing ! LD. Watson, E- John's. Law & Son, 
GENERAL AGENT —f & MoCandless, 4 i nn 


7 GENERAL AGENTS yee GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR. FOR 
Southern Illinois, N’thwestern Pennsylvania | 
Missouri, AND 
Kansas, 
Nebraska, 
Wyoming, 
Colorado, 
Utah and California, 


vA fi s 
——_ ———: ne —— = 
_ LOUIS, MISSOURI. ; RS ~ ‘GF Wy Ly bh. CINCINNATI, O. d 
¥ + g Morris & Bayly, ie 
‘ 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Ohio and Indiana, 














Virgini | INCORPORATED, 

pashan . September I+ March 27% FOR 
eorgia, . — a 

Alabama, | 1517. = 1820. 

South Carolina, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


North Carolina, ’ [7 
om Capital, $500,000.00 | Assets, 83,796,085.55 Senin 
AND STATEMENT OF ASSETS, January rst, 1878. ; 


District of Columbia, Bonds and Mortgages and Ground Rents on 

Property in the C ity of Philadelphia............. ~ $5,321,711.77 
U.S. Registered Bonds -- 442,493-75 
RICH MOND, VA, i Loans and W = of the City “of Phil ladelphia_. 449,069.10 


Bit Loans of the City of Pittsburgh and other Cities... 
4. , WD Loan of the Masonic Temple of Philadelphia 
— ini commer, - RIE Real Estate in Philadelphia .................-..... 

wy Bonds of various Railroads and other Corporations 
al Hl Cunningham, Premiums due by Agents in course of Collection. 136,720.07 
Cash on hand 125,049.33 


io Stocks of various Railroads and other Corporations. 
} 
| 
GENERAL AGENT | Marker VALUE. _sa0- eee $3,796,085.55 
| 
| 





Kentucky 


AND 











ILI LLU Lh ti 














LOUISVILLE, KY. 
——————— 
e | 


Richard Pope, 


GENERAL AGENT 


™, 


Asa 


Ly ZEA CeCe y BESREAERED! COCs 


r Accrued and Uncollected Interest _... 


$964,254.78, 


ated 


LIABIL ATIES. 


} OO ee Se eet et Se a $90,132.91 
\4 Re-insurance fund, being 50 per cent of whole premi- 


FOR 
FOR 


i.Net Surplus over all Liabilities,’ 


ums on Policies in force 542,254.87 Massachusetts, 


Northern Illinois, 


JTUTLiLititi 


Minnesota, 


A. LOUDON SNOWDEN, Vice-Pres. New Hampshire, 
JACOB H. LEX, Secretary. : 
EE Manie, 
= Vermont 
ps: bi AND 
lowa, Fe 3] Rhode Island, 


D WM. T. BUTLER, President. Connecticut, 


| 
Michigan, | 
| 


BS 


tI 








ml 





Wisconsin, 
AND 











| Anderson & Stanton, 


CHICAGO, ILL. |! GENERAL AGENTS FOR | 
1G) | = 

ol | (SOUTHERN NEW YORK’, 

2 | 


i No. 152 BROADWAY, - - - - - NEW YORK. 


Ne 
Litt at 


tii 





aeene T 


/ Dargan& rez, | | 
GENERAL AGENTS i XP ot Lucket & Son, s L, Baily & — 


‘-GENERAL AGENTS GENERAL AGENTS 
| 
| Ni 
FOR FOR 
| Northern New York, 
if} 
| 





Litt 














See 


2A Re eee ne nee 
he clched sila 





Maryland, New Jersey, 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


1845 ROYAL INSURANCE CO., OF ENGLAND, 


—_—_.. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


1878 


On 30th June, 1877. On 31st of December results were still more favorable. 





CAPITAL. 


CAPITAL authorized, 100,000 shares at $100 each 


Paid in, on 96,515 shares subscribed, at $15 each | - 


Reserve, subject to call, on 
Unallotted shares, 3,485, at 


ASSETS. 


Too each 


Casu— 
Cash in cougeny ’s principal office 
Cash in Ba’ Liverpool 
ey Sa GIG, UNOS WOR s cnccnvencoccnsodndndescedoucces 


$865.48 
196,058.71 
307,768.31 Deicti 
————-_ $504,692.50 
Rear Estate— 

The company’s buildings at Liverpool, London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Dublin, Newcastle, Birmingham and Toronto 
cost $1,254,010. 65 No encumbrances. Value in company’s books at... 

Value in 
Par Value. Market Value. Co.’s Books. 


$208,333.34 
192,708.33 
67,708.33 
1£,432,291.66 


1 ,05«,816.62 


Stocxs anp Bonps—U. S. Bonps— 
$200,000 6 per cent stock, 1881... 
185,000 5 “* 10-40 regist’d . 
65,0005 “* funded a 
1,375,000 6 0 ** currency, reg. 


$1,825,000 

BRITISH AND OTHER Gov’T SecurRI’s— 
British reduced 3 per cent annuities. 
Canadian consol’d 5 per cent stock... 
Canada Dominion 6 per cent stock. 
Italian 5 per cent consol’d stock.... 


$207,090.29 
152,076.00 
67.708.33 
1,441,501.62 


$223,000.00 
208,125.00 
72,637.50 
1,691 ,250.00 





$1,901 041.66 $2,195,012.50 $1,868,376.24 1,368,376.24 
$617,712.79 

55,893-73 

98,818.11 

17,935.08 


$615,875.00 
56,650.00 
102,628.32 
17,680.00 


$650,000.00 
55,000.00 
99,639.21 
24,074.04 





$828,713.25 $792,833.32 $790.359.7 790,359.71 
ENGLISH RAILWAY PREFERENCE AND 
GUARANTEED Stock— 
London & Northwestern rail’ & stock $1,050,694.70 $1,349,460.12 $1,192,199.09 
Lancashire & Yorkshire - 448,168.75 554,655.95 514,944.22 
Southeastern - 658,850.00 768,217.00 719,962.87 
Great Northern - 647,900.00 721,098.00 646,534.13 
Midland - 694,418.75 844,282.50 756,857.78 
Northeastern . 71,125.00 88,566.25 76,882.57 
London & Southwestern = 60,225.00 429,252.00 379,707.20 
Great Western “ ss Cis tense 1,010,389.50 918,648.07 
Shrewsbury & Hereford - 39,550.00 55,370.00 51,425.80 
North & Southwestern Junc. - IT,200,00 18,928.00 18,059.07 
North Staffordshire . > 181,100.00 208,765.00 201,914.45 
London, Brighton & S. Coast ** 8 : 
Great Eastern = 
Whitehaven, Cleator & Egr’t “* s 
Manchester, "Sheffield & Lin. “ - 


“ 


20,000,00 
44,025.00 
28,150.00 
406,877.01 
76,650.00 


22,000.00 
62,601.25 
28,150.00 

493,606.79 

129,134.26 


20,780.00 
55,643.73 
28,150.00 
445,308.14 


Furness 119,127.95 





$5,550,484.2t $6,784,476.62 $6,146,195. 07 6,146,195.07 
ones un Bonps as above, carried out at value credited in company’s 
ks, $8,804,93t.02. Market value, $9,772,322.44. —* 967,391.42 
Loans To THE FoLLowinGc Towns AND TOWNSHIPS ON THE SE- 
CURITY OF THE RATES— 
Corporation of London 
ee a ‘ 
Leeds 
Birmingham 
Manchester 
Plymouth 
Burton-on-Trent Improvement Commissioners ee 
Birkenhead 
Various towns, townships and local authority, on rates 


$125,625.00 
3595567-79 
150,000.00 
150,000.00 
11,163.96 
112,500.00 
218,298.85 
157.770.25 
357:706.75 
1,642,632.60 
On oTner ENGtisu Securities, Stocks anp Bonps, viz :— 
Liverpool Exchange Company 
Mersey Dock and Harbor Board om 
Birkenhead Improvement en 
Bridgewater Navigation company 
Liverpool United Gas-light company won 
London and St. Katherine’s Dock company 
British railway stocks and shares (various), with margin of 
from 16% to 57% per cent above amount loaned 


$544,461.07 
631,900.07 
2,250.32 
1,450.00 
190,010,00 
60,000.00 


1,972,911.70 
———_ 3, 402,982.96 
On mortgages of real estate, security being first liens on fee simple. 
(Value of property $6,095, 610. 00) 
All other loans (amply secured) 
INTEREST— 
Accrued but not due. 
BALaNcEes— 
In hands of agents, branches, insurance companies and banks 


Total Cash Assets, - - = = 


2,842,733-50 
511,386.29 


(Entire amount since paid) 210,770.52 
388,428.37 


$20,326,765.80 


NOTE.—The conversions from sterling to United States currency in foregoing statement are on the basis of $5 per £. 





.$15 shares, at $85 each 


LIABILITIES. 
Fire Losszs— 


Claims for losses adjudged and unpaid 
in process of adjustment (since paid)....... 


244,692.57 
555 resisted, including expenses $244,692.57 


25,805.00 
$270,497.57 
21,203.49 


Total claims for losses ........--......----- cutee peihaiaene 
duct re-insurance thereon 


Net amount of unpaid losses 
RE-INSURANCE— 
Amount required safely to re-insure all outstanding risks 
Lire DepaRTMENT— 
Re-insurance fund and all other liabilities under the Life Insurance Depart- 
ment, computed at present value 


Casu Divipenps— 
Uncalled for by stockholders 
Acency ExpensEs— 
Miscellaneous expenses due and accrued 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
All other demands against the company, absolute and contingent, due or to 
become due, admitted and contested 
Notg.—The whole of this amount has since been paid ; the greater part of 
it being for bills drawn in payment of losses by the Now Brunswick fire, 
which occurred just prior to the goth June. These bills were paid i imme- 
diately after that date. 


$249,294.08 


2,029,181.18 


10,510,400,00 
$1645.00 


22,855.21 


668,524,90 


Total amount of Liabilities except Capital Stock and Net Cash Surplus. $13,485,900.37 





Joint Stock Capital actually paid up in cash 
Total Amount of Liabilities, including capital 


$x,447,725.00 
- Seavasaites, +37 





Net Cash Surplus as agpete Policyholders, after deducting Paid-up Capi- 
tal and Luabilities every kind 


@5,393,140.43. 


$5,393,140.43 


ere 


‘emextoualnei 


Total Liabilities, - © * + $20,326,765.80 
Including paid-up Capital and net Cash Surplus. 
In preceding statements exchange has beenjtaken at $5.50 per 2 








UNITED STATES BRANCH. 


Assets, Fire ($2,060,788.75, U. 8S. Gov't Stocks) - 


Liabilities, including re-insurance, - - 
Surplus, - - - 


et, & BEDDALL, Managers for Metropolitan District, Nes. 41 & 43 Wall St., 


w York. 
CHARI ES R. KNOWLES, Managers for State of New York (except Metropolitan Dis- 
trict), Albany, N. Y. 
PROUD rs CAM BELL, eooges for Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, District of 
Columbia, No. 1 Rialto B ding, Baltimore, M. D. 
JOHN S. LAW & SON, Managers for Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia; Cinninnati, Ohio. 


$2,562,342.99 
1,344,535.70 


$1,217,807.29 





— H. CASE, Manager for Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska 


sas, Missouri, Iowa, Colorade ; No. rao La Salle street, Chicago. 
POSTER & ‘’& SCULL, Managers for Massachusetts, Rhode I Island, Maine, Connecticut, 
w Hampshire, Vermont ; No. 53 Devonshire street, Boston, "Mass. 
GEORGE wo te eer for’ Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware ; 


t, Phi 
BARBEE 2 CASTLEMAN, Managers for Kentucky, Georgia, Texas, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Florida, Tennessee, labama, Arkansas ; Louisville, Kentucky. 


No. 226 Walnut 
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THE INSURANCE CONTRACT. 


JNSUK ANCE being a2 matter of mutual agreement between two or 

l more parties, it necessarily assumes the form of a contract by which, 
for a consideration on the one hand, the insurer, on the other, engages to 
make good any loss of property which may be sustained by the party 
insured on account of the particular peril insured against. This being 
the nature of insurance, it is essential that the agreement entered into 
should be in writing, that it may be definitely understood, and that 
proper evidence may be furnished, if needed, of the character of the 
contract made. The essentials of a legal instrument must be observed, 
yet the form adopted should be free from verbiage or mere technicali- 
ties, and, so far as consistent with the nature of the obligation, should 
be liberal In spirit and terms, having the chief object constantly in view, 
viz: indemnity to the insured for loss of property, So far as the pub- 
lic is concerned, this is the sole mission ofinsurance. Indemnity is the 
consideration for which it pays its money. 

Insurance has been called the “twin sister of commerce,” and per- 
haps quite properly, inasmuch as it is so closely identitied with all com- 
mercial transactions. But it is not commerce alone that is allied to 
insurance. Nearly all manufacturing industries, and every variety of 
business enterprise is connected with insurance as a supporting aux- 
iliary. Hence the contract of insurance should be plain and liberal, 
and so far as practicable should partake of a commercial, as well as an 
indemnifying character. Asa factor in the combinations of business 
insurance should respond to the mission it is called upon to fill; it does 
The present form of the insurance contract is 
It is framed 


this but measurably. 
open to serious criticism as an indemnifying contract. 
too apparently in the interest of companies, and is overburdened with 
redundancy and technicalities. The present ordinary policy is too 
much of a one-sided affair, in which the company insuring, after agree- 
ing to pay or “‘ make good unto the assured all such immediate loss or 
damage,” etc., introduces conditions of a qualifying and restrictive 
nature very much at variance with the real object and honest purpose 
of insurance. The contract as now made is so hedged about with 
technical requirements of a vitiating character as to greatly impair its 
value as an indemnifying obligation. Many of its conditions are diffi- 
cult to be complied with; while others impose unnecessary restrictions 
upon the assured, and are decidedly non-commercial in spirit and effect. 
These conditions are a combined jumble of the particular creations of 
many minds, and are predicated largely upon the peculiar experience 
of their authors, and it in no small degree by ignorance and 
prejudice. They are in the main technical hindrances to the recovery 
of losses fairly within the honest spirit of the indemnifying contract, 
which a policy of insurance is supposed to be, and so far as they oper- 
ate impair the value of insurance. In consequence of these hostile con- 
ditions, there is a constant warfare between companies and the insur- 
ing public—the one insisting upon a technical compliance with the let- 
ter of the contract, and the other demanding a liberal interpretation in 
keeping with the spirit and object of insurance. The decisions of the 
courts when resorted to are, as a rule, in harmony with the principles 
of equity and the public sentiment of justice, rather than within the 
iron-clad restrictions of unbending law. In short, the insurance con- 
tract is generally interpreted as an equitable instead of a purely legal 
instrument, which construction, in view of the peculiar nature of 
insurance, is supported by every consideration of justice. Law is 
defined to be “a rule of action, commanding what is right, and prohibit- 
ing what is wrong.” 

The rule of right, which is one of simple equity, is the substructure 
of all law. There is no law, properly speaking, where there is no 
equity, and where there is the highest equity there is the highest law. 


fluenced 








The whole object of law, statutory and judicial, is to administer equity, 
and equity should be the inspiration of every contract, that of insur- 
ance forming no exception. The underwriter’s contract should be 
framed more in harmony with equity and less in the spirit of technical 
law. Adverse decisions by the courts, however, when made, in place 
of being met by companies with concessions in keeping with the judg- 
ments rendered, are confronted with new clauses and fresh devices for 
circumventing the courts and enforcing the illiberal views of companies. 
The effect of this course is to increase the antagonism of the courts and 
the prejudice of the public against insurance, and to bring about an 
unfortunate as well as an unnecessary state of affairs. There are but 
few of the restrictive or qualifying conditions in the modern form of 
policy which might not be partly, if not wholly, expunged, and yet the 
instrument suffer no impairment as an indemnifying contract, but on 
the contrary, be more in consonance with the spirit of equity, which 
should govern in all matters of business intercourse. The first condi- 
tion of the National Board form of policy refers to what will render a 
policy void, and is as tollows, viz. : 

1. Ifan application, survey, plan or description of the property herein 
insured is referred to in this policy, such application, survey, plan or de- 


scription shall be considered a part of this contract, and a warranty by the 
assured ; and any false representation by the assured of the condition, 


situation or occupancy of the property, or any omission to make known 
every fact material to the risk, or an over-valuation, or any misrepre- 
sentation whatever, either in a written application or otherwise ; or if the 
assured shall have, or shall hereafter make any other insurance on the 
property hereby insured, or any part thereof, without the consent of the 
company written hereon, or if the above-mentioned premises shall be 
occupied or used so as to increase the risk, or become vacant and unoc- 
cupied, and so remain for more than thirty days without notice to and 
consent of this company in writing, or the risk be increased by the erec- 
tion or occupation of neighboring buildings, or by any means whatever 
within the control of the assured, withcut the consent of this company 
endorsed hereon; or if it be a manufacturing establishment runniog in 
whole cr in part over or extra time, or running at night, or if it shall cease 
to be operated, without special agreement endorsed on the policy; or if 
the property be sold or transferred, or any change take place in title or 
possession, whether by legal process, or judicial degree, or voluntary 
transfer, or conveyance; or if this policy shall be assigned before a loss, 
without the consent of the company endorsed hereon; or if the interest of 
the assured in the property, whether as owner, trustee, consignee, factor, 
agent. mortgagee, lessee, or otherwise, be not truly stated in this policy ; 
or if the assured shall keep gunpowder, fireworks, nitro-glycerine, phos- 
phorus, salpetre, nitrate of soda, petroleum, naprha, gasoline, benzine 
benzole or benzine varnish, or keep or use camphene, spirit gas or any 
burning fluid or chemical oils, without written permission in this policy, 
then, and in every case, this policy shall be void. 

This condition is so multifarious in restrictive and technical clauses, 
as to almost destroy the efficiency of the insurance granted, if strictly 
construed and rigidly enforced. The insured needs to be continually 
referring to the conditions to prevent an avoidance of policy in pursu- 
ing the ordinary course of business, and unless the assured be well up 
in insurance matters, the probabilities are that the policy will be 
avoided by some technical violation of its claims before its expiration. 
The first two clauses are somewhat repetitious in character and may be 
very much modified. In effect the two clauses refer solely to fraud in 
certain matters. The entire virtue of these clauses could be preserved 
by a general fraud clause, which should suffice for the whole contract. 
These particular clauses are unnecessary. Fraud vitiates all contracts 
upon common law principles, and no especial reference to it in terms is 
required. The next clause refers to other insurance, and is evidently 
intended to prevent incendiarism in consequence of over-insurance. 

The object of the clause in theory is well enough, but in practice it 
amounts to nothing as a preventive of this crime. In point of fact, 
over-insurance is a feature developed in almost every adjustment of 
loss, notwithstanding the preventive clause, which, in reality, is wholly 
nugatory in effecting the object intended. Other insurance, by con- 
sent, is always easily obtainable, even when fraud is contempiated, 
and, so far as results are concerned, this special clause might as well 
be omitted. Besides, incendiarism, to prevent which the clause is in- 
serted, is of itself a fraud and a crime, and vitiates the insurance with- 
out the intervention of a special clause. The mere fact of over-insur- 
ance, of itself, disassociated from fraud of any kind, should have no 
effect whatever upon the contract, for it is not the over-insurance, but 
the fraud it may simulate, which the clause is really aimed at, and 
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which it seeks to prevent. In honesty, it should have no effect where 
there is no fraud, and it is not at all necessary, where fraud is involved, 
to prevent recovery. Fraud alone will do this, whether there be under 
or over-insurance. This clause might as well be eliminated from the 
contract, for in honest losses it should not be used, and in dishonest 
ones it is not necessary. 

The next clause refers to an zucrease of the risk (hazard), and has 
some apparent ground to rest upon. Still, when applied to the occu- 
pancy or surroundings of premises described, or interpreted in connec- 
tion with the classification of hazards enumerated on the back of the 
instrument, it becomes a vicious clause in the policy, for if strictly in- 
terpreted and enforced, it would invalidate a very large proportion of 
policies in the hands of innocent holders, who, in practice, would find it 
almost impossible to strictly observe the clause in view of the multi- 
farious classifications of property. A very proper amendment would 
be to provide against any change which should materially increase the 
risk (hazard), should loss occur from, or in consequence of, such 
change. This amendment would relieve the clause of the purely 
technical objection which now exists, and would bring the letter of the 
contract into harmony with the spirit of equity, which should obtain. 
It is the danger of loss from the zzcrease of hazard that prompts the 
clause. But if the loss be not caused by the increase nor in any man- 
ner augmented by it, there is no reason in justice why the clause should 
be literally enforced, and a bare technicality be permitted to avoid the 
contract. The spirit and apparent object of the condition, and not the 
absolute letter, should govern. This clause, as it now stands, should 
be supplanted by one more in keeping with the real spirit of the 
contract, and which would secure substantial justice to both parties 
interested. 

The next clause relates to running machinery at night and on extra 
time, and should be left out as illiberal and too restrictive. This mat- 
ter should be governed by ra¢e and not by condition. The rate 
obtained should cover all necessary privileges as to time for running, 
which time is supposed to be understood when writing upon the risk. 
The clause if the property “shall cease to be operated,’ should 
not affect the insurance. If the property burn from natural, z, ¢., 
purely accidental causes, the loss should be paid upon the basis of the 
actual value of the property as inoperative. If burned by the fraud of 
the insured, the general fraud defense would be sufficient to defeat re- 
covery. The mere fact of the property being inoperative decreases 
the physical, but may possibly increase the moral, hazard of the risk, 
and if it burn on account of moral hazard for which the assured is re- 
sponsible, no recovery should or could be had on the broad ground of 
fraud. No other ground should defeat recovery. Let the amount 
written be its safeguard against fraud. 

The next clause, “or if the property be sold or transferred,” is un- 
necessary, for the reason that the insurance contract isa personal one. 
Property is only the sweject of the contract, and has no relation to it 
further than it is described as belonging to the insured and covered by 
the insurance effected. Sale or transfer involves alienation and termin- 
ates ownership, and as there can be no loss of property under the 
policy without ownership, the clause relating to sale or transfer might 
be omitted. The legal effect of alienation is to destroy the right of 
recovery, and no clause declaring this to beso is necessary. As the 
policy provides for making payments of loss to “ assigns,” the clause 
requiring the consent of the company to the assignment if made, is 
proper, inasmuch as an assignment introduces a new party to the con- 
tract instead of the old. The personal nature of the contract requires 
notice of, and consent to, this charge of parties in interest, for in effect 
a new contract is created. 

The next clause relating to the interest, or title of the insured in the 
property covered is not necessary, for the reason that there can be no 
recovery beyond the amount of loss sustained by the assured, which 
loss is predicated upon, and measured by, the actual value and monied 
interest of the insured in the property covered at the time of the loss, 
except where a statute like that in force in Wisconsin declares other- 
wise. To the extent of the existing interest only can there be recovery. 


The object of the clause is undoubtedly to prevent fraud on the part | 





tS 
of the insured in representing himself as being possessed of a larger 
interest in property to be covered than he really is. But as this repre- 
sentation involves the question of fraud, it can be treated under that 
general head without any especial reference by clause in policy, 

The next and last clause referring to prohibited articles is non-com. 
mercial in its character, and should be expunged from the contract, 
The articles enumerated are never kept, as a rule, in stocks of mer- 
chandise, nor in premises where they do not naturally belong, and 
where by the general terms of the insurance, they would not be 
covered, as a part of the merchandise covered, or as permitted in the 
premises named, in view of the uses to which the same may be appro- 
priated. The rate obtained is supposed to be adequate to cover all the 
hazard naturally inhering in the risk, and to permit the presence or 
use of all such articles as naturally pertain to the risk. Where these 
inhibited articles are legitimately kept the clause should have no force, 
The object of the clause is to prevent an increase of the hazard from 
which loss may occur, and should less actually occur from the in- 
crease, unless consented to, no recovery should be permissible. But 
should the loss, if any, be not occasioned by the increase of the 
hazard or the presence or use of these prohibited articles, the rights 
of the insured should not be prejudiced. This is plain equity, and no 
more than simple commercial justice. 

Lastly, the privilege to use kerosene oil in dwellings, but not in 
stores nor other buildings is without reason. So long as this sub- 
stance is used, the world over, for light in all kinds of buildings, there 
should be no discrimination made between dwellings and other build- 
ings and no permit should be required. 

It thus appears that nearly the whole of the first section or condition 
of the common form of policy could be done away with, leaving the 
contract as amended more in harmony with the principles of equity 
and the spirit of commercial liberality which characterize the age. 





INSURANCE—ITS USE AND ABUSE. 


NSURANCE as a system was born of poverty, and had its origin in 
] necessity. 

Individuals who feltf'that they could not afford to lose by the ele- 
ments any acquired property, bethought themselves for a method of 
protection “against such loss. Consequently the idea was conceived 
that several individuals or interests collectively, could better sustain 
such loss than{single individuals or interests. 

One of the earliest developments of this idea was the issuance of an 
indemnifying bond by several individuals to a properiy-owner, whereby, 
for a consideration, the first-named parties, under certain stipulations to 
be observed by the second-named party, agreed to pay the latter all 
such loss as might be sustained to the property described in the bond 
on account of the particular perils against which protection was sought 
and furnished. The bond being subscribed by the parties issuing it 
was said to be underwritten ; hence the terms underwriting as applied 
to modern insurance, and underwriter as applied to the individual or 
corporation issuing the indemnifying bond now called a policy. Early 
underwriting was for years confined to individual enterprise, and was 
solely a personal contract, in which a full knowledge of the person to 
be protected and the property involved were necessary features, and 
unless the person and property were unobjectionable no indemnifying 
contract could be secured. Under these wholesome personal and 
property restrictions, underwriting, as originally practiced, was called 
upon to protect only against the peril named in the bond, and which 
was wholly a physical and natural hazard. This system of indemnity 
was confined in its early practice to marine perils, and marine insur- 
ance was for a long time the only form of insurance known to the origi- 
nal underwriters. The success attending marine insurance prompted 
the application of a similar theory of protection against loss by fire, 
and fire insurance was introduced as the sister of marine. The rules 
and customs of marine underwriting, as developed in its history and 
growth, constitute the groundwork for the universal system of modern 
underwriting, both in marine and fire. So far as applicable the same 
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rules of safety on the part of underwriters were observed. The charac- 
ter of the individual to be indemnified and that of the property to be 
covered were closely scrutinized. Although both branches of insur- 
ance had attained considerable commercial importance and had reached 
ahigh degree of popularity, still neither was recognized as an essential 
factor in the general business of the times. Each was still conducted 
as a private and personal matter between the contracting parties, rather 
than in the character of a general business. The benefits derived from 
this system of insurance, not only to the underwriters who made the 
business profitable in the aggregate, but to the particular individuals 
who were indemnified for loss, brought the system into increased popu- 
larity and more general use. Finally corporations or associations were 
created, under special laws or privileges, for the sole purpose of engag- 
ing in the business of marine and fire underwriting, and from the date 
of the organization of these corporations or associations underwriting 
may be said to have taken definite shape and character as a business, 
and to have entered the list of the permanent enterprises in which capi- 
tal and labor are involved. Under the wholesome lessons furnished by 
the knowledge and experience of individual underwriters, corporate or 
association underwriters prosecuted their business with success, 
acquired favor with the public, and had the satisfaction of witnessing 
the rapid growth of their enterprise. Commerce and industries of all 
kinds began to draw material aid from the security against loss afforded 
by insurance. The benefits derived were reciprocal, however, in their 
nature, and each enterprise, benefited the other, and in a measure 
became dependent upon the other until the relations between them be- 
came so intimate as to involve the existence of both as a necessity in 
their operations. 

This would be well enough were it not for the unfortunate fact that 
permeating all the ramifications of commercial and business enter- 
prises, and outside of any beyond the perils of fire and water, against 
which insurance was created to especially protect, there exists an ele- 
ment of danger wholly foreign to underwriting as originally contem- 
plated, and fatally destructive of the very interests it was particularly 
to benefit. This is the element of moral hazard. This element was 
never taken into the account when underwriting as a system of pro- 
tection against loss was introduced. Physical hazard was the only 
hazard against which underwriters proposed to offer protection or 
involved in the theory of indemnification upon which they operated. 

The incorporation of this unnatural element in the business of un- 
derwriting under the enlarged scope of the business done, and its 
conduct as a general instead of a private enterprise, has so changed the 
entire character of the business as to most seriously call in question 
the wisdom of its permanent continuance. The destruction of property 
by this foreign peril is so great as to be alarming, and to demand the 
especial consideration of underwriters, and also to arrest the attention 
of the civil authorities. Insurance, as practiced to-day, is very far 
from being the honorable and beneficent system for the distribution of 
the loss of the one over the many which it originally was, and whether 
it be not at this time an evil rather than a good to the community, and 
one which should receive legislative treatment in the direction of re- 
formation, is a question upon which public opinion is somewhat 
divided. 

The original use of the system has grown into a positive abuse, and 
fraudulent speculation as an object has, to a large extent, taken the 
place of mere indemnity for loss sustained without the fault of the 
insured, 

Property is daily sold to insurance companies when no other pur- 
chaser can be found, and financial embarrassment is relieved by the 
criminal destruction of property covered by insurance. In this way 
crime is stimulated and encouraged, and that which was intended as a 
blessing has in a measure at least proved a curse. 

Were the system of insurance, especially as at present practiced, 
expunged from our business economy, there would result a better mode 
of building, greater carefulness in the prevention of fires and more 
certain punishment for its malicious destruction, and, as a sequence, a 
very great saving of the material wealth of the country. Each enter- 
prise and each individual would be compelled to stand alone, and 


means, knowledge and sagacity would be required where credit, specu- 
ation and fraud now operate. Insurance, which was originally de- 
signed to aid the poor, has been, through its management, largely 
converted into an agency for the encouragement of crime and the 
destruction, by design, of a vast amount of property, which, were it 
not for insurance, would be saved to the country. 








WHAT CONSTITUTES AN INEBRIATE ? 


RUNKENNESS is the besetting sin of America, and life insur- 
D ance companies adopted a wise policy when they inserted a 
clause in their policies protecting themselves against this vice. Poli- 
cies now contain a clause making it a part of the contract that it shall 
be void in case the insured impairs his health by the use of narcotic or 
alcoholic stimulants. But it is a nice question to decide at what point 
the use of stimulants becomes hurtful. This is a question upon which 
physicians disagree. Some prescribe liquor freely to ‘their patients, 
while others represent that even the use of the smallest quantity is in- 
jurious to health. ‘‘ When doctors disagree, who shall decide ?”” A case 
which we heard of a day or two since is likely to bring before the courts 
the question as to what constitutes an inebriate. A person in good 
health, who used liquor daily, had his life insured some five or six years 
ago. In his application he stated that he used liquor moderately. The 
company accepted the risk, and he paid his premiums regularly until a 
few months ago, when the company refused to receive further pay- 
ments on the ground that he had become an inebriate. The company 
offered him a small sum to cancel his policy, but he refused, affirming, 
and offering to prove, that his habits had not changed in the least since 
the issuance of the policy, and that the company had full information 
regarding him when the policy was issued. He claimed the return of 
all money paid by him with interest. This the company refused, on the 
ground that he had been insured during the life of the policy. This 
the assured denied, affirming that if he had died the company would 
have contested the death claim on the same ground that they now seek 
the cancellation of the policy. Whether the case gets into the courts 
or is compromised outside, it will be interesting to know the basis upon 
which the- question is settled. 

If companies insure moderate drinkers and refuse inebriates, it be- 
comes necessary that the line of demarcation should be more clearly 
defined thanitis at present. Ifa man takes his cocktail on first getting 
out of bed, and, after breakfast, his “ morning’s morning in the morn- 
ing,” a constitutional “seven-o’clocker,” a little something with his 
lunch, and mouthful to wash it down with, a bottle of wine at his din- 
ner, and half a dozen drinks at his club in the evening, going to bed as 
sober as half New York does any night, is he rated as a moderate 
drinker, or as one in whom the drinking habit is developed to such an 
extent as to threaten to make him an inebriate? If he happens 
to have a policy on his life, will his heirs have to sue to re- 
cover? Or, if aman isa steady and respectable citizen the greater 
part of his time, attending to business punctually and intelligently, but 
gets on a spree once in three or four months, and goes it pretty strong 
for a week, is he to be ranked as an eccentric drinker, or classed 
among the inebriates, whose policy may be canceled at the option of 
the company? There are many persons who fill the bill on either 
of these counts, and when policies are to be arbitrarily canceled on 
the company’s own terms, it becomes a matter of considerable interest 
to them to know just where they stand. There is still another class of 
drinkers who have an interest in this question. This comprises those 
who “drink when they feel like it, sir, and are not ashamed to own 
it;’’ who have their regular hours for stepping up to the bar, drink 
“whisky straight,” and who may be depended upon to consume a 
given quantity each day with the utmost regularity, but who “ never 
get drunk, sir.” They never get beyond the muddled condition, and 
never, under any circumstances, so far overstep the limit as to go to 
bed with their boots on. Are the men who constitute the numerous 
army of this class to be classed as moderate drinkers or as inebri- 








ates? Does steady drinking impair the health, or does a regular 
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amount of alcoholic stimulant become necessary to the preservation 
of physical stamina in persons of such habits? Having asked a 
prominent life insurance officer conundrums similar to these, we 
were answered: “We do not object so much to the regular use of 
liquor by a policyholder, or to an occasional spree, but it is those fellows 
whoareconstantly drinking between drinks whenever anybody asks them 
that we are afraid of; those jolly good fellows, who can’t say no, and 
never know when they get enough. These are the ones who are 
in danger of becoming confirmed inebriates, and whose policies will 
be canceled at the first opportunity by every company that does a 
careful business and lcoks well after its policyholders.” 

There is no authority that we know of that defines the limit to 
moderate drinking, beyond which a man cannot pass without becoming 
an inebriate, or consuming an amount of alcoholic stimulant that will 
impair his health. Should the case referred to come before the courts 
it will be interesting to see how the jury is constituted. If composed 
of strict temperance men they would, doubtless, hold that any man 
who drinks spirits is an inebriate; a jury of steady drinkers would 
decide that the insured went beyond the limit of moderation when he 
went on a spree; if twelve “jolly good fellows’ should constitute the 
jury, they would regard the occasional spree as an evidence of the 
possession of high animal spirits, which had to be worked off by “a 
lark ” now and then, but afforded no evidence whatever that the man 
was an inebriate. No twelve men could be selected who would agree 
as to precisely what constitutes an inebriate, or upon the quantity of 
liquor that may be consumed without impairing health, 

The question is one full of importance to policyholders, many, if not 
most of whom are in the habit of drinking alcoholic stimulants either 
regularly or irregularly. Should they be seen at any time under the 
influence of I:quor, it would not be a difficult matter to prove that they 
had impaired their health, or had even become inebriates through the 
too free use of alcoholic stimulants. Fortunately for them, none of 
the life companies have taken an undue advantage of this clause in 
their policies ; in fact, it seems to have been inserted to protect them 
from inordinate drunkards, whichis a right and proper thing to do. 
But should the companies undertake to cancel policies upon this 
ground, and arbitrarily fix the terms of its surrender in spite of the 
protests of the holder, great injustice might result. Very few persons 
would care to contest the matter with them, and have their private 
habits exposed to the public through the medium oi the courts. They 
would sooner forfeit the policy entirely than to submit to such exposure. 
But the point is sucha nice one as to what constitutes an inebriate that 
we are not likely to have a correct definition until the courts are called 
upon to pass upon some such case as we have cited. 








FIRE BQUIPMENT. 


R. GEORGE T. HOPE, in his address before the National 
M Convention of Fire Engineers, at Cleveland, in September, 
made a good many strong points which have excited much comrrent 
in insurance circles. An address so full of sound practical ideas could 
not help but excite comment and provoke more or less criticism. His 
remarks regarding the insurance interest in the matter of the fire 
equipment of cities and villages, made in the hearing of the leading 
chief engineers of the country, must have somewhat astonished them. 
He said : 


The profit of the underwriter is not to be found in such fullness of pro- 
ficiency in fire departments as shall prevent all losses by fires. It is 
essential to his profit that fires take place, and that losses be sustained. 
In his business of insuring, and having regard only to profit in that busi- 
ness, it is not in his interest to devise or to encourage improved modes 
of extinguishing fires, or to invest money in this direction. On the con- 
trary, it is his business interest that fires should occur, and occur fre- 
quently ; and his duty as an underwriter is fulfilled when he shall say to 
the authorities of a town, or to the individuals who elect those authori- 
ties, ‘ Make your risks as safe or as unsafe as you choose to make them, 
I will charge for the hazards as I find them.” And if it were not for pos- 
sible contingencies, the greater the number of fires, so much the greater 
his profit. Numerous fires lead propertyholders more generally to insure, 
and make it easier to obtain adequate rates. 





—————_—_== 
While it is true that fires are an absolute necessity to a successfy] 


insurance business, it by no means follows that the insurance interest 
can afford to ignore the matter of fire equipment. Without efficient 
fire apparatus and trained firemen, small fires would become great 
conflagrations with a frequency that would very soon destroy the in- 
surance business of the country. New York owes its immunity from 
disastrous conflagrations to its excellent and well-disciplined fire de. 
partment. While the Cape May fire might have been a blessing to the 
insurance companies if it had been confined to the Ocean Hotel, in 
which it originated, when it swept over forty acres of ground and de- 
stroyed $400,000 worth of insured property, it became an insurance 
calamity. A proper and reasonable amount of fire apparatus at Cape 
May—such as prudent propertyowners should have supplied—would, 
without doubt, have extinguished the fire before it acquired dangerous 
headway. The fact that a fire had occurred in one of the prominent 
hotels, and been extinguished with but little damage, would have 
served the purposes of the insurance companies far better than the 
conflagration did. The residents would have seen their danger quite 
as readily, and paid their premiums with equal alacrity. But, for 
the lack of proper fire $400,000 insurable 
property has been placed beyond the necessity or possibility of being 
insured, 

Well equipped fire departments are not only necessary to a success- 
ful insurance business, but are its salvation. W.thout them the losses 
by fire would be so enormous that insurance companies could not 
afford to take the risks at any rates that mig at be offered. Withdraw 
the fire department from New York for two weeks and the city would 
be in ashes and not an insurance company left to tell the story of the 
disaster. So it is in every city and village in the land—the fire depart- 
ments prevent conflagrations that would be the ruin of the insurance 
companies. There is no danger that their “ fullness of proficiency” 
will be able to prevent fires; prevention rests rather with architects, 
builders and occupants of buildings than with the firemen. Their 
business is to put out fires that occur—not specially to prevent them. 
Let the fire equipment of a city be never so efficient, fires cannot be 
prevented ; they may be controlled and conflagrations avoided, which 
is precisely what the insurance companies want. Let fires occur, but 
save us from confligrations, is the desire of the insurance interest. 
With the occurrence of non-preventible fires, or fires that result from 
carelessness, there will be sufficient loss to serve as a constant stimu- 
lant to the insurance business. No prudent man leaves his property 
uninsured. He might do soif all the exposures to which it is liable were 
subject to his control. But they are not. However prudent and care- 
ful he may be himself, his property is in constant peril from the care- 
lessness or malice of his neighbors. He must insure, or foolishly 
take the risk of losses from causes he does not dream of, and which 
never occurred to him as a factor in the danger to which he was ex- 
posed. It is “the possible contingencies’”’ of great conflagrations 
that the propertyholder must insure against, as well as against the 
risks to which he himself exposes his property. A fully equipped fire 
department affords him the same protection against this “ possible 
contingency ”’ that it does the insurance companies, and is the salva- 
tion of both. property- 
holders to insure more generally,” a superfluity of fires would so im- 
pair the insurance capital of the country that confidence in all forms 
of insurance would be destroyed, and neither 
any other would be obtained by the companies. 
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While it is true that “numerous fires lead 
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Insurance companies shoul! be the first to demand of every com- 
munity that it provide adequate fire protection before accepting any 
risks therein; require of the citizen the performance of his whole duty 
in the premises, and then “ charge for the hazard as you find it.”” The 
greater the proficiency of the fire departments, the more secure the 
risks covered by the insurance companies, while the number of fires 
that occur will in no wise be The losses thereby may be 
reduced, but the number of fires is not in the least contingent upon 
the capacity of the fire department. There are always a sufficient 
number occuring to direct the attention of propertyholders to the 
necessity of protecting their investments by insurance, and, in most 
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a 
cities, to impress upon them the necessity of further providing against 
« possible contingencies ’”’ by liberal contributions for the support of a 
trained and disciplined corps of firemen, The interests of the citizen 
and the insurance companies, so far as fire protection is concerned, are 
jdentical. An efficient fire department simply controls fires and pre- 
yents conflagrations, but it does not assume and could not if it would, 
to prevent fires, the frequent occurrence of which Mr. Hope so frankly 
says is necessary to the profitable prosecution of the fire insurance 


business. 





SURRENDER VALUES. 

HE question of “ Who Owns the Reserve”’ in life insurance has 
T passed through various phases of discussion, and the answers 
have swung from one extreme to the other, so that while theorists 
have claimed the whole reserve as the property of the insured, the com- 
panies have practically exercised a full and complete ownership thereof. 
In one case it seems to have been held that the greater part of the 
reserves of the outgoing members belong to the new members who 
are about coming in, a curious proposition, which, however, is sus- 
tained by an abundance of reasoning, based on the'principles of life 
insurance as heretofore laid down by experts. 

The history of surrender values in the United States is somewhat 
interesting. As is well known to insurance men, a large proportion of 
the business now on the books was obtained upon the representation 
that cash surrender values would be paid. 

This “feature” used to be put torward in circulars and by word of 
mouth as one of the staple arguments to meet the objection that all 
would be lost on failure to pay. And for several years the understand- 
ing so had was faithfully adhered to, and the policyholder could at 
any time after two years obtain a surrender value equal to seventy- 
five per cent of the reserve on his policy. 

But the increase in the number of companies led to ruinous compe- 
tition in agency expenses and compelled the newer companies to cut 
down the surrender values to sixty, fifty and even smaller per centages 
of the reserve, until finally the actuaries were ashamed to make a com- 
putation, and it was left to any officer to make a “ rule-of-thumb ” 
valuation and offer the least he thought the policyholder would take 
as a surrender value. 

Occasionally it happened that one insured in two companies would 
surrender the policy in the larger company, where he could get the 
highest value, and keep up the inferior policy, for which little had been 
offered. As a natural consequence, the older companies felt con- 
strained to protect themselves and follow the direction of the market. 
Fifty per cent of the reserve became the usual price offered even by 
good companies, till the lawyers came in and solved the difficulty in 
true lawyer-like fashion, by declaring that it was not lawful to pay 
any surrender value. This idea was eagerly seized by the larger com- 
panies, who now began to experience the effect of the hard times in 
the increased number of applications for surrender values, which they 
feared would injuriously decrease their membership and diminish their 
assets. But as the policies generally contained conditions for paid-up 
insurance, only a partial relief was experienced, the cancellations run- 
ning into paid-up insurance. 

To obviate this, the various systems of Tontines were devised, doing 
away with surrender values, or paid-up insurance during the period of 
ten or more years, and many of the old policies were changed into 
these more favorable forms. 

In the manner thus described, the managers of life companies have 
guided their barks through dangerous seas, till those that have 
escaped the perils of the voyage remain more staunch and strong 
than ever. 

It now beconies a question, whether, in the new course now opening 
before them, the same kind of seamanship will be available. And 
with this view it will be well to consider the present state of feeling on 
the subject of life insurance, and the real attitude held by those whom 
it may be desired to solicit. The refusal to pay a cash surrender value, 
or the offer to pay an insignificant sum, has been a constant surprise 








to those insured, and a source of mortification and dissatisfaction to 
many who have argued and labored in the good cause. 

Those who have been incredulous and inimical to the system find 
here the realization of their prophecies, and so receive recruits to their 
ranks from the former friends of insurance. 

The zealous agent discovers a new obs'acle to his success, and must 
become not only the apostle, but the defender of the faith, while he 
feels that any defense which he can make is necessarily weak and un- 
satisfactory. 

While the people want insurance, they do not wish to pay more 
for it than it is worth; nor will they be drawn into a one-sided contract 
from which death is their only escape. 

This is amply shown by the formation of innumerable associations 
of the co-operative order, in which the experiment as to what life in- 
surance ought really to cost is being tried. These are more numerous, 
and for the time more successful, than our life officers are willing to 
admit, and the publication of articles and pamphlets filled with well- 
worn arguments and intricate figures, showing the inevitable end of 
these attempts, has no more effect on their promoters and followers 
than water on a duck’s back. Conceding that such experiments must 
fail, it does not follow that the victims will then flock to the regular 
companies. They are more likely to abandon insurance altogether as a 
deception and a fraud. 

A return to the old-fashioned, straight-forward methods is what is 
needed to meet the demands of the hour. The companies have stood 
too much upon technicalities and legal quibbles. They have built 
around themselves a Chinese wall of rules and conventionalities, behind 
which, indeed, they are well intrenched as to old members, but in 
which the outside barbarian will suffer them to die of dry-rot. 

The cautious applicant now insists that while he must pay a fair 
price for good insurance, yet if he should wish to withdraw he ought 
to be secured such a return as to reduce his outlay to the actual cost 
of the insurance. 

The effective method of attracting new business will, therefore, be 
not by reducing rates or granting credits, but by makirg a fair con- 
tract, guaranteeing a return of the unearned portions of the premiums 
paid upon the cancellation of the policy. 

When that is done, and not till then, will the life companies fully re- 
gain the confidence of the public, and re-establish the flourishing condi- 
tions of former days. 








DEPOSITS OF BANKRUPT INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. 

HE superabundant care which the insurance departments exercise 

over the companies, under which the strong companies are 

made weak and the weak companies are annihilated, seems to pursue 

the latter even after their death. Their bodies are kept above ground 

and carved and dissected by receivers, superintendents and attorneys, 
with little regard to the rights and feelings of the mourners. 

One of the chief merits claimed for the system of state supervision 
has been the requirement of a deposit of $100,000 with the insurance 
departments, to secure in some measure the payments of policyholders. 
And it must be admitted that in many instances that fund remains as 
the principal vestige of the money poured into the coffers of the compa- 
nies, from which any return is likely to be made to those insured. 

Upon the failure cf the companies it was supposed that these depo- 
sits were at least secure and would be promptly distributed. 

Secure, indeed, they are; for the department is unwilling to part 
with them, and those empowered to wind up the companies have been 
compelled to waste time and money in attempts to obtain the funds for 
distribution, which attempts have usually failed. Suits have been 
brought and carried through all the courts to the highest and down and 
up again without bringing the money. Special acts have been passed 
in the legislature to facilitate the matter, and yet there is no relief. 

The case of the Eclectic Life went twice to the court of appeals, 
notwithstanding an act had been passed, in 1875, making special pro- 
vision for the case, and it is still undecided. 
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Similar suits are pending in other companies, and the policyholders 
are kept out of what little may be coming to them, while the lawyers 
are running up fees and expenses to be paid out of the “sacred fund.” 

The New York insurance department now holds deposits of twenty 
bankrupt companies, amounting in the aggregate to $3,355,000, 
nearly three and one half millions of dollars, which ought to be dis- 
tributed among the insured, but which the receivers cannot obtain 
because of the litigous opposition of the insurance department. 

If it be said that the question of who should distribute the fund is a 
doubtful one and requires to be decided, the answer is that the question 
would have slept forever if it had not been raised by the insurance de- 
partment. 

Who else would have raised it? Certainly not the receivers, who 
would be glad to get the funds for distribution. 

Neither would the policyholders grumble at getting their money 
promptly. No wrong would have been committed, and no one would 
have been injured by the prompt transfer of the securities and the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds to those entitled thereto. 

It is the old story of the circumlocution office, and while the superin- 
tendent is tying his red tape the press and the people are denouncing 
the receivers, who, as shown, are not much to blame. 

Whatever may be their ultimate profits, the receivers at present are 
fattening upon air. 








BUSINESS AMENITIES. 


NE of the first effects of civilization is to render individuals more 
() considerate of the feelings and fortunes of others, and to inspire 
each person with a desire to promote the well-being of his neighbor 
even at the expense of his own comfort or interests. In the higher 
walks of life where the greatest degree of civilization exists, and where 
social cultivation has reached its most perfect condition, we find a keen 
appreciation of, and a marked attention paid to, the social civilities 
which furnish the jewel setting in the crown of life, 

It is the boast of the age that the nineteenth century has witnessed 
amore perfect development of civilization than has existed at any 
previous period in the history of the world; that as compared with 
the present social development the cultivation attained in the most 
brilliant days of the ancient Greek and Roman empires will not com- 
pare, although the theme of poetry and song for ages; and that this is 
an epoch of splendid and unparalleled social and mental development. 
From the progress which unquestionably has been made in the con- 
dition of society generally, it would be natural to expect a correspond- 
ing advancement in the civilities entering into business intercourse, and 
recognized as the amenities of life. Honor, charity and courtesy are 
the characteristics of dealing one would expect to discover in all phases 
of business operations, giving the business side of men’s character a 
finish in keeping with his physical and mental surroundings. 

The business of insurance, demanding as it does intelligence, business 
tact and social position, as qualifications for its successful prosecution, 
would seem to be a vocation in which the amenities of life would be 
recognized to a very marked degree, and the interchange of business 
courtesies, one would think, would constitute a large part of the capital 
of the professional underwriter, not only as relates to his intercourse 
with the insuring public, but also as to his relations with his brethren 
of the profession. Unfortunately, theory and practice are not always 
in the most perfect harmony ; indeed, they very seldom are in accord, 
but are usually made prominent by the incongruities and contrasts 
they present, and this latter condition is presented with particular 
emphasis in the every-day experience of the modern underwriter. 
There is no business in which men are engaged approaching the 
dignity of underwriting, in which so many demoralizing and dis- 
courteous practices have been allowed to exist, and not only this but 
actually encouraged, as in the business of insurance, from the exalted 
official who plumes himself upon his gentlemanly attributes, to the 
seedy street solicitor who has forgotten every instinct of manliness in 
his fight for bread. Selfishness, duplicity and cunning ma-k the ex- 
perience of too great a proportion of those engaged in insurance, and 





by reason of this fact, the profession of underwriting, if it may be 
called a profession, has never risen to the dignity which the importance 
of the business merits, but asa calling ranks several degrees below par, 
The honor and consideration for truth which give tone to many of the 
avocations of life, are almost wholly wanting in the every-day practice 
of the average insurance representative. Not perhaps so much in his 
dealings with his patrons as with his professional brethren, for whom 
he seems to have little or no regard further than may serve his own 
purely selfish ends. The amenities of business with him are never 
recognized if self-interest be involved, but every consideration of the 
rights or feelings of those with whom he is brought into professional 
contact is ignored in the strife for business, and the man is lost that the 
individual may succeed. 

The average insurance agent as a man, is not in any respect inferior 
to the average man of any other avocation. His intelligence, char- 
acter and social position are not below the average of his neighbors, 
and he is looked upon as a fair representative of the community of 
which he is a member. This is probably the estimate placed upon 
him when he enters the insurance field, and which gives him his value 
as an agent, and which, indeed may continue to be the estimate of 
those who are not brought into contact with him as competitors in 
business. To the latter he is known under the demoralizing influence 
of the every-day practices of insurance, and is seen as he 1s, or as he 
has grown to be, under the surroundings which now control him. 
Shrewdness almost amounting to duplicity, and cunning which would 
put diplomacy to the blush, have taken the place of that frankness, 
candor and straightforwardness of manner, which once characterized 
his intercourse with others, and which gave him his reputation. This 
degeneracy is not so much owing to any particular weakness of char- 
acter, as to the corrupting influences operating in the business, and 
which seem almost inseparable from it under the existing order of 
things. The sharpness of competition, the jealousy of rivalry, and the 
ambition which is the crowning feature of our industrial life, each, and 
all combined, tend to destroy one’s regard for civilities which in the 
least interfere with that success which in this age appears to be the 
sole object of life, a success purchased at any sacrifice necessary to 
obtain it. This want of regard*to the amenities which should be ob- 
served in the practice of so prominent a calling as underwriting, 
is a lamentable feature of the business, and more than anything 
else operates against its permanent improvement, and keeps it down 
to the grade of semi-respectable as an avocation. Just in proportion 
as the rank and file of the insurance profession rise to the full measure 
of the requirements of the terms in an observance of the practices 
essential to bring the business of underwriting up to the highest de- 
velopment attainable, will the business acquire tone, and insurance as 
a calling advance to the position which its growing importance merits. 
This improvement, however, in the practice of underwriting, can only 
be brought about by the united and determined action of the indi- 
viduals of all grades who are engaged in it, and by a scrupulous atten- 
tion to the civilities which the business requires, and which may be 
summed up as professional amenities. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES MUST KNOW THE 
BUILDINGS WHICH THEY INSURE. 


ROM all that I can learn, either from observation or from reports 
FE of conventions of underwriters and fire engineers, I have no 
hesitation in saying that many of the companies interested know very 
little about the construction and value of the buildings or the character 
and standing of the parties mentioned in their several policies. ‘ No 
questions asked "’ may be an advisable motto (I do not say it is) when 
property is lost, but not when it has to be protected at other people’s 
expense. 

Less than ten minutes walk from where I write is a large house 
which was erected at a cost of some $20,000, and in this house might 
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have been seen less than a month ago a representative of a certain 
insurance company, who was to examine and report. His report was 
brief, and to the effect that the house in question was not worth one- 
third of what it was insured for. The examination in this case was 
made by a builder. Fortunately for the company concerned, no 
damage had been done by fire for the last eight years ; but why it 
was ever insured for more than three times its value I cannot pretend 
tosay. If I am rightly informed, over-insurance has not proved very 
beneficial of late to several companies, if it has been to their agents. 
How to stop this over-insurance is a problem to be solved. Some say, 
compel the company to pay the full amount of the policy, but I say 
refuse the risk wherever it is, for no honest man wants more money 
advanced on any description of property than it is really worth. 
Prevention is always better than cure, and until the good time comes 
when every fire insurance agent knows “all about a building,” or 
none but practical men are employed to examine every building, we 
shall have more fires than we have any right to expect even in these 
hard times. 

Speculative builders have no trouble in insuring rows of dwelling 
houses built by contract, although the company assuming the risk 
knows nothing about their construction. Of course some enterprising 
agent, related to the builder, has seen the houses, and made what he 
calls a thorough examination; and after it was over he knew no more 
about the foundations, the thickness of the walls, the composition of 
the mortar, the quality of the brick or timber, or the size of the joists 
and rafters than the man in the moon. A hanging chimney or a bracket 
chimney is to our friend a chimney and nothing more. He can write a 
good hand, and be able to fill up any number of forms and blanks ; 
he can report favorably about the streng h and durability of the houses 
so examined, and when the risk is accepted, he can pocket the com- 
mission. ‘Per Simmons,” in THE SPECTATOR for May said, “ There 
is no more popular delusion than that dwelling house insurance is all 
profit. A Hartford company finds that thirty-two out of every one 
hundred of its losses were on dwellings. One of the largest American 
companies has positively lost money on dwelling-house insurance, and 
the entire premium receipts of the Agricultural, of Watertown, failed 
to pay the losses and expenses of doing an exclusively dwelling-house 
business by nearly seven per cent for the year 1877.”’ “ Facts are stub- 
born things,” yet in light of these facts we read that one. George 
Symms, of Augusta, Ga., is absurd enough to “ offer insurance on all 
classess of dwelling-houses, rates reduced 50 per cent.” Symms is an 
illustration of an enterprising agent who knows nothing about his 
business. 

Dwelling-houses must be insured, and need not be taken at a loss, 
if afew facts about their construction were known. In the city of 
New York 125 new buildings were commenced, and 830 new buildings 
were in progress in the month of October, besides 180 alterations in 
buildings; so that the present time seems favorable tor an investiga- 
tion by the companies as to the kind of risks they will be asked to 
accept. There can be no good reason given by underwriters why 
they should accept risks which they never have seen, on the represen- 
tation of an incompetent agent who knows nothing at all about the 
construction of a building, whether the materials used were good, bad 
or indifferent, who makes no allowance for the depreciation of prop- 
erty, or the changes incident to all business centres. How much is 
lost every year by faulty construction let those testify who know 
whereof they speak. Mr. George T. Hope, of New York, no mean 
authority, said at Cleveland: “It is quite probable that there is not a 
single moment in the yearin which some building is not burning, as the 
aggregate number of insured fires, gives us a new fire every eight 
minutes the whole year round. Two-thirds of them ought not to take 
place. One-half of that share of them springs from sheer carelessness 
in construction.” President Blackwelder, at Chicago, gave expression 
to sentiments somewhat similar: ‘“‘ The state is so much the poorer 
In no other country is the drain upon its 
resources so great from this cause as in ours. There are many reasons 
for this, chief of which is the poor construction of buildings.” Mr. 
D. Morse “ lamented the fact that the faulty construction of chimneys 


every time a fire occurs. 


in the western and northwestern states, caused 65 per cent of the honest 
losses.” 

We agree with Clifford Thomson, who told the Cleveland Conven- 
tion that “a fireman should be something of an architect, that he 
may detect faults in the construction of a building, and something of 
a builder to be able to judge of the quality of material that is used in 
new buildings.” But we go a step further, and maintain that there 
would be no occasion for a fireman to know so much, while those who 
take the risk know so little, if a proper examination were made of 
every building while in course of construction by a qualified agent, 
who should be “something of an architect” and “something of a 
builder.” Our good friend Moore says in his book: “ Buildings in 
course of construction are not good risks at current and available 
rates. The agent should examine the building frequently to see that 
none of the rules of safe architecture are violated.’’ I admit that if 
the agent knows anything about architecture or building, he may soon 
discover many violations of the law, but unfortunately there are many 
agents who are not architects or builders. I have known some in our 
rural districts who kept the post-office, and others who kept a lager 
beer saloon. How much these worthy men know about violations of 
the building act, I am quite at a loss to determine. A New York 
paper says rather pointedly : “Life insurance companies wil] not 
insure the life of a man in poor health, and fire insurance companies 
are beginning to think it is not more profitable to insure an unsound 
building. The faulty construction of a building is likely to make it a 
loss to the company that takes its risk.” The fire department of New 
York, consists of 845 men, while London, with a population nearly 
four times as large is taken care of by 406 men of the London Fire 
Brigade. It we built as strong on this side of the Atlantic, and only 
insured what was worth insuring, holders of insurance stock would 
not murmur as they do now. 








MISCELLANY. 
THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL. 


By Dr T. LAUDER BRUNTON. 


[From the Contemporary Review, for November. ] 


HE abuse of alcohol is universally condemned, and every one 
blames the conduct of the man who, by excessive indulgence in 
alcoholic liquors, ruins his health, destroys his character, and impover- 
ishes his family. But some persons, not content with condemning the 
abuse, object entirely to the use of alcohol, affirming that it is injurious 
even when taken in the smallest quantities, and that it is of no service 
under any circumstances whatever. Others maintain that the moderate 
use of alcohol not only adds to their enjoyment without doing them any 
harm, but that it actually makes them better and strunger, rendering them 
more lively and agreeable in their social relations, and enabling them to 
work harder, to think more clearly, to write more elegantly, and to speak 
more fluently: In this, asin many other things, the truth lies between 
the extremes. Both of these opinions contain a certain amount of truth, 
but neither represents the whole truth. Each may be true of certain in- 
dividuals, but neither is true for all. There are Some persons on whom 
the smallest quantity of alcohol seems to act like the taste of blood on a 
tiger, producing in them a wild desire for more, and destroying all self- 
control. For them alcohol is a poison, and total abstinence is their only 
safeguard. There are others, again, who can do more mental work, and 
perhaps work of a better quality, by means of alcohol, than they could do 
without it, and who, when under its influence, are more sprightly, witty, 
and agreeable, than at other times. Such persons may sometimes go on 
taking alcohol in moderation for a long time without doing themselves 
much harm, but they run a great risk. For the very increase in power 
which the alcohol gives them is apt to induce them to use it more and 
more, and when their nervous system begins to fail under the combined 
effect of the excessive demands upon it which alcohol enables them to 
make and the destructive action of excessive drinking itself, their self- 
control disappears, and they may sink into a drunkard’s grave. Were it 
not for this risk, the use of alcohol might be regarded as advantageous 
in those who are called upon to work only in “ spurts,” or to appear as 
pleasant companions or brilliant talkers only for a short time in each day, 
and who are able to take abundant rest during the intervals, so as to 
allow time to repair the waste caused by the inordinate strain upon their 
powers during their periods of activity. But the number of men in this 
position is comparatively small, and most people are called on to do 
steady work day after day, and to make themselves, at all times, at least 





fairly agreeable to those whom they meet. For all such, alcohol is of 
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little use so long as they are young and strong. They may possibly take 
it occasionally as a luxury, but if they eat well and sleep well they will, 
as a rule, do more work, mental or bodily, and be better without it. It is 
in those who are past middle age, and whose strength is declining with 
advancing years, in those who are debilitated by unfavorable external cir- 
cumstances, or in those who are prostrated by disease, that alcohol most 
clearly exerts a beneficial action, and, when properly used, it becomes as 
powerful for good as it is for evil when abused. 

In order to understand what its uses are, we must try to obtain an ac- 
curate knowledge of the action which alcohol really exerts on the body. 
The two chief reasons given for its consumption are, first, that it is a 
food, and, second, that it is a stimulant. As different persons may attach 
different meanings to the words “food” and “stimulant,” it may be well 
before going any further to explain what we understand by them. By 
food we mean something which is consumed in the body, and which sup- 
plies energy to it in somewhat the same way that fuel supplies energy to 
the steam-engine. This definition is perhaps too limited, excluding as it 
does certain substances, scientifically recognized as foods, such as lime 
and other mineral substances, which supply no energy to the body, but 
serve to keep it in repair, just as iron and brass are occasionally required 
to repair the results of wear and tear in the steam-engine. It corre- 
sponds, however, more closely to the popular idea of food, and is, we 
think, the best for our present purpose. A stimulant is something 
which enables us to get more work than usual out of the body or one 
of its parts in a given time, just as a steam-engine may be made to do 
more in a given time by working it at a higher pressure. 

We will first consider what claims alcohol has to be reckoned a food, 
and perhaps this can be best done by comparing it with a substance, like 
sugar, whose claim to the title of food no one doubts. If we find that 
alcohol possesses those qualities which entitle sugar to rank as a food, 
we must admit that it also deserves the name. Sugar disappears in the 
body as fuel does in the steam-engine ; and although it will not support 
life if given alone, yet along with other food, it will supply energy for 
increased work, or prevent the body from wasting. In these points alco- 
hol resembles sugar. It disappears in the body, and although it will not 
of itself support life entirely, yet instances are on record of persons 
having Jived for a considerable time with scarcely any other food. Ham- 
mond observed also, that when his diet was insufficient, the addition of a 
little alcohol to it not only prevented him from losing weight as he had 
previously done, but converted this loss into a positive gain. The ob- 
jection may be urged that some observers have found alcohol pass out 
unchanged from the body, and that it therefore cannot be ranked asa 
food. But the same objection applies to sugar, for the experiments just 
referred to were made with large quantities of alcohol, and when much 
sugar is taken at once, it will also be excreted unchanged. 

As alcohol, then, agrees with sugar in its essential qualities, we may 
regard its title to the name of food as completely established. But there 
are various sorts of food, as well as various sorts of fuel ; and although 
alcohol may be a food like sugar, its use may not be so generally conve- 
nient. Sulphur is a fuel, as well as coal, but one would not dream of 
using it to warm a room. It serves to tip a lucifer match, but if burned in 
a grate the products of combustion would corrode everything in the 
neighborhood, and, if it were mixed with coal, would hinder its burning. 
Now alcohol somewhat resembles sulphur in this respect, for it has the 
curious property of interfering with the combustion of other substances in 
the body while it is decomposed itself. Thus, whilst it is a useful food in 
fevers and other diseases when little else can be taken, it can hardly be 
regarded as a convenient food in health. 

We now come to the action of alcohol as a stimulant—as something 
which will enable the body, or one of its parts, to do more work in a given 
time than can be accomplished without it. In a large factory, where 
steam is conveyed from a central boiler to different machines throughout 
the building, the amount of work done by any one machine will depend 
upon the pressure of steam in the boiler itself, and the quantity which is 
allowed to pass to that particular machine. In the body, the work 
depends very much upon the pressure of blood in the vessels, and the 
activity of any organ corresponds closely with the amount of blood which 
passes to it. When the brain is active, its vessels become full, and the 
blood pours rapidly through them. The same is the case with the 
stomach during digestion, and with the muscles during exercise. Thus, 
when any organ is in action, it takes more blood than it does during rest, 
and the quantity which goes to the other organs 1s proportionately less, 
so that they are unable to act all together unless the heart be stimulated 
and the circulation generally increased. When a person is weak, and his 
circulation languid, he will go to sleep after dinner, or, if compelled to 
use his brain at such a time, his digestion will suffer. If suddenly asked 
a question while walking, he will stand still to think before he answers it. 
The supply of blocd being insufficient for more than one organ at a time, 
his brain cannot act while his stomach is digesting or his muscles are in 
exercise, and his stomach cannot digest if his blood be called away from 
it to the brain. Should, however, the heart be stimulated, and the circula- 
tion thus be accelerated, each organ may receive an abundant supply, and 
brain, muscles, and stomach may all act at once without interfering with 
one another. Such an active circulation is generally associated with a 
sense of well-being and power, and such things as induce this condition 
are universally sought for by mankind. The old Norsemen found it in the 
furious excitement of battle, and when the fight was over they stimulated 
their flagging pulses by wild carousal. While cold depresses the circula- 
tion, heat increases it, and the people of southern climes have therefore 
less need of artificial stimulants than the inhabitants of the frigid north, 








yet they, too, stimulate their circulation, and find pleasure in the excite- 
ment offered by games of chance, 

Ii is the sense of well-being and power which alcohol gives that consti- 
tutes its chief attraction as a luxury, although the pleasure afforded to the 
palate by the bouquet of choice wines is not to be entirely overlooked 
This sense of strength and comfort may be entirely subjective and, 
although it may be real at first, may continue to be felt after the power hes 
ceased, so that an individual under the influence of liquor fancies himself 
able to perform feats of which he is utterly incapable, and may Suppose 
himself in a palace while he is wallowing in a sty, ¥ 

_ The action of alcohol as a stimulant is two-fold. It will stimulate the 
circulation reflexly, as it is termed, through the nerves of the stomach and 
also direct by its action on the heart while passing through it with the 
blood. By reflex stimulation we mean that an impression made upon 
some part of the body, as the skin, the mouth, or the stomach, is transmit- 
ted along a sensory nerve up to a nerve center, such as the brain, and 
thence passes back along a motor or efferent nerve to a muscle, such as 
the heart, the muscles of the limbs, or those muscular fibres which, sur- 
rounding the vessels, regulate their size, and consequently the flow of 
blood through them. Thus, cold water dashed on the face of a fainting 
person wil] quicken the heart, and bring back color to the pallid cheek. 
The water has not reached the heart, but the stimulation of the cold has 
been transmitted by the sensory nerves from the skin of the face to the 
brain, and thence to the heart and vessels. A glass of cold water drunk 
when the faint is coming on will prevent the circulation from becoming 
too languid, and will remove the feeling of weakness. Here, also, the 
water has not reached the heart or vessels, but has merely acted upon 
them through the sensory nerves of the stomach in the same way as it did 
in the other case through the sensory nerves of the skin. : 

But it is not merely the circulation generally which can be thus reflexly 
stimulated. It seem probable that the circulation in the brain alone may 
be increased, and mental processes quickened, by reflex action froin the 
skin. There are two nerves, known as the fifth pair, which are distributed 
to the skin of the head, and to the mucous membrane of the eyes, nose, 
and mouth. These nerves are closely connected with the heart and ves- 
sels, and by stimulating their branches the circulation may be greatly in- 
fluenced. as in the case of fainting fust alluded to. It is a curious fact 
that people of all nations are accustomed, when in any difficulty, to 
stimulate one or another branch of the fifth nerve, and quicken their 
mental processes. Thus, some persons, when puzzled, scratch their 
heads; others rub their foreheads, and others stroke or pull their beards, 
thus stimulating the occipital, frontal, or mental branches of those nerves, 
Many Germans, when thinking. have a habit of striking their fingers 
against their noses, and thus stimulating the nasal cutaneous branches ; 
while in this country some people stimulate the branches distributed to 
the mucous membrane of the nose by taking snuff. The late Lo-d Derby, 
when translating Homer, was accustomed to eat brandied cherries. One 
man will eat figs whilst composing a leading article, another will suck 
chocolate cremes ; some will smoke cigarettes, and others sip brandy- 
and-water. By these means they stimulate the lingual and _ buccal 
branches of the fifth nerve, and thus reflexly excite their brains. Alcohol 
appears to excite the circulation through the brain reflexly from the 
mouth, and to stimulate the heart reflexly from the stomach, even before 
it is absorbed into the blood. Shortly after it has been swallowed, how- 
ever, it is absorbed from the stomach, and passes with the blood to the 
heart, to the brain, and to the other parts of the nervous system, upon 
which it then begins to act directly, Under its influence the heart beats 
more quickly, the blood circulates more freely, and thus the functional 
power of the various organs in the body is increased, so that the brain 
may think more rapidly, the muscles act more powerfully, and the 
stomach digest more easily. But with this exception, the effect of alcohol 
upon the nervous system may be described as one of progressive paralysis. 
The higher centres suffer first, and the judgment is probably the first 
quality to be impaired. One of the most esteemed novelists of the pres- 
ent day informs me that, although he can take a great deal of wine with- 
out its having any apparent effect on him, yet a single glass of sherry is 
enough to take the fine edge off his intellect. He is able to write easily 
and fluently in the evening, after taking dinner and drinking wine, but 
what he then writes will not bear his own criticism next morning, 
although, curiously enough, it may seem to him excellent at the time of 
writing. As the effect of alcohol progresses, judgment becomes still 
further impaired, although the other faculties of the mind may remain, 
not only undiminished by the direct action of the alcohol upon the brain, 
but greatly increased by the general excitement of the circulation. The 
imagination may thus be more vivid than usual, and the emotions more 
lively, and both, being more or less liberated from the control of the 
judgment, manifest themselves in sparkling wit or withering invective. 
Sheridan is said to have delivered his greatest speech under the influence 
of two bottles of champage, which he had swallowed at a single draught ; 
and in persons of over-cautious temperament, and too reserved manners, 
the removal of the excessive restraint under which they habitually act 
renders them for the time more sociable and agreeable. By-and-by, how- 
ever, the other parts of the nervous system are successively weakened ; 
the tongue stammers, the vision becomes double, the legs fail, and the 
man falls insensible. It is evident, then, that only the first stages of 
alcvholic action are at all beneficial, the later stages being as clearly 
injurious. 

It is asserted by some that even these earlier stages are hurtful, and 
that any apparent increase of power obtained by the use of alcohol is 
gained at the expense of subsequent reaction. This is to some extent 
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true, because it is evident that if the expenditure of energy by the body 
be quickened it cannot last so long, unless fresh energy be supplied by 
fresh food. This seems to be shown by the effect of alcohol on the pulse. 
Parkes found that the immediate effect of drinking spirits was to quicken 
the pulse, but that after a certain time its rate fell below the normal, so 
that in twenty-four hours the number of the heart’s beats was the same 
whether alcohol had been taken or not. It seems probable that a similar 
condition occurs in the whole body when called upon to make, like the 
heart, continuous and prolonged exertions; and under such circumstances 
the use of alcohol appears to be injurious, the temporary stimulus sup- 
plied by it quickly passing off, and being succeeded by languor and 
weakness. 

If the exertion required is to last only for a short time, but is beyond 

the ordinary powers of the organism to perform, alcohol may be useful 
in calling, as it were, upon the reserve store of energy, and enabling a 
man’ to use up at once in one grand effort the energy which would 
usually suffice for a considerable time, but would be expended in 
litle things. Alcohol may thus be very useful by imparting the 
power to accomplish a feat otherwise impossible, just as a bill may 
enable a merchant to tide over a crisis and complete a transaction 
which he could not have done with his current capital. So long 
as the merchant does not extend his liabilities too far, and the man 
does not make too great demands upon the reserve power of his organ- 
ism, the one may employ bills and the other alcoho! to accomplish his 
purpose, without injuring his credit or his health, but they run great risk 
whenever they exceed in the least, and great excess will lead to certain 
ruin. Lavish expenditure of money or strength must be followed by re- 
trenchment, and the increased exertions made under the action of alcohol 
must be compensated by rest or food afterwards, unless the body is to 
break down completely. But just asthe merchant by the proper use of 
bills may not only enlarge the sphere of his transactions, but add with 
certainty to his capital, so a proper use of alcohol may not only stimulate 
aman to increased exertion for a time, but may help him to prevent any 
after-depressior by the use of food. This was well shown by the experi- 
ence gained in the Ashantee campaign. When the men, marching under 
a burning sun, began to flag, a ration of rum served out to them tempor- 
arily removed their fatigue and enabled them to proceed briskly. If the 
increased exertion required of them had lasted only for a short time, the 
rum would have enabled them to bear it with ease ; but, as it usually ex- 
tended over some hours, the effect of the rum passed off and was succeeded 
by lassitude. Indeed, it was generally found that, after marching for 
three miles, the effect of the rum had completely disappeared, and was 
succeeded by a greater languor than before. If a second ration were 
now served out its stimulating effect was less, its action more transient, 
and the succeeding weakness still greater. When becf-tea was served 
out instead of rum, it appeared to stimulate quite as well, and was not 
succeeded by any reaction. It was at the end of the march that the bene- 
ficial action of the rum was most clearly seen. After long exertion the 
nerves of the stomach appear to participate ir the general fatigue, and 
food then taken is not readily digested. If a small quantity of alcohol be 
taken first, it stimulates the secretion from the stomach, and quickens the 
circulation generally, thus enabling the food to be digested and absorbed 
so quickly that, before the effect of the alcohol has passed off, the pro- 
ducts of digestion are already circulating in the blood, and keeping up the 
the strength of the individual. In young men a short interval of rest be- 
tween fatiguing exertion and a succeeding meal will enable the stomach 
to regain its power, and alcohol is then unnecessary, but in men above 
middle age, where the reparative processes are slower, the use of alcohol 
is desirable. In Ashantee the younger soldiers, who no doubt stretched 
themselves on the ground and rested after their march until the campfires 
were lighted and their evening meal prepared, did not seem to care much 
for the ration of rum then served out to them. the rest being of itself suffi- 
cient to prepare them for their food. The elder men, over 40 years of age, 
were not only glad of their own rations, but would take in addition those 
of their younger comrades who did not care for the spirit themselves. 

When the stomach is debilitated by disease, or participates in the gen- 
eral weakness of the rest of the body met with among residents in towns, 
alcohol may prove useful just as it does in fatigue, and Paul’s advice to 
Timothy, “ Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sakes, and thine often infirmities,” was perfectly sound. It is when alco- 
hol is taken without food that it does most harm, as seen on the march in 
the Ashantee campaign, and it is when taken with food that the benefits 
obtained from it are greatest. 

If the rule to take alcohol only with meals be made and adhered to, 
there is much less danger of falling into habits of intoxication. It is of 
course possible to take too much alcohol with meals, but it is the practice 
of taking nips now and again that is most likely to lead to excess. The 
temptation to take these small quantities frequently arises either from the 
exigencies of business requiring men to make great efforts to which they 
feel themselves unequal, or from the occurrence of feelings of sinking and 
fatigue. These are readily relieved for the moment by a glass of sherry or 
a nip of brandy, but the relief afforded by such stimuli is not likely to be 
lasting, and the feelings are very apt to return. They are so frequently 
met with amongst the inhabitants of large towns, who are either constantly 
engaged in business or occupied with social pleasures, that it becomes of 
importance to discover what other means can be resorted to for their re- 
lief. It has already been mentioned that the circulation may be stimu- 
lated reflexly through the skin, the mouth, or the stomach, and these feel- 
ings may sometimes be removed by simply taking a biscuit and a little 
soda-water, by eating a little dried fruit, or best of all, by a piece of bread 
with a little warm beef tea. Some time ago, while walking in the Tyrol, a 





friend and myself made, as we thought, a new discovery, which enabled 
us to walk the whole day without fatigue. This simply consisted in 
eating something every two hours. When we allowed a longer period to 
elapse without taking food, we were apt to feel faint and tired, though not 
hungry, but these feelings at once left on our taking food, however little, 
and however simple. While still rejoicing in our discovery, however, we 
found that although new to us, it was well known to others, and that 
amongst the directions contained in our guide-book was a warning to 
travelers to eat frequently while crossing a glacier in order to prevent the 
faintness which often comes on whilst walking on the ice. Black bread 
and fat bacon were all that we required, but these, although palatable 
enough under the circumstances, might not be altogether to the taste of a 
city magnate, fainting under business but delighting in turtle, or of a belle 
sinking and languid during the intervals of dissipation. For them a little 
warm beef tea and a biscuit would be preferable, or the raisins recom- 
mended by Sir William Gull, which supply an easily digestible food in the 
form of grape-sugar, at the same t:me that by th-ir sweetness they stimu- 
late the nerves of the tongue, and thus may increase the cerebral circula- 
tion and mental activity ia the same way as scratching the head, taking 
snuff, or sipping brandy and water. 

Amongst artisans I believe that a great temptation to take alcohol 
arises from bad cookery. Savory food. both in man and animals, will 
cause the digestive juices to be freely secreted, as we can see in the case 
of the saliva which fills the mouth when a savory smell is perceived. 
Anything disgusting will, on the contrary, stop the secretions, and bring 
on nausea and vomiting. Well cooked and palatable food is, therefore, 
more digestible than unpalatable, and if the food should Jack savora 
desire naturally arises to supply it by artificial means such as condi- 
ments. After a meal containing sufficient nutriment for the wants of the 
system, but very plain and simple in character, a craving is sometimes 
felt for something more, although the person cannot say for what he 
craves. This may be satisfied, as I have found by personal experience, 
by a little salt put on the tongue, or, better still, by eating some dried or 
fresh fruit. Such a craving as this is very likely to lead the person who 
feels it to take spirits, and I believe does so very frequently. The remedy 
for this would, of course, be to diffuse a knowledge of cookery as widely 
as possible amongst the wives of working men. We may indeed say 
generally that all hygienic and other measures which tend to maintain or 
restore health and strength, will tend to restrict the use of alcohol, by pre- 
venting the low spirits and feelings of depression, weakness, and in- 
capacity for work, which are such strong temptations to alcoholic 
indulgence. 

Space will not permit me to enter into details on this subject, and in 
conclusion I shall restate in a few words the opinions regarding the use 
of alcohol which, I think, may be legitimately found upon a knowledge of 
its physiological action. Alcohol, when taken in moderation as a luxury, 
may both give pleasure to the person taking it and make him more 
agreeable to others. When used asa stimulant it may enable a man to 
accomplish a task which would have been impossible without it. Some 
persons may use it in either way without being the worse for it and with- 
out any danger of being tempted to exceed. Others, again, run a fearful 
risk, and especially those on whom alcehol exerts its stimulant action 
most readily, and in whom it produces the most agreeable sensations, the 
most brilliant conversational powers, and the greatest temporary ability 
for mental work. The more delightful the eff-ct it produces, the greater 
is the temptation to indulge init. It is during :he course of a disease, 
during convalescence from it, or when the bodily powers are enfeebled 
by advancing years, that the beneficial effects of alcohol are most clearly 
perceived ; and when properly used in these conditions, it is a most 
valuable remedy. If alcohol were taken only with meals, and its use as 
an ordinary article of diet restricted to persons suffering from debility, or 
above middle age, it would be strictly in its proper place, and we should 
hear little about its abuse. If the taste for it is not acquired before 
middle age, there is little risk of acquiring it afterwards; and so long as 
a man is hea thy, eating well and sleeping well, he does not need alcohol, 
and, as a rule, is better without it. 








FIRE INSURANCE IN PRUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


(Translated for Tue Spectator from the A digemeine Ver sicherungs Zeitung.) 


HE second part of the current year’s publication of the Prussian 
. royal statistical bureau contains an article by H. Briimer on the 
development of insurance in Prussia and Germany, which gives us the 
following picture regarding this development. 











MiLuion MARks, 


End of 1875.|End of 1876. 





Fire insurance in force— 


In mutual companies.......- wengeccecoce-cce -ecrcenesescces= 27,996 29,593 

In stock companies .... _— ------------ ecccccces coceccescess 32,809 35,048 
Of the amount insured belonging to Prussia— 

In mutual companies ...... ...---.002 -2eee scenes eecceeee 15,110 16,934 

In German stock companies.......-..--. .- £00000.<.- 9 eonnne 18,289 19,394 








It, in the greatness of these amounts insured a scale for measuring the 
extent of influence of the companies is seen, the stock companies appear 
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at the best advantage. This would be easily explained by the idea that 
the stock companies do business beyond the limits of the kingdom, while 
the public and most of the private mutual companies limit their work to 
a definite and limited local sphere. Nevertheless this conclusion would 
not correspond to the facts. Indeed, on their own responsibility, the 
stock companies insured a less sum than is given above on the basis of 
their business reports. Since the greater part of these bring together in 
one figure the capital received for direct transactions and for re-insurance, 
there arises a double reckoning which destroys the accuracy of the 
figures given. An estimate which was made with the greatest possible 
care for the removal of this fault led to the conclusion that in the German 
stock companies the amount insured as their own risk against fire loss at 
the end of 1876, was not, as given above, 35.1, but only 26.6 thousand 
millions marks, which, in round numbers, is three thousand millions 
marks less than in the public and private mutual companies. 

The opinion that the greater share of German fire insurance falls to the 
lot of these mutual companies is obtained also from a consideration of 
the losses which they annually adjust. The following compilation, which 
wives the loss-payments for ten years, shows that in Germany the public 
institutions have paid more than the stock companies. It is necessary to 
limit the comparison to these two classes of companies, for of the private 
mutual companies only the amount is known which they have paid to the 
insured in Prussia. Those figures, however, are added only for com- 
pleteness. 

The payment of losses were, in the 








} GERMAN. PRUSSIAN, 
VEAR. | ara i 
Public Companies. Stock Companies. Private Mutuals. 
Eee ee 37.705 marks, 3,048,714 marks, 
a | 35,493,204 °° ee i ss 
tchd Seiirieteneoayneets |} 28,585,050 395 § . 
cde dakdhwoitaie ode 25,622,076 , 3,125,46 ” 
SE iedihind itetstnee i. 245454,782 3,512,987 4 
MD tdeetaiicnécatnedeaulee | 26,674,401 4,578,507 
BEE onto cddnena-ccgteansoas -| 27,772,020 4,181,274 : 
Sli cieeandtescredeanre ---| 31,050,564 ** 3,940,842 
GE bdo db duct uebvedsuieed | 26,791,794 * 3,680,644 ** 
GG ide tis adich Séndacdciuw ene | 29,563,542 3,561,321 ** 
| ; -~ 
iced deni awineealbwn | 283,302,921 marks, 226,468,666 marks 37,680,121 marks. 


That the public insurance companies in Germany have to pay annually 
more in losses than the stock companies lies in the fact that many of 
them, especially outside of Prussia, are compelled to accept even the more 
dangerous risks. For the correctness of this explanation proof is furn- 
ished by the business results of those thirteen institutions which extend 
their risks to include chattel insurance; for where they are thus free to 
accept or reject proposals, they regularly pay less for losses than in real 
estate insurance. Since the time when these companies took up the in- 
surance of movable property they have paid in losses up to the end of 
1876 : 


Per Thousand 


In General. of Amount 


Insured. 

| 
GE GUIGNG IRIN eo cen dsin tcingeeaesesedsesavien cS. | 1.60 
GN DEG rca sath icncmaticndsacaurtieyntonn : 1.17 








With this average worse condition of the public companies, as seen 
above, there is no corresponding greatness of premium rates, which are 
on the whole lower than with the stock companies which in their tariffs 
express the fluctuations of the market. This is shown by the following 
table, which in the matter of private mutual companies is limited, as be- 
fore to the Pussian business. 

The premiums per thousand of the amount insured were in the 


Mutua. Companligs, 














VEAR. = — — Stock. 
Public. Private. 
i atisiwasiwsuctenscecumess Sbciebecewndda 1.94 1.43 2.03 
edbaeteekendtns ees whcaseu 2.13 1.92 2.03 
1.96 1.53 1.98 
Sheenss secbeneusacsccocus 1.93 1.54 1.96 
1.73 1.59 1.99 
gq wece scones: cect ecececce 1.74 1,62 2.00 
scaunge 1.7€ 1.65 1.97 
paeeted en. yaduadadnaeesanen 1.82 1.68 1.96 
DE brnadhes bewnsadeerentdn cokéudevaanesens 1.75 1.41 1.94 
DNS Fir webaddedardcudecabianivedseccsa 1.73 1.20 1.94 
Pee tnadenablciuudéednabenane- seetawarse Pate be 1.8 1.57 1.97 


That the private mutual companies appear to be the institutions which 
give their services at the lowest rate, is owing to that by far the most im- 
portant establishment of this kind, the Fire Insurance Bank of Germany 
in Gotha, This institution, in which, at the end of 1876, were insured 
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2,479 million marks, by its prudence in taking risks is placed in a co 
dition to annually return a large part of the premium paid. . 
In comparison with the mutual companies the stock companies 
already mentioned, have the highcr tariff. In the years 1870 and Ra 
this was increased, but recently the unsatisfactory ratio of profit “ha 
brought about a reduction. The result of the management has been 
that due compensation has been made in the very favorable losses to 
which they have been subject. The ratio of losses to premiums was in 
1871, 52.2 per cent; in 1872, 58.6; in 1873, 51.7; in 1874, 59.6; in 1875 
53.8, and in 1876, 55.5. : 
On the whole, during the last ten years, from 1867 to 1876, the German 
stock fire insurance companies have expended 58 per cent of their 
premium receipts in payment of losses, and 31.2 per cent for commis- 
sions and expenses of management. The profit which they obtained 
during the same time amounted to 77,082,714 marks; but since the in- 
te est on their property, of sixty million marks on the average, contributed 
to this amount, the fire insurance business alone in the last ten years 
yielded a profit of only forty-seven million marks. ; 
The paid up capital stock at the end of 1876 amounted to 44,205,244 
marks, the subscribed to 193,515,008 marks. us 
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OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Nip vs. TucK—DIvVINITY AND ASSURANCE—ORIGIN OF “ Poot Your 
IssuEsS”—Woop HEADs AND WoopEN NutTMEGS—T. U., His X Marx 
—THE SAw-MILL PorET—PER-SIMMONS’ PATENT SuRPLUS—P., §, To 
P, P. P.—INTERESTING TABLES—THE KENTUCKY INSURANCE JUNK 
SHop—Loss OF THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE BY YELLOW FEVER 
—HArtTFoRD LIFE COMPANIES AND COLONEL DWIGHT. 

HARTFORD, November 21, 1878. 

THE Hartford Times, in giving an account of a narrow escape from 
a serious fire in one of our first-class private residences, which was finally 
put out by the burning of the mattrass, bedding, etc., in one room, says: 
‘* For a few moments it was ‘ Nip and Tuck,’ to see if the fire should go 
on or out, but Tuck won and the fire was put out.” We should say Nip 
won, for the fire was Nip’t in the bud. 

Old Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, was a very able divine, but used to preach 
pretty long sermons, from an hour on. One of our well-known insurance 
men happened in to hear one of his very longest, a regular old fashioned 
centennial, such as they used to preach when they had no furnaces or 
stoves, and underwriters used to carry foot-stoves to keep their courage 
up. ‘* Well,” says our friend, as the doctor was quietly skipping ninthly 
and turning over the one hundred and tenth page of his manuscript, “the 
doctor isn’t a bit like me when I went sleigh-riding, for he passed a good 
many good places to stop, which I never did.” 

The press has not been able to fathom what that blatherskiting dema- 
gogue from the Pacific coast, Mister Dinnis O’ Kearney meant in his advice 
to “pool the issues.” Your correspondent believes he referred to the 
Kansas City Board and their issue of fire policies, or to the old tna and 
its issue of inland-marine at the Northwest. 

R. W. Hosmer, of Chicago, who does special work occasionally for one 
of our Hartford companies, tackled some time since a very clever and 
phlegmatic Dutchman on a household furniture loss. He was astounded 
with the charge in the schedule, “ One nutmeg, $25.” Thinking possibly it 
might be one of the original wooden nutmegs from Connecticut, preserved 
as a relic, upon which he placed a fictitious valuation, he questioned him. 
“How is ¢his? ‘One nutmeg, $25!’ You mustbe mistaken. You don't 
mean nutmeg.” 

“Mein Gott! ’Spose you know not watI loss is. Dats the way you 
all insurance fellers try cheet poor feller like me?” 

“ Yes, but don’t you know you can buy the very best nutmegs, 25 centsa 
dozen?” ‘*Datis von tam pig lie. I paid $25 for dat nutmeg. I take 
mine oath dat nutmeg be six feet high, and stand in my room corner full 
of shelves and tings.” Sequel—only a trifling misunderstanding ; $25 
allowed for nutmeg. All hands happy. Zwei lager! Our German 
friend referred to a ‘“‘ What Not.” He had not mastered the English lan- 
guage completely. 

One of the dryest chips that we met at Chicago was Tom Underwood, 
his X mark, agent of the Phoenix, with a diphthong, who advertises to 
“give all the Prophets of their Business to the Poor, themselves and 


families.” Thomas resides at Lafayette, Indiana, and at the Ohio Con- 
vention was as dry as a last year’s bean pole. One of the best things 
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which he got off was a very witty compliment to the Chicago fire patrol, 
A resolution was offered in the association accepting the invitation of 
Captain Bullwinkle to attend an exhibition of the patrol. Tom moved 
an amendment that the time be set for the day-time, that last year they 
gisited it in the evening, and the patrol got out so quick he couldn't see 
jt, and Tom isn’t near-sighted either, with anything connected with a fire 
risk. 

Most underwriters have heard the excellent story of an ex-English 
manager, a most genial, jolly fellow, who started off his maiden experience 
and criticism upon a daily report of a saw-mill, writing to his agent that 
the survey failed to say where the bark mill was located, and that if it was 
inthe mill, to cancel. And why not? One would naturally look for bark 
jn a saw mill. 

W. B. Cornell, western manager of the North British and Mercantile, 
a most intelligent and successful underwriter, Shakspearean standard on 
saw mills, had a little experience in this direction. A planing mill being 
sent in at a very low rate, Cornell humorously suggested that the agent 
send the 1§ per cent to the company, keep the 85, and pay the losses. 
“Do you think I’m a d d fool,” replied the agent. That settled it. 
Cornell was started out originally by George L. Chase, president of the 
old Hartford. That accounts! 

If Ben Franklin’s motto is true, that “ Time is Money,” many of our 
officers are rapidly increasing their surplus, as they have plenty of time 
on hand these dull times. 

I notice the card of ‘‘ Per Paw Paw,” from Niles, by which it appears 
I did not get my statement as straight as his marshal takes his whiskey. 
Istand corrected, and regret my idiotic blunder, feeling only grateful to 
“P,P. P.” that he did not make a triplet of it by adding your corre- 





spondent to the pair. 

The following are the receipts of our Hartford fire insurance companies 
in Providence, R. I., for the first half of the year 1878, as per returns to 
the Protective Department, September 1. 





SDE cpocnnubeseresuncnpes SCE isan, -pededvdcbeddnebeches $1,312.50 
os az ee | COMmectacnt 2 nnceseccecssee 1,005.17 
ERO Sade wouttictrind sy ie ee ti: 357.56 


The following is the loss paying ability of the same companies on 
amount of assets to every $100 of liabilities : 


Connecticut .-..--.- : DRPRIO TE CED cavenese sosvestoccesuscscccics MEE 
National .......... sans Sebseanee NE EEN dais thindsinesdaSecdiusebt 305.61 
eee EN NLT EE ee 277.06 





The following are the receipts of the same companies in New York 
city for the first half of the year 1878 as pertheir returns to the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters : 





ES ene a aoe $43,897.85 | Orient.... .....--.----------- ---- $5,526.98 
ET sin enehanmeened ee Uk ree 3,128.38 
8 SE ee 12,639.00 Geta sd. Gish - 2,328.46 


Notwithstanding the large depreciation and fall in price of second-hand 
furniture, this most useless of all such articles, the Kentucky Insurance 
Bureau is along promptly with its annual deficit, which, instead of a re- 
duction, shows an enormous increase of nearly 30 per cent upon the 
already outrageous deficit of last year. We were unaware that salaries 
were being much advanced this year, but the deficit is made up of some 
six per cent increase in salary account, while item for miscellaneous 
printing and paper shows the trifling jump of only 150 per cent increase 
on last year’s charge. The estimate for printing and binding 1,000 copies 
of this report, just 800 more than is necessary, admitting for the sake of 
the argument that it is necessary at all, is $750, while last year the com- 
panies were charged for the same thing $2,071.22, which would go to show 
that ifthis year’s estimate even approximates correctness, the companies were 
outrageously and unnecessarily fleeced last year, and a neat little job for 
somebody. Your correspondent, therefore, renews his offer to that state 
to furnish a thoroughly competent man, who will run the Kentucky insur- 
ance department to the satisfaction of underwritérs and the public with 
equal ability to (1 am too modest to say greater than) the present manage- 
ment, and bring the total exvenditures within the receipts, and guarantee 
no further deficiencies to be saddled upon the already over-taxed com- 
panies which give security to the people of the state. Aside from the un- 
righteousness and inequity of the law itself, the annual necessary use of 
its privileges by the mismanagement of the department itself, is a disgrace 
to the state and a discredit to a commissioner who could easily, as he 
ought, bring the expenditures within the income. That this outrageous 
mismanagement may be more conspicuous, I will compare the leading 
items of expenditures of the Kentucky department with those of Connec- 





ticut, it being unnecessary to compare the relative importance, influence 
and necessity of the two, for the year 1877: 

Total salaries Kentucky department, $7,744. Connecticut department, 
$7,094 ; total printing and binding bill, Kentucky department, $2,392; 
total Connecticut department, printing and binding bill, $928. The 
relative importance of the two departments can be judged of by the 
fact that I1§ insurance companies do business in Kentucky, 153 in 
Connecticut. Premium receipts in Kentucky, $2,015,708. In Connecticut 
$3,108,038. Further comment like the Kentucky bureau and deficiency 
is wholly unnecessary. What wonder, then, that such companies as the 
Fairfield, and the Home, of Columbus, retire from the state rather than sub- 
mit to any further gouges by this department in the shape of personal 
examinations, 

The Connecticut Mutual Life loses something over $100,000 by the 
yellow fever, mostly in Memphis and New Orleans. The Connecticut 
Mutual also has a lucky escape in the case of the late lamented Colonel 
Dwight, of Binghamton. This distinguished searcher after life insurance 
knowledge had applied for $25,000. The company accepted $15,000, and 
sent the policy to its agent, but hearing certain reports which caused dis- 
trust, telegraphed its agent not to deliver the policy. So the policy was 
neither delivered nor paid for. The Continental Life declined a $10,000 
application from Colonel Dwight, upon the sole ground of his obtaining 
so much insurance. The tna, which is not in the lists printed in the 
newspapers, is said to be in $10,000, PER SIMMONS. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE containing information of interest to the insurance com- 
munity is desired from such of our friends as have the time and inclination to 
contribute It. As our space is limited, facts, briefly stated, are all that we can 
print, and for such we shall be thankful. But THe SpECTATOR's endorsement of 
their correctness must not be inferred therefrom. We know our regular corre- 
spondents to be gentlemen of high position and character, and we shall endeavor 
to publish no volunteer correspondence that does not come from a source that we 
are satisfied is trustworthy, but it is manifestly impossible for us to verity every 
item of news sent tous. If, therefore, mistakes occur, we wish it to be understood 
that our columns are always cordially opened for correction.—THE SPECTATOR.] 


BOSTON. 


Failure of the Attempt to Limit Commissions to 10 per cent.—Subrogation the Present 
Crying Evil.—Committee of Underwritérs Appointed.—Perforated Sprinklers in 
the Case of Two Fires.—Verdict of the Fury in the Case of Clark, Abbott & Co. 
—Members of the Protective Department Photographed.— Annual Meeting of Un- 
derwriters’ Union.—Boston Lawyers in the Mutual Life Controversy, 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


EVENTS in the insurance world of Boston move in waves, and we 
have hardly ridden over the crest of one breaker before another surge is upon us. 
Last month the all-absorbing theme for thought and discussion was the rate of 
brokerage, and we were holding meetings without number, and signing numerous 
and diverse agreements for the purpose of holding this at ru per cent. I then pre- 
dicted what the end would be—that is, complete failure, and the prognostication 
proved true. The effort at securing conformity dragged along until the first day 
of November, and then certain of the agents and local companies, seeing that in 
consequence of the suspense their fall business was put in peril, put an end to any 
further doubt by advertising that they were ready to pay 15 per cent. commission 
on all accepted risks, some indeed hinting at a payment of 20 percent. This 
action was followed by others, so that now the payment of the advanced rate is a 
matter of common practice. But in spite of this the agents of some of the larger 
foreign companies still hold out and refuse to pay more than the old rate, though 
to prevent a departure of customers it 1s probable that they have made modifica- 
tions in what they formerly considered their bottom rates of premium. Indeed, 
displays of weakness on one side are usually accompanied by corresponding evi- 
dences of debility on the other, and hence rates of premium have generally sym- 
pathized with the abandonment of conservative notions in the matter of broker- 
age. Take, for example, dwelling house risks. These up to a year ago stood 
pretty firmly at goc. for five years. The competition over the five-year renewals 
ran down the rate last fall to 75c., and there were a few instances in which this wa 

shaded under; but now a definite drop has occurred, and those having these risks 
to place find no difficulty in doing so at Soc. for five-years; and a liberal commis- 
sion is also thrown in, But all this is of the past, and the average underwriter 
has almost forgotten that four weeks ago he was wearying his brain for the pur- 
pose of bringing up arguments to convince some dissenting brother of the strength 
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of his position, whatever that might be. Now all that is swept clean out of the 
memory by the present agitation on the subject of subrogation. There is little 
reason for thinking that this evil is any greater now than it has been for the past 
year, but it has at present worked itself to the surface, and is accordingly looked 
upon as something which calls for immediate treatment. The truth is, the sav- 
ings banks and other loaning institutions of this vicinity have for some time back 
had matters all their own way. Any form of mortgage clause which they insisted 
upon has been accepted without much question, and as a natural result the insur- 
ance companies are now nearly powerless to prevent the successful practice of 
gross extortions. Given the conditions, a declining real estate market, a num- 
ber of savings banks almost on the verge of bankruptcy through unfortunate mort- 
gage investments, and insurance policies so constructed that it is eminertly for 
the advantage of the banks to have this property burnt, and it will be seen that the 
risks assumed by the insurance company are not those which prudent underwriters 
would care to take. As there was not the slightest hope of building up unanimity 
enough among the insurance men to enable them to stand together and dictate 
terms to the banks, it was thought that some good might be done by having a 
committee of underwriters appointed to meet the bank officers and agree upon 
some form of compromise. A committee of the Underwriters’ Union, consisting 
of Messrs. Abbott, president of the Shoe and Leath-r company; Curtis, president 
of the Eliot company, and Wass, manager of the Merchants, of Newark, has there- 
fore been appointed, and if need be they will doubtless call in the assistance of 
some legal expert. They go, to be sure, in the attitude of inferiors, asking their mas- 
ters to have mercy on them; but then, independent digni y is not now-a-days to 
be expected of the insurance fraternity when considered collectively. 

Two fires have occurred in Boston within a week, which have demonstrated that 
the ordinary perforated sprinkler is a device which underwriters would do well to 
put under prohibition. Ata fire in a very large railroad hay shed in the Charles- 
town district last week, the entire contents were wet down, entailing a loss of 
several thousand dollars, while the fire itself, which was virtually under control 
when the sprinklers were turned on, did only asmall damage. Though the system 
was divided into sections, every one of these was p’rmitted to play. Only a day 
or two ago another even more aggravating case occurred in what is known as 
Paul's Mills. This is a block of four large brick buildings, each thoroughly 
separa'ed from the other, but all supplied with ‘‘ Hall's Sprinklers,"’ to be turned 
on fiom one common centre. When the fire broke out the watchman as usual 
became frightened, and in his efforts to do something heroic, turned water through 
the pipes into one of the buildings, which was hardly in danger of taking fire, 
drenching stock and machinery from cellar to attic. The mutual companies that 
insure mill property in New England have already come to the opinion that these 
perforated sprinklers are worse than no protection at all; and after paying a few 
more water losses the stock companies may come to the same conclusion. 

The decision of the jury, in the case of Ciark, Abbott & Co., making certain of 
our well known mercantile houses pay back to the insurance companies the 
money they had obtained from them in consequence of the burning of the wool 
scouring establishment at Foxboro, is in every sense a highly commendable one. 
The parties were pretty well understood in the wool trade to be arrant knaves. 
They purchased wool, got certain large dealers to make advances on it while it 
was out at their miil, these advances bzing protected by insurance policies; then 
surreptitiously sent the wool away and had it sold, at the same time setting fire 
to their mil. The money in settlement of loss was paid to those who made the 
advances ; but evidence of fraud having b~en discov-red it will now have to be 
repaid. In carrying on the case Mr. Jchn P. Treadwell, a young lawyer of this 
city, won for himselt no little commendation. 

The members of the Boston Protective Department have had their pictures 
taker, and the collective group is soon to be sold in the shape of large photo- 
graphs, to the underwriters of this city. 

The annual meetiog of the Und-rwriters’ Union is to be held during the first 
days of next month. About the only prominent change will be in the office of 
president, which is usually held but fora single term. An effort will probably be 
thade to have the place filled by a representative of some of our Boston com- 
panies. 

It is commented upon here as somewhat singular that Boston legal gentlemen 
should reap all the advantages which follow professional service to be had in the 
Mutual Life controversy. 


Boston, November 21, 1878. Fe Fae Ger Es 


CLEVELAND. 


- Insurance Matters in Cincinnati—Attempts to Prevent Under-cutting of Rates— 
Underwriters’ Interest in Pork—Character of Pork Houses and Premium Rates— 
The Cleveland Board in the Matter of Rates—A New Insurance Company in 
Xenia—The Fidelity of Delphos—The Ohio, of Chillicothe—The Dayton Compa- 
nies—The Mercantile, of Cleveland. 


[From OurR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MAKING bricks without straw was a somewhat difficult problem for 
the ancient Israelites to solve, and trying to write a SPECTATOR letter under the 
present flat state of insurance is a conundrum equally perplexing. 

A few of Cincinnati's underwriters recently had a spell of virtuous determination 





Et LL 
to redeem the city of pork and operas from the odium of cutting rates and general 
wickedness in insurance practice. The word went out that a meeting would be 
held, and many, like the invited guests to the feast in the scripture parable, with 
one accord began to make excuse. One had his eye on a line of risks which he 
was sure to get, providing he could succeed in bisecting the rate, and of course he 
couldn'tcome. Another had no confidence in the movers of the enterprise, and 
he wouldn't come. The next feared that his companies would not back him in the 
role of amoral reformer, and certainly he shouldn't come. There didn't seem to 
be any necessity to go out into the byways and the hedges to call in the blind and 
the halt, as a glance at the way some of the business is done in this “* Paris of 
America” is sufficient in itself to warrant the idea of unsoundness. Well, they 
met, and, like all modern gatherings, they commenced with a resolution that it was 
advisable to adopt a standard of minimum rates, and that the prices now obtained 
were about the right thing. This brought to a few of the local companies visions of 
national and local boards, shadows of the venerable Montgomery, and al! the other 
dreadful instruments of torture, and these they couldn't go any The 
stomachs of many of them were too weak for so strong a diet. Soar ild sedative 
was put up, reciting that the present range of rates was as low as any company 
could consistently accept. This somewhat general proposition contained too 
much miik and water for the more practical part of the audience, and they utterly 
rebelled against feeding on any such kind of pap. So after another meeting or two 
an adjournment was had seme die, and each one d-parted for his office fully deter- 
mined to ‘‘ run a muck”’ against every thing which stood in the way of getting busi- 
ness, rate orno rate. Cincinnati has some good underwriters, both in the local 
companies and in the agencies, men who are conversant with all the hazards in the 
city, and who have spent a life time in the profession, and yet they seem to be 
powerless in checking the errors into which many of the fraternity have fallen. 

Just now the pork interest is the absorbing idea with the insurance men, the 
grand music hall, the festive places of resort on the vine clad hills, and even the 
recent importation of the musical Thomas being all forgotten in the pregnant ques- 
tion of what can we get on pork ? 

By the courtesy of Colonel Maxwell, superintendent of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, I learn from the advance sheets of his for'hcoming report, that the 
pork interests of that city show as follows: 


how. 


17,609,444 


1,250 


.--- $3,530,000 
5,000,000 


Real estate occupied...-. 


R Annual value of pork product... 
Cash capital invested . 


Hands employed 

Some ten new pork houses have recently been built with all the modern improve- 
ments, and very few contain smoke houses. These are all fine B buildings, costing 
in some instances over $100,000 each. All the rendering is done with steam, and 
there is no other fire heat in the buildings. The going rate is now 60 cents and 
short rates of 150 for smoking privileges. Methinks I hear some Eastern insurer 
frantically yell, ‘‘ Sixty cents on a western pork house !"’ and then forcibly charac- 
terize the agents and companies as asinine imbeciles who would dare indulge in such 
a preposterous idea. Now my venerable old grey beard, Ohio isn’t ‘‘ out west” as 
much as you imagine, and the pork houses of 1878 are al'ogether a different species 
from what met your eye as you stepped from a canal boat on the Miami canal a few 
decades ago. The old insurers of this city say there never has been a pork house 
fire since 1843 outside of the smoke house, and even then the worst fire hardly 
consumed sixry per cent of the face of the policies, and it is claimed that the pork 
premiums have always been nearly a clear gain to the companies. Some com- 
panies which scoff at the idea of a 60 cent rate on a B pork house, freely write on 
Shillito’s mammoth dry goods house at the same rate. This building, a huge 
six-story concern with cellar and sub-cellar, covering nearly an éntire square, and 
open clear through from the first floor to the glass dome over the sixth floor, is 
now placed in good companies on open stock at 75 cents, and 69 cents oa unbroken 
packages in the basement, and yet Cincinnati underwriters will not move in an 
effort to get aliving rate. There is no excuse for this style of underwriting, and 
Cincianati companies, as well as local agents, owe it to themselves to bring up the 
question of rates somewhere near the limits of the hazards which the companies 
are compelled to assume. Already many of the local concerns are suffering under 
conviction, and the time is not far distant when dire necessity will compel a radical 
conversion in this direction. 

Our Cleveland board is not altogether happy in all its arrangements. The 
liitle cloud once no larger than a man's hand grew so portentous that many of the 
old, staid members concluded it was about time to let a little daylight through it, 
and it all happened in this wise. A regular tariff of rates, of course, is a much 
needed desideratum. This they have, but unlike the edicts of the Medes and 
Persians this tariff was not unchangeable. The rules provided a way by which 
these rates for a given cause could be modified, and right here the trouble began. 
Some of the brethren, not having the fear of the law before their eyes, were re- 
ported as going to the assured for whom they carried but a small portion of insur- 
ance and quietiy suggesting that if they could have the whole line they would get 
the rate reduced. Possessing themselves of this carte blanche they would per- 
sistently besiege the board until the required action was had, and then uncere- 
moniously gobble up the entire business. The brethren who were by this inno- 
cent proceeding left out in the cold soon began to devise ways and means to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such little episodes, and finally hit upon a plan which 
renders the reduction of a rate without good and sufficient cause a very difficult 
thing to procure. 

One agency alone plays the role of a ‘‘bushwhacker.'’ This concern has a 
huge mutual for a leader, and fills up the rank and file with a miscellaneous assort- 
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ment of odds and ends of various degree of solvency. The board lately have 
been making it very hot for this establishment, and they already begin to realize 
that though ‘‘out of the board” they do not have it all their own way ‘‘ by a large 
majority.” The new dwelling tariff brings the Watertown into the ranks, and 
where once were fightings and bickerings over the palatial residences of the nibobs 
and the shanty of the knights of the wheelbarrow, all is peace and quietude. The 
fact is the morale of the Cleveland board is hard to beat. They know that fair 
rates, honest practices and no cutting have kept up their organization while hur - 
dreds of others have gone by the board; and from the well known stamina of a 
majority of the members, no one need be in haste to pronounce its requiem or 
write its obituary. 

The corn city on the Maumee is fearfully exercised on the rate question. The 
assured are constantly in a chronic state of excitement for fear they will pay too 
much, and the agents lie awake nights to work out plans to get the prices a little 
lower. Some are so generous that they will even cut their own rate without 
solicitation. In view of the ‘sinking fund ” which the maj: city of the companies 
have in Toledo, the daily reports must be cheerful reading. 

Xenia, Ohio, not to be outdone by the neighboring hamlets, is going to have 
a brand new insurance company of her own’ The prospectus puts out in big 
figures, ‘* $100,000 paid-up capital"; that is, it will be paid up when the money 
getsin. In these days of profitable (?) underwriting, this little venture deserves 
to be christened ‘‘the ninth wonder of the world.” It is reported among the 
knowing ones that the Fidelity insurance company of Delphos, Ohio, is consider- 
ing the question of reinsurance very seriously. Its irrepressible general agent will 
in that event doubtless make some other company happy. The Ohio insurance 
company of Chillicothe has entered the insurance field as an agency company, and 
has appointed G J. McKnight, of Cleveland, as general agent. The Ohio isa 
snug little company, and has made a good record. The Dayton companies all 
claim to have had a good year thus far. Secretary Miles, of the Firemens, reports 
his business fully up to last year in premiums, while the loss account is considerably 
iess. The Ccoper insurance company will about keep its usual line intact, while 
the little Teutonia, on her German patronage, will continue to pay good fat divi- 
dends, and the Ohio under secretary Gillespie, with its increase of capital, pro- 
poses to make a better showing than last year. The Mercantile, of Cleveland, 
will increase her receipts somewhat in Ohio, owing to the fact that secretary 
Tisdale has now a regular state agent, R. H. Brown, formerly of the Miami 
Valley. Generally, all the companies will show a very fair result from their Ohio 
business, notwithstanding the thin rates. The losses have been lighter than 
usual, and this in part will counterbalance in the profit account the decrease on 





premium receipts. It is rather early in the season to foreshadow the final results 
of 1878; so further comment will be postponed till we get the returns. 
CLEVELAND, O., November 1g, 1878. EUCLID. 
ST. LOUIS. 


A Few Remarks on Demoralization—November and Its Effect on Agency Régisters— 
Local Board Matters—The Disaffected to the Front—Does the Tail Wag the 
Dog ?—A Conference Committee—The Lion and the Lamb a la Nast—-The Livn's 
Skin and What it Conceals in Part—The Brokers and Their Advocates—Legal 
Grist— What the Sherif’ Went for and Went Away From—Local Gossip, etc. 


[FROM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


SINCE the Chicago fire October has been regarded as the banner 
month of the year for companies and agents, but in the present demoralization 
banners are soiled very much and the best results are nothing in particular to boast 
of. ‘*The golden bowl is broken,"’ and ‘‘ the mourners go about the streets." 
When the national board ‘‘ died the death"’ there were hardly enough afflicted 
ones to give it a decent burial, but the number of the disconsolate bas increased 
very much since then, and the most demonstrative of them are among those who 
kicked the breath out of the national board corpus when it had the power to bless 
them. The decline in values by which so large a reduction in aggregate volume 
of premiums would be necessitated, was enough to cut down the profits of com- 
panies and the incomes of agents toa minimum; but when to this is added the 
absurd reduction in rates, itis no wonder that the profits and the incomes are at 
zero or worse, and agents look very blue and cold. It is November, and the air is 





very chilly. 
See de leaves a fallin’ down— 

Hear de breezes blowin’. 
See de skies a lookin’ like 

De clouds would soon be snowin’. 

It is gloomier within doors than without. From the agents’ registers the leaves 
are falling. The wonted labor of the olive fails, and the accustomed trees yield no 
fruit. Under this state of facts, what sound is borne upoi the gale? A modest 
plaint comes up from non-board for union with the board. It catches the too re- 
sponsive ear of a few discontented board members, who threaten, unless this song 
of the swan is heeded, to disrupt themselves violently and join the ‘‘ innumerable 
caravan that moves’ on toits gory non-boarders’ bed. Toaman up a tree, the 
refrain which assails the eager ears of the malcontexts sounds very much like 
this : 

“ Ve living men come view the ground 
Where you must shortly éfe /’ 


The only action which has thus far grown out of this seductive movement is the 












appointment of a committee of ‘‘ leading” non-boarders, to meet a similar conmit- 
tee appointed from the board with the ‘‘leading" omitted. The agents having 
the largest business and who created the board, such as Delafield & Snow and 
Geo. Capen, were not included in the conference. As unders‘ood on the street, 
the proposition from the non-board gentlemen who are fairly and kindly representa- 
tive, is that they shall be admitted in a body to the board which shall then be 
reorganized. This is a proposition that the lion and the lamb s all lie 
down together with the lamb inside. The board lamb will undoubtedly refuse 
consent. The St. Louis local board of fire underwriters have maintained a stout, 
and in the main, a successful fight. It is not in a condition of disorganization, nor 
even of desuetude. It has some discontented members, who fail to see that there 
are periods in any business when— 
* Not to go back is somewhat to advance ; 
And men must walk, at least, before they dance." 

If any of the original board men were asked whether they are doing satisfactorily 
well, they would answer unhesitatingly and emphatically in the affirmative. Com- 
petition is excessive, and if rates are declining the fact is due to the demand of 
companies for premiums at all events and by all methods. This pressure is de- 
moralizing to agents of course; and from cutting arate to save business under 
non-board comp tition, the path is easy to a cut to get business. But the board 
organization has this advan‘age, that the members do not cut each other's rates, 
and if they make a descent at all they make it together. With all the noise which 
is heard on this subject, and which seems to be made for an ulterior purpose, which 
aims to be a roar and only succeeds in being a bray, it stills remains true that on 
all leading classes of insurance, non-board rates are far below board rates ; and if 
the proposed new membership comes into the fold, a comprehensive reduction 
must be inaugurated to reach the basis on which applicants have been doing busi- 
ness for months and years. 

It is undeniable that while other cities are striving to repress the brokers whom 
they have vainly tried to suppress, a very few members of the St. Louis Board are 
not only ready but anxiou; to build up this anomalous brokerage business in 
St. Louis, by giving out their policies, as they state it, ‘‘to whom they please.” 
Against this evil, as against many evils following in its numerous train, the non- 
intercourse resolution of the Board stands in the way. It is faithfully observed by 
those who have been through thick and thin, through loss and gain, through evil 
report and good report, consenting and loyal Board men, and is dodged often 
when the risk of open violation seems too great by the lukewarm and doubting. 
The inclusive saving principle which this non-intercourse resolution embodies 
furnishes the animus, ¢ither open or secret, for a great deal of the restlessness which 
is unfortunately exhibited. 

Several questions of interest in insurance and legal circles came up before Judge 
Treat, in the United States District Court, this month, upon the submission of 
arguments in several suits brought by Wm. R. Walker, assigree of the State In- 
surance Company of Missouri, against a number of its stockholders. 

In the first case, J. T. K. Hayward, president of the defunct company, was sued 
for $440, claimed to be due upon a portion of the stock held by him. It seems 
that Hayward purchased $5,000 worth of stock, paying $1z,000 down and giving 
his note for $4,000, dated August 1, 1868. On this note he subsequently made 
various payments. A call having been made by the District Court in bankruptcy, 
requiring the stockholders to pay up an amount equal to 60 per cent of their stock, 
a balance of $440 was found against Hayward. The defence set up was, that at 
the time of the execution of the note the company was not authorized under its 
charter to issue capital stock, and that, therefore, the defendant could not be bound 
by the note, the contract being w/fra vires ; that if he was held, he was entitled to 
interest upon the payments which he had made upon the stock. On the other 
hand, it was contended by the assignee that the defendant having been president of 
the company during the whole of its existence, and having been one of its original 
incorporators, he could not take advantage of the original incapacity of the com- 
pany to issue stock when the company subsequently, and while he was still presi- 
dent, obtained power to issue stock. Henry M. Post for defendant; William R. 
Walker for plaintiff. 

“The second case was against Charles O. Godfrey and J. T. K. Hayward. God- 
frey also held $5,000 worth of stock, for which he had paid $1,000, giving his note 
for $4,000, dated August 1, 1868, with Hayward as security. Godfrey having 
received his discharge in bankruptcy, a dismissal was entered as against him. Hay- 
ward set up the defence that Godfrey having made an invalid agreement, he (Hay- 
ward) could not be held as surety to an illegal contract. 

The next case was against James Hayward, James K. Hayward and J. T. K. 
Hayward, to recover $850 due upon ninety-four shares of stock, purchased whea, by 
grant of the Legislature, the company had acquired power to issue stock. The 
main question involved in this case is, whether the parties named were entitled to 
interest upon the payments they had made upon the stock purchased. 

Mr. W. A. Noyes has discontinued his connection with Carroll & Powell, and is 
established as a general insurance agent in Knapp’s new building. Mr. Noyes is 
an upright and straightforward man, wi'h many friends. 

The following announcement saluted the interested readers of the Sunday morn- 
ing papers of the 17th inst. : 

OFFICE HAMBURG-MAGDEBURG FIRE INSURANCE Co, 

Having discontinued my connection with the firm of Koch & Kerr, I take this 
method to inform my friends that I have removed my agency from the corner of 


Sixth and Locust streets to No. 22 N. Third street, next door to U. S. collector. 
G. H. Kocn. 
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Mr. Koch is gradually and successfully enlarging his field of operations in a 
conservative and judicious manner. 

The firm of W. R. Kerr & Co, formed after Mr. Koch’s retirement, was dis- 
solved recently, Mr. Selby going out, and being substituted by Mr. C. B, Bray, an 
energetic man. The firm is now Kerr & Bray. 

It is unfortunate that the sheriff, when he undertakes to levy on personalty, 
first learn who owns it. 

In the last case of interest the sheriff, with his legions, went into an agency office 
and put a lien on the furniture, but a writ of replevin restored the property toa 
couple of general agency companies (English and New York Mutual Marine), 
which have reputedly purchased the furniture and fix'ures of a fine office in St. 
Louis. It reminds one of the childhood poems, and that stirring tale of the king 
of France, who 


can't 


bth * with twenty thousand men, 
- Marched up the hill and then marched down again. 


” 


Even now, as then, La Belle France has a thumb in the pie, for the attachment 
was at the instance of La Caisse Generale de, etc., etc. There was an article not 
long ago in The Western Insurance Review, more vigorous than truthful, leveled at 
an occasional correspondent of THE SPECTATOR, yclept ‘‘ Ye Ancient Mariner.” 
If that old salt should now get his ‘‘ work in "’ on the writer of the Review article, 
he could quote the words of a certain poet who had incurred the wrath of a man in 
his time: 
** Vet then did Dennis rave in furious fret, 
I never answered. I was not in debt.” 

The rumored misunderstanding between a manager and his district agent is said 
to be purest nonsense, and all such reports are without foundation. This is very 
probable, and should have made itself manifest to the correspondent who published 
the report, as he knows very well that it is only once in a very long while that the 
tail gets the upper hand of the body. 

Mr. Digby Johnson, the accomplished sub-manager of the Royal, passed 
through St. Louis a few days since, and is said to be very much pleased with the 
future great, and indeed with the whole, United States. The feeling which exists 
on his part may be said to be reciprocal, for everybody likes the Royal. 

Fires have been infrequent, the most notable being Rumsey & Co's. lead pipe 
works and Hess’ notion stock. Rumsey & Co. sustained a partial loss, and were 
insured as follows : 


Pacific, of St. a. 
National, of N. ue 
Boston U sapcaiess 


Firemen’s, of N. 
Fire Association, 
Bowery, o! 
Merchants, of N. 
Hess was insured as follows: 


Mational, WY sess cncnscoss 


Rutgers Fire Ins. Co_- 
Alliance, Boston 


Standard, of N. J 
Rochester German 
Rochester German 


The assured had taken no inventory for a considerable time, and will now have 
a chance to learn a good deal about book-keeping. When he is at the end of this 
adjustment he can set up a commercial college. 

The marine business has been excellent, all the Southern boats taking out full 
cargoes. The commission houses engaged in the southern trade have had more 
than they could fairly attend to since the subsidence of the yellow fever and the 
resumption of uninterrupted communication with the southern ports. 


St. Louis, November 22, 1878. ARGUS. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


WHAT ARE THE RIGHTS OF A MUTUAL LIFE POLICY- 
HOLDER? 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I HAVE been a policyholder in the Mutual Life insurance company 
for a number of years. When I took the policy I had a sort of vague impression 
that it was a good thing to have my life insured, but paid no special attention to 
the matter. I paid my first premium to the agent, and thereafter when I received 
my notices, I paid the amount called for. I never read my policy, never knew its 
conditions, never realized what were my duties in connection with the contract, 
but simp!y felt happy in the thought that, in the event of my “ shuffling off this 
mortal coil "’ there would be coming to my widow and babies a certain amount 
of money from the Mutual Life company. This was a consoling thought to me 
in the worry and push and heavy losses of the hard times, and I continued to pay 
my premiums without any thought that I had any particular interest in the man- 
agement of the company’s affairs. But recently [ have seen the management 
vigorously assailed because of its ‘‘ new departure”’ in the matter of the thirty per 
cent rebate offered to new members, and was informed that as a policyholder I 
was a partner in the business, and, consequentlv, responsible, to a certain extent, 
for its good behavior. Now I know that there are thousands of policyholders in 
the country who became such in the same happy-go-lucky manner that I did, and 
who do not understand the nature of the contract they entered into. As the 
controversy on the rebaie question induced me to seek more light in the matter, 





CLL 
I send you, for the benefit of those who are in the same blissful state of ignorance 
that I was, the result of my inquiries. Having made up my mind that it was 
essential to understand just how I stood, 1 resolved to interview Mr. Winston, 
president of the company, or some o her of its responsible officers. Being, as | 
was assured I am, a ‘‘ coparcener,"’ as it were, in the business, I felt a special in- 
terest in ‘‘ ciphering ’’ out this thirty per cent rebate business 
Now, Mr. Winston is a difficult man to interview—not but he is courteous, 
polite and gracious to all comers, and willing enough to converse, but the trouble 
is, there are so many comers that he finds it difficult to get talk. After 
some waiting in the reception room, where I was agreeably entertained by the 
Cc rberus in charge, I was finally shown into the Mr. Winston 
is a portly, affable-looking gentleman, with silvery locks, whose rotund face has a 
pleasing expression in spite of some hard lines accumulated during the many 
years in which he has been charged with the enormous responsibility of taking 
care of some $80,000,000 or more belonging to several thousand of his wicked 
partners. One can readily imagine that, had his lines fallen in pleasanter places, 
involving less responsibility and anxiety, that beaming face might have been as 
jovial in its expression, and as overflowing with good humor as 
the comical Burton, every wink of whose eye used to “ 
As one of those wicked partners I fel: some compunctions of when I 
r: flected that I had been instrumental in piling upon the shoulders of Mr. Winston 
this’ eighty million and odd dollars, whose accumulated weight was causing his 
shoulders to stoop a little, has silvered his locks, and turned the dimples of his 
cheeks into stern lines, indicative of the anxiety with which he 
oppressed. My compassion for him became so great that I mentally volunteered 
to lift the burden from his neck, and assume the the worry, the 
anxiety, the constant badgering—and the salary—and out of pure regard for the 
head of our firm, assume the presidency of the Mutual myself. But there was no 
time to put this offer in words; the interview must proceed. During the 
versation that followed, there were many interruptions; other officers of the com- 
pany dropped in, listened a few moments, and then joined in the conversation, 
The substance of this interview follows, all of it being ostensibly with Mr. Win- 
ston, yet some of the remarks reported originating with other officers of the com- 
pany. It is not intended to give the precise language used either by Mr. Winston, 
the other officers, or the interviewing policyholder, but to record, in an off-hand 
manner, in the first and second persons, the general tenor of a pleasant, chatty 
half-hour’s talk upon a subject of very general publicinterest. If the officers of the 
Mutual were to state substantially the same facts here given, they would, of course, 
use their own language, which would, no doubt, be more dignified than mine, as 
would become men loaded down with responsibility, and fully appreciating the 
gravity of their trust. But I'll tell the story in my own Way. Let us proceed: 
‘*Mr. Winston, I am a policyholder in the Mutual Life company; I have paid 
the established premiums for six years and over; I am informed by the newspapers 
that I am a partner in the business, and, as such, have a right to catechise the offi- 
cers of the company ; 
‘‘T am at your service; glad to see you, and ready to answer any questions. 
how is 


time to 


sanctum sanctorum 


face of 
in a roar,” 


was the 
set his audience 


conscience 


is constantly 


responsibility, 


con- 


you are an Officer, prepare to be catechised. 


‘*T want to know about this new departure we have been indulging in; 
this 30 per cent rebate to new members going to affect my individual policy? I 
don't care about any of the o hers, but I don't want my dividends cut down for the 
sake of these new fellows who are coming in." 

‘« Then you have been receiving dividends? Will you please 
the clause in‘your policy which entitles you to any dividends ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know that my policy specifies that I shat] get any dividends, but I've 
been getting them right along, and the experience is such a pleasant one that I 
have no desire to forego it.” 

‘‘ There is no danger of that. Let me explain the position of each policyholder 
in the Mutual. We are simply a number of men who have associated ourselves 
together for mutual benefit purposes. You found us so associated, and, thinking 
well of our purposes, you desired to join us. 
passed upon ; you were found to fulfill our conditions, and were accepted. 
what were the terms on which we accepted you as a life-member? Why, 
that you should pay into the common fund annually a certain sum of money up to 
the time of your death ; we agreed, that is, the other members of the association 
agreed, that if you fulfilled your part of the contract as you had, in writing, agreed 
to do, we would, in the event of your death, pay to the person named in the agree- 
ment a certain sum of money ; and distinctly set forth in the 
policy, and is a part of the agreement ; and is, indeed, the limit of the agreement. 
There is nothing else specified, and you have no right to demand anything further, 
You have performed your part of the contract thus far; now go a-head and die, and 
we will perform ours."’ 

** Excuse me, but I've no desire you should do so just yet. I want to wait till I 
know more about this rebate business. But, first, how comes it that I have been 
getting dividends if I am not entitled to any?” 

‘* That's aneasy one. The men who have chosen to manage the affairs of the 
company have judiciously invested the money that you, and others have paid in; 
from these investments the company has derived certain revenues ; these revenues, 
applied to the uses of the company, have, by just so much, lightened the burden 
which you, and the other policyholders, had assumed to carry for the purpose of 
keeping each other insured ; the cost to you of insuring the lives of your partners 
in the business has been idnced, and the managers have, therefore, returned to 
you each year, in the way of a dividend, a fro rata amount of the earnings of the 


point out to me 


Your application was received and 
Now 
simply, 


this sum is clearly 
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company's money. It has been optional with you whether you used this dividend 
to pay premiums on your existing policy (which premiums, as you know, are cash) 
or whether you bought additional insurance with it. We did not pay you this dividend 
in cash, because the interests of your partners, the other policyholders, required 
that the earnings of the company should be keptin the business. No dividends 
were ever promised you, and you had no legal right to expect them. But “‘cus- 
tom makes laws"’ as well as legislators. To popularize our company, and to 
give the public confidence in our management and fairness, we have let it be un- 
derstood that each policyholder would have returned to him each year such por- 
tion of the earnings of the money he paid in as were not necessary for the suc- 
cessful management of the business in which he was interested. It would be poor 
policy for a firm doing a successful business this year to allow each partner to 
draw out of the business his full share of the profits, without making provision 
for the possible contingencies of next year. Business conditions are liable to 
changes, for better or for worse, and the enterprise that paid fair profits this year 
may be a losing business next year; if the profits of this year have been con- 
sumed, the capital of the concern must suffer to make up the losses of next year. 
So itis in life insurance, and consequently our dividends to individual policy- 
holders do not represent the full amount of the earnings of each policy; therefore 
is the company prosperous.” 

**When. shall I know how much my 
realize?” 

‘If you want to realize, die.” 

“Excuse me; but about this thirty per cent rebate ? 
my policy that I don't get go to pay a premium to these new fellows who are com- 


policy has earned, and when car I 


Do the earnings of 


ing in?” 

** Decidedly not. 
contrary, are likely to be improved. 
company, it was understood that you were to be a life member. 
you get hard up; you are a hearty, strong man, likely to live a good many years, 
upon which I congratulate you; you think you will take your own chances regard- 
ing death ; you know he is around, doing an active business; likely to take off 
your friend Jones to-morrow, Smith next week, and Robinson the week after, but 
no danger of his coming after you. So you think you will drop that policy ; you 
can use the money you pay for premiums in some other way, more directly to 
your interest than in the company where you have agreed to pay it. You care 
nothing for the rights of the other members of the company—your partners, to 
whom you pledged a certain amount annually, to insure their lives as well as your 
own—disregarding their rights entirely, to gratify your own selfish ends, you de- 
liberately resolve to sever your connection with them, thus depriving them of the 
use of capital which you had promised them. Now, under these circumstances, 
what are your rights under the contract you made? Why, when you stop paying, 
you forfeit all rights and all claims; you have sacrificed the amounts you have 
You have no further claims upon the 


Your dividends will not be affected disastrously, but, on the 
The case stands thus: when you joined this 
But suppose 


paid in as premiums.-in years past. 
company.” 

‘‘T appreciate that, as I once gave up a policy in a big company and never got a 
But is there not a surrender value to a policy ? "’ 
But custom has stepped in again and declared that a life policy 
Now, when you 


cent for it. 

** Legally, no. 
Aas a surrender vaiue, and the Mutual recognizes the custom. 
come to demand the surrender value of your policy, we see at once that you are 
not the kind of man we can afford to part with ; your chances of living and pay- 
ing premiums are good for an indefinite number of years. If, therefore, you insist 
upon retiring from the company, withdrawing from it your youth, vitality, strength, 
influence and good looks (long-continued blushing on the part of the interviewer), 
you should pay the penalty, or, at least, you should not be permitted to impair the 
prospects of the other polic) holders, who are ca’ rying out their contracts in good 
faith. If you were a weak, sickly, consumptive chap, with one leg in the grave 
and the other shaky, we would be glad to buy your policy at a fair price, and thus 
But those fellows are like General Grant, they 
If poor, 


relieve the company of the risk. 
never surrender ; their life policy is the last thing they think of giving up. 
they will rake and scrape in every possible way to get money to pay the pre- 
miums, and if they are short their friends will help them out. That class of part- 
ners never retire from the firm, and it is because they don't that we can’t spare you; 
or, if you wi// go, we must insist upon your paying something towards keeping 
alive the policies of those unfortunate ones who are not blessed, as you are, with 
good health. It is their misfortune, not their fault; they were strong, hearty men 
when they joined us, fulfilling all the conditions imposed, and to whose admission 
to the benefits of our association you agreed or consented. Their policies must 
be provided for, and, as you assumed part of the responsibility, you must do your 
share towards taking care of them. Therefore, when you come to us and ask to 
surrender your policy—to shirk the responsibility you voluntarily assumed—we 
are not ina mood to reward you for your breach of faith. Consequently we have 
fixed the amounts which we will pay for surrendered policies v.ry low—so low as 
to deter most persons from accepting them. And that is precisely the thing we 
want, and is, moreover, right, just and equitable. The interests of our thousands 
of policyholders must be protected, and it is certainly opposed to their interests 
that policies on good lives should be surrendered.” 

‘If | want to surrender my policy, am I not entitled to receive back all the 


earnings of the premiums I have paid in ?” 
** You are entitled to nothing legally, and we do not give you what you would 


consider the fair value of the policy. 


It is our business to sell insurance, and not 








to buy it. But custom requires that we should buy sometimes; if we put the 
price high, we would be called upon to buy too many. When the panic of 1873 
occurred, we foresaw that a great many persons would want to surrender their poli- 
cies ; business men, who were ruined by the panic and by the wholesale disastrous 
shrinkage of values, would turn to their life policies as a means of raising a little 
money for immediate contiagencies. Of course there were meu in health, whose 
prospects of living were good, for, as I said before, no sick man ever surrenders 
his policy voluntarily. ‘We sympathized with the distress by which we were sur- 
rounded, but, as business men, having confided to us the interests of thousands, 
we could not permit our sympathy tc pervade our simple business transactions. 
As we predicted would be the case, our office swarmed with stalwart, lusty men, in 
the full yigor of good health, suffering from pecuniary embarrassment and seeking 
to realize on their life policies. Had we been paying liberal prices, we would 
have been seriously embarrassed by the number of surrenders ; but the small sum 
we offered as the surrender value of a policy deterred many from retiring, and 
they are still poticyholders and grateful to us for the course we took. But there 
were, nevertheless, many policies surrendered, and the difference between what 
we paid for them and what they had earned during their life, made in the aggre- 
gate alarge sum. This sum, while the property of the company, belonged to no 
fund in particular ; it was derived from an unexpected and undesired source, and 
there was no special expense which it was called upon to cover. It might have 
been divided among the policyholders, which would have been a small temporary 
advantage to them, but a permanent injury, as, in that event, it would have repre- 
sented a permanent loss of business. But, as this fund had been derived from 
penalties, so to speak, assessed upoa outgoing members, it seemed obvious that 
the proper use to mak: of it was to apply it in the effort to get new members to 
take the place of the old ones. And this is what we have done, and the method 
of doing it is what is called the new departure, the offering of thirty per cent. 
rebate to new members for two years.”’ 

‘* Then this 30 per cent rebate is a premium you pay to new members, and comes 
from this accumulated fund from surrendered policies ?” 

‘Substantially that. But during the two years the new members get no divi- 
dends ; after two years they pay full rates. Now, as the money they pay is con- 
stantly earning. something for the company, and they get no dividends, the fund 
referred to is not likely to be drawn upon very seriously to make up deficiencies. 
As to the effect upon your policy, or any other individual policy, the aggregate 
revenues of the company, from all sources, constitute the earning fund of the com- 
pany—the money which, being judiciously invested, yields a revenue to the com- 
pany. It follow-, therefore, that the greater amount received for premiums the 
greater the sum to invest, the greater the amount of earnings, and the more sub- 
stantial the sum to be divided. You*will thus see that, so far trom reducing the 
amount of your dividends, the new vitality infused into the company will, naturally, 
have directly the opposite effect—dividends are not likely to be reduced, but, in the 
end, to be considerably increased. We make no promises in this respect now any 
more than we have in the past. We prefer to be judged by performances rather 
than promises. The amount of our business is an indication that the public has 
confidence in our resources and in the management of those resources, and we con™ 
fidently refer to our past record as a guaranty of what the future will be.” 

‘* These explanations seem to me to be not only very plausible, but sound and 
business-like. If they are true, why is it that there is so much wild discussion and 
contention regarding this rebate feature of the new policy, and why is it that 
reputable lawyers have published an opinion attacking the legality of your pro- 
cedure? "’ ss 

‘It arises solely from the jealousy of other life companies. The Mutual is a 
large and wealthy corporation ; it enjoys the confidence of the public, and, con- 
sequently, does a large business. Other companies are envious of its success, 
They have always been hostile to us, and have consistently pursued the policy of 
trying to pull us down in their efforts to build themselves up. They assail us at all 
times and in all places, in season and out of season. Of course, our announce- 
ment of the rebate policy afforded them an opportunity to attack us, which they 
have done unceasingly, hoping to raise such a smoke that business would be 
diverted from us to them. Now this rebate business was not adopted without a full 
understanding ; it was discussed by the management in all its phases; not an 
objection has been put forth in the newspapers that was not plainly laid before us 
and discussed in allits bearings. The managers of the Mutual do not go blindly into 
transaction of business; we have had twenty-five years of experience, and ought 
to be able to manage our own affairs by this time; most certainly we shall not call 
on our rivals in business to assume the reins until it has been demonstrated that we 
are incompetent Jehus. If we were to heed their suggestions our business would 
very soon be crippled. Just look at the statement of our business which we pub- 
lished only a few days ago, and you will find the cause for all this hullabaloo. 
Here it is, and I'll read to you: This company commenced business in 1843 as a 
mutual company, and without capital. The first money it received was $108.50 in 
payment of a premium; ten years afterward, February 1, 1853, the amount at risk 
was $17,917,418, and its assets and accumulations, $2,060,649.30; in June of that 
year the present administration began. Since that time it has issued 181,000 poli- 
cies, insuring $550,000,000; it has paid for death claims, on original policies, $30,- 
700,092; and for death claims on additional assurance, given for over premium 
payments on the same, called dividends, 5,121,977; its entire over-payments, 
called dividends, paid out in cash, or for insurance, amount to $45,580,028 ; it now 
holds assets, consisting of bonds and mortgages on property in New York and 
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adjacent states, amounting to $57,041,941 84. It owns real estate, consisting of its 
three office buildings in Boston, Philadelphia, and this city, and such as it has 
purchased under foreclosure of its mortgages, amounting to $6,933,423.19; it 
has stocks—United States, sate, county and city—paying interest, and worth 
par and over, amounting to $17,766,081.38; its gross assets, on 1st of October, 
ultimo, were $86,910,363.45; the amount now insured is $289,081,295; the 
increase of its assets in twenty-five years is $34,849,714.15. Compare 
that with the statement of other companies and you will see the cause of 
all this outcry. Some persons are, naturally, puzzled to get at the facts amid the 
multiplicity of statements made, and some of these rush into print to ventilate their 
imaginary grievances. These persons are honest, but misled. But some of the 
statements printed are paid for by rival companies. at so much per line. Yet these 
same companies are paying higher premiums than we ever did for new business. 
Agents have been authorized to give a rebate anywhere from 15 to 50 per cent, but 
the company, when taxed with it, evades the responsibility by saying that the agent 
remitted his commission, and gave the applicant the benefit of it. Now, we come 
out frankly and squarely, deal with the public in general, and say we will give you 
this rebate ; this appeals to each individual, for the amount of rebate is not depend- 
ent upon an agent, who may give 50 per cent or nothing, according to his customer. 
We publish to the world what we will do, and every individual can avail himself of 
the terms and be on perfect equality with every other new member. We make no 
discrimination in favor of one and against another—there is the thirty per cent 
rebate offered to all incoming members. There is no beating about the bush, 
increasing the commission to agents for the express purpose of permitting them to 
make a rebate, but we say frankly what we will do and then doit. As to the legal 
opinion of the Boston lawyers, without disparaging them in the least, I can say I 
think our legal advisers are quite as competent to give an opinion as they are, and 
you may be sure we did not resolve upon so important a s‘ep without full consider- 
ation of our lawful right to do so, and of our legal obligations to all persons in 
interest. Ail questions have two sides to them, and there never was one came up 
yet that a fair argument could not be made on either side, especialiy by lawyers 
well paid for their opinions. Our action is not only entirely lawful, but is in the 
best interests of the old policy-holders, who have rights that must be protected. 
They must also be protected in their business interests, and, as their business hap- 
pens to be life insurance, and as they have entrusted the management of that busi- 
ness to us, we propose to do all the busiress we can at profitable rates, and to offer 
such inducements to receive new business as may, in our judgment, seem wise and 
prudent. We may err in judgment regarding those methods, but, so far as this 
rebate is concerned, we believe we are right and propose to go ahead, according to 
the programme laid down, until the right or wrong of it is demonstrated.” 

At this point there came bustling into the room a short, stout, nervous person 
whose manner and bearing indicated that there was no nonsense about him. He 
had a policy in his hand, and instantly betrayed that he was the disgruntled owner 
of the same. He spoke in quick, sharp accents, and with a very determined man- 
ner, and the substance of his preliminary oratorical display was substantially as 
follows : 

‘*Mr. Winstcn, I am a policyholder in this company; I’ve been paying pre- 
miums on an endowment policy for eight years; now, sir, I am robbed of its 
value. This new notion of yours is a swindle on the old policyholders, and I’m 
not going to submit toit. I've made up my mind about it, sir, and no argument 
can convince me that it is right. I want my policy canceled, and the surrender 
value of it. If you can explain this rebate business satisfactorily I'd like to have 
you do it, but my mind is made up regarding it.” 

‘ My dear sir,’’ is the reply, ‘‘if your mind is made up, what is the use of 
wasting argument on you? I can't afford the time to talk to stone walls. I'm 
very sorry you are dissatisfied, but I really don't see how I_can help you. If you 
wish to withdraw from the company, you will find a clerk up stairs who will com- 
pute the surrender value of your policy, and you will have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing your money. Good morning. 

And the fussy gentleman, whose mind was made up, passed out with much 
bustling and a slamming of the door, indicating thereby that what he calls his 
mind is not to be trifled with. The world is full of men whose minds are made up 
on some points, and on whom both argument and civility are lost. 

Now, that man won't withdraw; he’s too good a business man for that. His 
policy is valuable and he knows it, and he is not foolish enough to give it up just 
because he has got a fit of indigestion. It would be very like a man’s burning 
down a valuable house he owned because he disagreed in politics with his tenaat.”’ 

‘Have you had many who expressed their dissatisfaction by wishing to surren- 
der their polices ?”’ 

‘‘No, by no means. There are few policyholders so foolish as that. Where 
one is dissatisfied, there are hundreds come in to express their approval of our 
course. As to new business, why, we have been overrun with it. The effect was 
precisely what we expected, men who felt that they ought to have insurance on 
their lives, but did not see how they could pay the premiums in these hard times, 
have taken advantage of the rebate and come in great numbers. Among them 
are many old members. Our medical examiners have been kept busy all the 
time, and the experiment has proven highly satisfactory so far. The wild ravings 
and magnified missta‘ement of other companies will in no wise deter us from fol- 
lowing out our programme. We propose to manage our own business in our 
own way, and not to be diverted by the cavilings of our rivals in business.” 

Here the interviewer took his leave, thanking Mr. Winston and his other 





ra 
**coparceners " for the information imparted. As stated above, the interviewer 
does not pretend to give the precise language used during the interview ; space 
is too limited to admit of that; but the general purport of the conversation is 
faithfully reproduced. 


NEw YorK, November 26, 1878. KALIPH-PHorp, 





NEGLECTED DEPARTMENT IN THE MANAGEMENT 
OF OUR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


‘My company has not written to request me to exert myself in 
securing new insurance at any time. Seven years, or since I was appointed its 
general agent, no let'er has ever been addressed to me upon the subject." These 
are the words expressed by a general agent ot one of our largest and oldest life 
companies, What is true in his case is equally true with nearly all other general 
agents for the various companies. 

A mechanic to be a success must have proper tools, and the successful life agent 
must have the same. The tools that produced success for the mechanic ten or 
twenty years ago will not secure for him success to-day. He must not only have 
tools, but modern tools, or he will be a failure for lack of ability to compe‘e with 
his rival who uses the most improved implements. This is equally the case with 
the life agent. The old endowment craze is over with the public; tricks and de- 
ception have run their course, and truth, united with hard, intelligent work, must 
win the laurels for the successful life agent in the future. The agent's business is 
surrounded with discouragement. Few encouraging words come to him from his 
co-workers, and he is placed on a par with the lightning-rod man by the business 
community. They tell him of the man who fell from the fourth-story window 
without receiving any injury, his cheek being his protection. A coffin is presented 
to him containing the body of the man who was talked to death, and in almost 
every business house there is some one who claims to have been deceived and 
swindled by some life company. Without words of cheer and encouragement 
from the home offize, without pithy, pointed leaflets correcting the false impres- 
sions of the public, without renewed enthusiasm from the home office at least 
once each week in the year, would it not be a surprise if the average agent did not 
become despondent and discouraged? This means, in every case, failure to win 
results; for without hope and enthusiasm no man can succeed as a life agent. 

What is needed at the home office of every company is a live, wide-awake man, 
thoroughly familiar with the agency work, understanding and anticipating the 
wants of the agent, full of enthusiasm, and capable of imparting the same to 
others, whose exclusive time shal] be devoted to preparing and compiling docu- 
ments for the agents of the company, and in corresponding with and encouraging 
the agents to greater efforts and instilling into them renewed zeal and enthusiasm. 
Most of our life companies have capable men in every other position, but this one 
is neglected. Officers who attempt to fill this position are at the same time en- 
gaged in attending to their duties in the other departments of the company, which 
practically incapacitates them from successfully filling this one, since complete 
success in this branch of the business requires one’s exclusive time and undivided 
attention. Of course some companies realize the present necessities of the agen- 
cies more than others, but there cannot be a doubt that if greater attention should 
be paid to this much neglected department, the new business of our life companies 
would be greatly increased. 

NEw YORK, Noveméer 18, 1878. E. B. HARPER. 





THE CHICAGO BOARD, INSURANCE RATES, FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT, ETC. , 


(To THE EDITOR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


ONE of the very peculiar institutions of this most peculiar city is the 
aggregation of talent known as the Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters. Thirty 
individuals claim membership in thisbody. There are ten firms of two members 
each, and ten single gentlemen—that is, chaps who go it alone in the business. 
Each agency, without regard to number of companies represented, has one vote 
in the Board meetings, the whole number of votes being twenty. The original 
professions or avocations of the members may be stated thus: Lawyers 4, mer- 
chants 5, civil engineers 3, pedagogues 2, clerks 4, tanner 1, farmer 1, speculator 
I, gentleman 1, uncertain 1, underwriters 7. It will be seen that out of the thirty 
members seven only have been regularly trained to the business which they now 
follow. The others have taken it in hand because for some reason they did not 
get along swimmingly, so to speak, in their primary vocations, or for some other 
reason best known to themselves. It is a noticeable fact, however, that these gen- 
tlemen, some of them at least, seem to have better ideas as to the proper manage- 
ment of their business than some of the trained and educated, original and Simon 
Pure underwriters. The members of the Board individually are almost without an 
exception, keen, sensible, intelligentmen, They will compare favorably as to gen- 
eral information and business capacity with almost any class of business or pro- 
fessional men, At the same time, as a legislative or deliberative body they will 
hardly pass muster alongside the most benighted village council in the back- 
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woods. Collectively, they show their ears as often as possible, and the longer 
they can make them appear the more exaggerated is their self-complacency, 
They glory in developing a high grade of assininity, and seem to be possessed of 
an irresistible inclination to play the mischief whenever occasion offers. When- 
ever they determine to exhibit an extraordinary degree of Dogberryan sagacity, the 
ayes and nays are called for on the vote, to the end that, like their great proto- 
type, they may each and all be “ written down.” 

There seems to be no balance-wheel to the board, and the machinery runs by 
fits and starts. The constitution and by-laws offer no restraint to the members 
when they make up their minds to do a thing, these gentlemen being superior to 
law and common sense. An instance of this: On the first day of the present 
month, the board, by a vote of ten to nine, reduced the rates on grain in elevators. 
The law of the board declares that rates shall not be altered or amended save at an 
annual or quarterly meeting, and then only by a majority vote of all the members 
ofthe board, The resolution reducing rates, as aforesaid, was passed at a quart. 
erly meeting, but not by a majority of all the members; that is, of all those having 
yotes. There being twenty votes in the board, the resolution could not legally 
carry without at least eleven votes. The presiding officer, however, failed to see 
the point, and declared the measure carried. The board adjourned, and the mem- 
bers rushed out in hot haste to go and see the grain men and try to pick up a little 
business at the reduced rates. Some succeeded, but some did not. In the course 
of a few days some one discovered that a mistake had been made, that the resolu- 
tion had not legally carried, and at a meeting of the board held on the oth inst., a 
resolution was offered by Mr. George C. Clarke, stating the facts in the case and 
declaring the action of the board in reducing the rates to be void and of no effect. 
This resolution was voted down with alacrity, and the board in so voting say in 
effect, that no law is binding on the members unless it suits them to be so bound. 
They say that an illegal act shall not be declared such, because by admitting the 
fact they stultifty themselves. Having done wrong, they are ashamed to let the 
“non-boarders " know that they have done so. Individually, they admit that they 
have not acted wisely; collectively, they say otherwise. Just now they are ina 
state of mind the reverse of pleasant. They have not gained any business to speak 
of, but they have succeeded in disgusting their principals—the managers of the 
companies misrepresented by the dogberries aforesaid. 

The grain men think the rates lower than they should be, and freely express 
themselves to that effect. The following table shows the present rates : 
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ELEVATORS. Building. Grain, 
Big TamO.2ne 20 oe cone coe nce cov cccc ccc cece cccocessecensecescees } 250 125 
Armour, Dole & Co., A... 220. cccccccccccccceccecccesccesecscecs 310 185 
B22. -- 22 ene enn e seen eee ne cone seen en ee se eee 300 175 
Br ee | 250 125 
Central, A... 2-2. 2222 one nee e eee nce e cone c nee cewesneeceses cones 245 120 
G BDewcw cece cree cone scccecs wane ween nnn cee cnee ween ssee ee | 260 145 
ity --------- wee ene n ene een e nn enteee nnn anes wt ate ewes eeeen= | 250 125 
Danville ceeweecese= - we ee ee eee Rete eee meee eee enen | 340 215 
"Fulton .... 22-222 - 22-0 en ne own ccna ceewccen ccescccecce secs secsces= 245 120 
Galema. ... 22.2 202 222 e oo ee cone cree ewe snes ccc cesccescccecces } 250 125 
iets RANGE. cnc cana cnn nck sunemeenuneqecensevessnsoogenscneusean | 300 | 175 
National _.-- 175 100 
Northwestern .....- 255 130 
Rock Island, A....-.... 360 235 
” B ie os th ein nas 300 7s 
St, Louis, ** H, C. Nutt & Co.” 240 a 
LO ee ences euseee 245 120 
250 125 





It will be seen that in every case, save one, the rate on grain is just 1% per cent 
less than the rate on building. The exception to the rule is the National Elevator. 
This being by all odds the best risk of the lot, the board with its usual sapiency 
made less reduction here than elsewhere, taking off three-quarters of one per cent 
only. If the rating had been originally made on a fair basis, according to the 
character of the hazard, then when a general reduction of 1% per cent was deter- 
mined upon it should have included the National Elevator. But this would have 
brought the rate on the latter down to 50 cents, and that they dared not do for it 
would look too low, although in fact this rate would be as high proportionately as 
the rates on the others. 

The board should be an organization of underwriters, not mere scrabblers after 
risks, and to command the respect of intelligent men it must be high-toned, digni- 
fied and consistent. The board should fix rates according to a system based 
upon common sense, such a system as will appeal to the intelligence of business 
men. When aman asks the amiable secretary of the board why his rate is as it 
is, he should be given the information which he seeks ina clear, distinct and in- 
telligent manner, and withal courteously, He should not be snubbed or treated 
with lofty contempt because he fails to instinctively comprehend the whys and where- 
fores of the system of adjusting rates. Most men are satisfied to pay fair rates, but 
the rates must be made intelligently, not arbitrarily. Doesit not stultify a board of 
underwriters when it allows its secretary to say to a man, ‘‘I will reduce your rate 
if you will place all your business in board companies, otherwise not?" How 
does it look to see a little secretary trotting around and hunting for business in 
this way? Does it not bring him and his employers into contempt? And in 
such a case does he fix the rate according tothe merits of the risk? And then, 
how does the little chap feel when, after lowering a rate simply to get control of 
an immense special hazard, he finds that the risk has slipped through his fingers 











and gone into the hands of some dreadful non-board fellow? Does he not feel 
like a little sneak ? Possibly, unless he bas an inordinate amount of self-sufficiency 
and adamantine cheek, 

What moral influence can a company exert over its agent, when it will take 
Chicago business at less than board rates from some broker and write the policies 
at home, their agent being a member of the board here at the same time? New 
York brokers are constantly offering to take business here and place it in New 
York companies, allowing the agent here 15 per cent commission. What com- 
mission does the broker get from the companies? This business is, of course, 
taken at much less than Chicago board rates. 

The packing houses at the stock yards cover an area of some forty acres. 
They are immense structures and have been added to and enlarged from time to 
time until now they are almost a solid mass. The water supply comes from an 
eight-inch pipe running through the principal street and connected with the Hyde 
Park Holly water system some three miles off. The supply for fire purposes is 
entirely inadequate. There is one engine at the stock-yards that in case of fire is 
manned by the employes of the yards, but there is no organized department. A 
fire getting a good start, with a high wind, would create fearful havoc in this 
quarter and could quickly wipe out four or five millions of capital. The board 
rates on the risks in this locality are decidedly /ow, ranging from 1% to 2% per 
cent. Some of the board agents decline to write at these rates, while others have 
reduced their lines fifty per cent. Still our non-board friends seem to think the 
rates are too high tor them to ask, and cut under, and under, and under, 

Of our Chicago fire department, under its present management. we are justly 
proud. For speed and execution it will compare with any department in the 
country. The point which Chief Benner makes is to stop the fire at the begin- 
ning, not to wait until a large conflagration gives him a chance to exhibit his 
generalship. 

On the night of the r4th ult., a fire broke out in a large rame planing mill and 
furniture factory on the corner of Eighteenth and Canal streets. The building 
was three stories high and about one hundred feet square. The wind was blow- 
ing strongly from the southwest, and the building was in a blaze when the alarm 
Seven minutes later a second alarm was turned in, and 
five minutes later the third. Twenty-one companies responded, and fifteen 
streams were put upon the fire. The building was burned clean out, and the 
south and west wall entirely consumed; yet with the wind blowing the flames 
against the east and north walls such quantities of water were poured upon them 
that they were only half burned through, and remained standing after the fire was 
out. Two of the engines were located two miles from the fire, yet they were on 
the ground and at work within eight minutes after they were signalled. Nothing 
but the best of managemert prevented the fire from spreading. As it was, it was 
confined to the building in which it originated. 

The superior discipline of our department, the wonderful accuracy of our fire 
alarm telegraph (perhaps the best in the world) and an almost unlimited supply 
of water for fire purposes, make it extremely improbable that we shall see any 
more extensive conflagrations in Chicago. We cannot afford to have them, and 
have taken preventive measures accordingly. 

One of our popular young adjusters, Mr. D. S. Lookinland, has just returned 
from a trip to Texas, where he joined in a bear hunt. David essayed to show the 
Texas chaps what a Chicagoan knew about hunting bears. He was full of valor 
and eager for the fray, when suddenly he saw a huge black bear, and at the same 
time the bear saw David. Our young man made a mental diagram of the situa- 
tion and critically surveyed the risk. He saw that it was a special hazard, and as 
the exposure was bad thought it policy to decline going on. Consequently he went 
off and showed a high rate of speed. The bear likewise traveled a little faster, 
They came to a tree, but whether David treed the bear or the bear treed 
One of the pair, how- 


was turned in at 8.37. 


however. 
David we will not say, having regard for David's feelings. 
ever, shinned up the tree with marvellous agility, and carefully adjusted himself on 
a small limb near the top. The other one took up a position below, waiting 
patiently for the chap in the tree to come down. The situation was getting some- 
what monotonous for our Chicago boy when, to his great relief, he saw two horse- 
men in the distance. He hailed them frantically, and they, coming to his rescue, 
relieved him of his suspense by lassooing the bear. Then David and the horsemen 
and the bear went into town together. David helped eat the bear, and he says 
that he liked it much better than he would have liked it had the bear eaten him. 
He thinks a lariat in the right hand is better than a rifle to hunt bears with, 
CHICAGO, ILL., November 29, 1878. AMICUS. 


LIVE STOCK INSURANCE. 
EpDIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 
almost daily for “ Live Stock Insurance.” 
as to whether there is a first-class company for that 
Your attention will oblige. 

L. P. Buck & Co. 


[To THE 
WE have applications 


Would you kindly inform us 
purpose in existence in this country ? 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, Novemder 20, 1878. 





(There is no company in the United States issuing policies on live stock. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made in various parts of the country to establish companies 
of this kind, but all have signally failed,—Ep, SPECTATOR. ] 
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EDITORIAL OPINION. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 


“THE temperance question,’’ which has come to mean almost ex- 
clusively the propriety or danger of imbibing alcoholic beverages, is one 
of the very oldest of questions, It goes back almost to the time of 
Noah’s Ark, when it became a practical question with the eight souls 
who alone had escaped death from excess of pure fresh water distilled in 
the heavens, and dropped from the overhanging clouds. But it isa 
question never settled, but like many other moral questions which bear 
on the conduct of human life it is ever new and ever old. There are few 
if any topics, probably, on which every man has such positive con- 
victions, and regarding which he feels so competent to prescribe the only 
true policy and duty of human conduct both for himself and his neigh- 
bors. There are few subjects on which so many feel competent to teach, 
publicly if need be, and at a moment’s notice. 

This wide-spread knowledge and deep conviction regarding what a 
man should drink are proof that the ruinous abuse of alcohol is equally 
extended, and that the evil is no trivial thing. In one point happily all 
thinking men are agreed, viz., that intemperance in alcoholic drinks is a 
tremendous evil, and unquestionably the principal cause of crime and 
pauperism. These facts being generally believed it is not strange that 
many well meaning but ardent and illogical minds should denounce 
ardent spirits with an intemperance greater than that which they are 
trying to reform, and with as much more personal defilement as bitter 
words proceeding from the heart always produce over any material sub- 
stances which enter into the mouth. 

Science has clearly proven that these persons who are always and 
everywhere pronouncing alcohol an unmitigated curse, and denouncing 
the most moderate users of it as the vilest of all men, much to the 
detriment of the cause of temperance, are wholly wrong. If truth and 
the whole truth about alcohol be important, it may be said that those 
who are wise enough to know its effects other than in producing in- 
toxication will pronounce it one of the most effective agents in relieving 
human suffering, and that it is entitled to a most honored place among 
remedial agents. Who does not know what a vast amount of anguish 
has been prevented by those direct and familiar products of alcohol, 
ether, chloroform and chloral hydrate? What intelligent man, too, does 
not know the relative importance of alcohol in chemistry, pharmacy 
and in many of the mechanic arts? No man of wisdom will denounce 
alcohol as an unmitigated curse, nor expect to suppress its manufacture 
as a preventive of intemperance, especially when he remembers that it 
has been often estimated that the larger portion of all that is manufac- 
tured never enters the human stomach, 

But the important question is, what is the effect of alcohol when it does 
enter the human stomach? It signifies nothing that at this point thou- 
sands of teetotalers are perfectly agreed that such application of the arti- 
cle in question is always deleterious, and that every physician who pre- 
scribes it is 7fso facto a sinner. This is not expert testimony, and no 
accumulation of it can constitute evidence, It is a popular theory that 
all seeming benefit to the human system derived from alcohol must 
speedily be repaid with interest ; that the whole effect is stimulation with- 
out nutrition, and that all the increased force and vitality from the sting 
of this whip or goad are followed by a reaction which involves greater de- 
pression than at first. But what is the latest voice of science? It de- 
clares that not only food is stimulant, but that some articles usually called 
stimulants are desirable forms of food. The greatest names in medical 
science might easily be quoted to prove that this is pre-eminently true of 
alcohol. Like sugar from which it is derived, when judiciously taken, 
alcohol proves to be an element of nutrition and of permanent increase of 
flesh and strength. The fattening quality of sugar for dogs and men has 
become proverbial, and it ought to be as well understood, since it has 
been so often proved, that of two pigs from the same litter fed with equal 
quantities of milk, the one which has a small quantity of rum added to 
his daily food outdoes the other in weight and all the appearances of 
healthful growth. On the human body which needs it the same happy 
effects are observed. In wasting, consumptive diseases it has its applica- 
tion, especially in phthisis or pulmonary consumption, where it seems to 
supply the immediate elements of respiration and nutrition which the 
system demands. We believe that the wisest medical practitioners will 
endorse this statement, 





$$$ 


The next question is, what the effect of alcohol is upon the human body 
in a state of health. Here, too, science commends ‘the moderate Use of 
alcoholic beverages to people who have passed the middle age, and where 
the natural waste of the body exceeds its nutrition, Unquestionably in 
many such cases the body is strengthened and life prolonged, while at 
such age habits of excess are seldom and perhaps never acquired, But 
young persons with full pulse and perfect health need no such nutrition 
or stimulant, and by the taking of it they are more than likely to kindle 
in their susceptible natures a fire that cold water can never quench. This 
is a bare outline of what is believed to be the latest and wisest cop. 
clusions of science, without prejudice to men or causes in the way of 
reform. 

So far as life insurance is concerned, it is proper for a company to in- 
sure only total abstainers, and cancel every policy on the first violation of 
a teetotal pledge, as it is entirely lawful fora company to make a business 
of insuring the drinking classes, if it sees “ business” in that line ; but it js 
a pertinent question whether in the usual prevalent mixed methods of 
securing miscellaneous policyholders some of the companies, in their 
arbitrary power, may not be tempted to play fast and loose with this 
A healthful 
young man with drinking habits already formed, if they can be called 
relatively “moderate,” is not usually rejected as an applicant for life 
insurance, i: is believed, and this simply because the company is duly 
protected. It takes the man and takes his premiums till rumors, false or 
true, of the man’s changed or unchanged habits convinces the company 
that it is prudent to reject the man and his further premiums, simply 
keeping what it has. 
suit at law is this man’s only remedy, which 1s essentially no remedy at 
all. The company has arbitrary power to decide the question of this man’s 
drinks, while it ignores the time, quality and quantity of his meats and 
sleeps and his various habits which have a most intimate relation to 
health and longevity. The company may prescribe the bounds within 
which he may travel, for this is understood by the party at the sealing of 
the contract, and besides is as definite as a mathematical line can make 
it; but what is a moderate drinker, and what and how much drink makes 
an inebriate? There is a vast difference between the use and abuse of 
alcohol, but there is no definite line between them for all men, It has 
been proved again and again that a man of only moderate constitution, 


question of personal habits in regard to alcoholic beverages. 


An exposure of his habits with the expense ofa 


judged by ordinary tokens, and of a family of only moderate longevity, 


may immoderately drink a quart of whiskey daily for the greater part of 
his life and be so preserved in alcohol as to live beyond ninety years, 
outliving all his abstemious neighbors ; while it bas been as well proved 
in numberless cases that one tithe this amount, without intoxication, will 
work irreparable injury and lead to an early grave. The question of 
using alcohol as a beverage without abusing it is one which involves such 
questions as who, when, how much, how often, what kina, in what circum- 
stances ; and no wooden inebriate clause in an insurance policy can cover 
all this, nor one selfish party to a contract be trusted to settle it in indi- 
vidual applications with unerring equity. 
have to define intemperance and decide what constitutes inebriety. 

We here call attention to the editorial among the first pages of the 
present number of THE SPECTATOR on what constitutes an inebriate, and 
also to the excellent article on the action of alcohol on the human body, 


We suspect the courts will 


written by an English authority and which we have printed under the 
head of Miscellany. We shall be likely to print other articles of this kind 
in future numbers of THE SPECTATOR, and may have occasion to recur to 
the subject in further remarks at a future time. 





EXTRAVAGANT NOTIONS. 


MUCH prominence has recently been given to the experiments that are 
being made with the electric light, and the most extravagant statements 
seem to have been accepted as true. Mr. Edison is represented by the 
inevitable interviewer as having declared that he had discovered a method 
for distributing electricity throughout the city, as gas is now distributed, 
and that he would be able to provide electric lights, for domestic and 
other purposes, at a cost most ridiculously small, and far below the price 
of gas. On mere rumors of this kind, the work of enthusiastic reporters, 
and not bearing the authority of Mr. Edison’s signature, {holders of gas 
stock became alarmed, both in this country and in Europe, threw their 
stock upon the market and sold at large sacrifices. All this seems very 
absurd, and shows that the stock jobbers made the best use possible of 
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the sensational reports. Mr. Edison is an exceedingly ingenious person 
and it is pretty well known that he has been experimenting for some time 
with the electric light—perhaps he is sanguine of eventually accomplish- 
ing what the reporters say he will—but as yet we have seen no statement, 
authorized by him, making the claims aftributed to him. The results 
already obtained with the electric light, however, and with electricity in 
general, are such that we may reasonably anticipate that, at no distant 
day, the things predicted for Mr, Edison’s inventions will be accomplished, 
and the electric light supersede gas in general use. But a revolution of 
this kind is not to be accomplished in a day, and it may well be doubted 
whether the present generation will enjoy the blessing of cheap and 
brilliant illumination in all its fullness. 

Another proposition that is attracting considerable attention is that 
which proposes to heat the city by steam, doing away with stoves, fur- 
naces, etc. This is to be done ,by erecting immense steam generators at 
central points, and distributing steam through pipes, as gas and water are 
now distributed, at a less price than the cost of coal, and doing away with 
all the annoyance attending the use of coal as fuel, It is claimed that by 
this means steam can be utilized for cooking, and all domestic purposes 
requiring the agency of heat. This proposition has met with so much 
favor that the board of aldermen has granted to a private company the 
privilege of laying pipes and putting up the necessary works to carry on 
the business. Mayor Ely, it is true, has vetoed the ordinance, but it is 
generally believed that it will be passed over his veto. The idea of heat- 
ing large areas in this manner has been reduced to a practical success in 
Lockport, New York, where the Holly system of steam heating has been 
in actual operation for two years. It is claimed to be satisfactory and 
economical. There seems to be no good reason why it should not be 
equally successful in New York and other large cities. But, like the 
electric light, it will require considerable time for steam to drive out the 
heating appliances now so generally in use, There is no necessity for 
the coal dealers and stove manufacturers getting into an immediate panic 
any more than there was for the owners of gas stock to become demoral- 
ized as they were a few weeks since. 

When, however, the electric light and steam become utilized in the man- 
ner indicated there must, necessarily, be something of a revolution in the 
insurance business. What will the companies do without Bridget and her 
fire-lighting kerosene can? Instead of pouring the deadly oil upon kind- 
lings to light her fire, she will have but to turn the faucet, and let the 
steam into a non-explosive stove orrange. The electric light, proceeding 
from a little piece of incandescent carbon, is not capable of distributing 
a flame among the window curtains, or the light goods with which show 
windows are dressed, There will, consequently, be an end to fires result- 
ing from these causes, as every room and passage in our houses will have 
their carbon burners, the use of matches will soon beeome obsolete, and 
that prolific cause of fire, “children playing with matches” will have 
vanished with it. When steam comes into general use, what shall we do 
for lack of fires caused by “fat boiling over,” or by “a kettle of varnish 
being upset on the stove ?” That “ defective flue” will no longer be pro- 
lific of losses to insurance companies, while the electric light will put an 
end to those fires which have their origin from the “ explosion of kerosene 
lamp.” The “ overheated stove,” which has played an important part in 
modern conflagrations, will be relegated to the scrap-pile, while the “ in- 
cendiary stove-pipe hole” will waste its fragrance on the steam-heated air. 
But, as electric lights are not likely to invade the stables occupied by swill- 
milk cows, the insurance companies can still depend upon kerosene-filled 
lanterns, and obstreperous Mrs. O’Leary cows for some little excitement 
in their line of business, But in some of our readings at some time we 
have stumbled across a passage that says, “ Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” There is no immediate necessity for insurance companies 
going out of business because of the extravagant and sensational notions 
of the daily papers. 








RISKS ON SUMMER HOTELS. 
In the August number of THE SPECTATOR we took occasion to warn 
underwriters of the hazardous nature of risks on summer hotels, The 
points made were that these luxuries asarule suffered from the hard 
times and were making little money, and often their unwise location or 
construction, or the reversion ef the fickle popular preference in regard to 
them, left them hopeless of ever becoming paying investments ; that thus 





of the fact that these hotels are generally wooden structures and naturally 
inflammable from their structure as well as their uses. In view of the 
times and the nature of such risks, we advised underwriters to scrutinize 
carefully their obligations of this kind and suggested the propriety of can- 
celing many a policy as the season of summer recreation should be about 
drawing to a close. 

How opportune and prophetic was our advice has been demonstrated 
by the recent fires at Cape May and Minnequa Springs. At Cape May 
the reports sum up some nine hovels and thirty-nine cottages totally 
destroyed by fire, involving a loss of several hundred thousand dollars, 
The burning of the Minnequa Springs House, in Bradford county, Penn- 
sylvania, is reported as involving a loss of $75,000. These fires are 
ascribed to incendiarism, as is most natural and appropriate, and not the 
less so because these places are said to have done a prosperous business 
during the last season. In a state of rapidly growing prosperity old 
buildings must give way to new and enlarged ones, and the most profit- 
able disposal of them is a cash sale at large price to the insurance com- 
panies. We donot assert that there was fraud in the burning of these 
summer hotels, but nobody can be blamed for suspecting it when the 
cheap character of the buildings is compared with the amount of insur- 
ance upon them, and the incendiary fire occurs just after the money-mak- 
ing season is over. The fact of a prosperous summer’s business is no 
argument against such suspicion. The utter want of prosperity, or the 
excess or rapid increase of it, will tempt to the sale of old buildings. 
The simple truth is that wise and conservative underwriters will take but 
small amounts, if anything, on property which has no stability of value. 
There is no excuse for not knowing that these summer hotels are the 
most risky of insurance risks. While the buildings are often isolated so 
that the burning of one is not expected to involve the destruction ofa 
city, the flimsy wooden character of about all these houses, and the 
entire want of any fire department or other efficient means for the ex- 
tinguishment of fires ought to be enough to secure greater caution on the 
part of fire insurance companies. Thus at Cape May it seems that two 
old hand engines furnished the only protection, and these are certainly 
more than many a popular summer resort can boast of. 

In our mind it is clear that underwriters are doing a great wrongin 
encouraging the erection of these cheap buildings by their readiness to 
place insurance upon them which shall nearly or quite cover the cost of 
their erection. A few watering places, as Newport and Saratoga, have a 
leading place which they are not likely to lose, and a stability of real 
estate valuation which makes them exceptional to most places of sum- 
mer resort ; and yet these places have suffered in the years past appa- 
rently their full share. Of the more than a score of summer hotels 
which have burned during the last two or three months, the greater part 
were worthless property and hopeless of any future prosperity. 





BOSTON OPINIONS ABOUT THE MUTUAL LIFE. 


THERE never has been unanimity of opinion at the Hub, so far as we 
know, on any subject that involves human welfare in things material or 
spiritual, . One of the latest and most interesting cases of how lawyers 
may disagree, or how almost any learned “opinion” may be obtained 
from the profession as required, is seen in the recently published views 
of Boston’s eminent lawyers on the legal right of the Mutual Life insur- 
ance company to offer the thirty per cent rebate to its new policyholders. 
Messrs. Ropes, Gray & Loring all agree that the Mutual Life has acted 
illegally. These gentlemen are supposed to belong to one firm of Boston 
lawyers, and are said to “stand high at the Boston bar,” and since they 
are associated in business it is fortunate that they are in perfect harmony 
as to opinion. Their opinion is also indorsed by Mr. Charles R, Train, 
who has been attorney general of Massachusetts, and so of course knows 
the duty of the Mutual Life perfectly, 

The firm referred to above, in a long and elaborate opinion dwells 
greatly on the fact that the insurance company in question by its charter 
makes all insurers in it members of the corporation, and that at the ex- 
piration of every five years the officers “ shall cause a balance to be 
struck,” and shall credit each member with an equitable share of the 
profits ; that a later act allows the company to declare dividends five years 
or oftener, and that in fact the company does declare annual dividends ; 
that the money virtually paid in this rebate of premium must belong to 
the “ profits” of the company, whatever its source, and that hence it 





a great moral hazard is connected with such insurance risks, say nothing 





should be equitably distributed among the members of the company ; and 
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that the company’s claim that the older policyholders are ultimately bene- 
fited by the arrangement avails it nothing in failing to make an equitable 
distribution annually ; that these new policyholders can be made to sur- 
render their policies, and the company be enjoined from paying any losses 
on them. This opinion is drawn out to a good length, but the above is the 
substance of all the argument. 

Another Boston lawyer, Dwight Foster, gives a contrary opinion, in 
which P. W. Chandler, also of the Boston bar, concurs. This opinion is 
very brief but seems to strike the vital point inthe question with no waste 
of words. The point made is simply that the trustees of the company 
have full power to fix and determine rates of premium that are to be paid 
by persons who become policyholders, and that they may from time to 
time alter those rates by increasing or diminishing them as they may see 
fit; and that this power is spcially conferred upon them by section 7 of 
the charter. 

This latter opinion seems to us sensible and pertinent. There are sev- 
eral lawyers in New York, and it is hardly reasonable to suppose that the 
trustees and managers of the Mutual Life entirely overlooked the ques- 
tion whether they had power to fix rate of premium or must submit the 
question to the vote of the whole body of policyholders. 





THE death of Colonel Walton Dwight, of Binghamton, New York, 
is most remarkable in the natural suspicion which it creates that a great 
fraud has been committed against the life insurance companies, while at 
the same time thus far no satisfactory proof has been obtained, or even an 
approximation to it, that such was the fact. Mr. Dwight, though he had 
been formerly wealthy and accustomed to do things on the large scale, as 
in the fine buildings and local improvements which had made him the 
popular citizen of Binghamton, had by the depreciation of real estate 
confessedly become poor. Recently, rumor says, he had made a little 
money, perhaps $10,000 ; for him a small sum and with no certainty of its 
increase or preservation. Within the last three months, however, he 
succeeds in insuring his life for more than $250,000, with the proviso 
that the premium shall be paid quarterly, so that in fact he made but one 
quarter year’s payment before his death. He was ill some three or four 
weeks before his death of what was said to be gastric fever, and a post 
mortem examination of the stomach by fifteen physicians, under the lead 
of a celebrated pathological expert, found inflammation enough to pro- 
nounce the cause of death to be gastric fever or gastritis, acute inflam- 
mation of the stomach. That the autopsy would have revealed some such 
condition if the deceased had taken some irritant poison, is understood, 
but if a thorough analysis, which is supposed to be in progress, fails to 
detect such an agent, and a careful, quantitative analysis fails to find any 
more arsenic than his physicians say they prescribed for him in the form 
of Fowler’s solution, then all proof of fraud in the way of a suicidal 
death will probably be wanting. There are rumors of Mr. Dwight having 
exposed himself unwarrantably by swimming four times across the 
Susquehanna river when on a fishing and hunting excursion just before 
his recent illness, with the design of inducing disease and death. Such 
Stories are, of course, mischievous, as suicide by that method is neither 
common nor natural. 

Undoubtedly the large insurance on Mr. Dwight’s life will not be 
settled without resistance and a legal contest. It seems to be a fact that 
some of the policies which he held he obtained by concealing the fact 
that he had formerly suffered hemorrhage of the lungs, and that one 
such policy he refused to surrender on the demand of the company 
when it had learned the fact. Two or three companies narrowly escaped 
issuing policies on him, having their suspicions aroused just before the 
contract was completed, and one, a Hartford company, refused a $10,000 
application on the ground that he was taking such large amounts of in- 
surance. Without a doubt there are to be further developments in this 
case before it is settled. 








Ir October was a month prolific in fires, November bids fair to 
largely exceed it in aggregate losses and probably in the number of fires, 
The average number of fires, where the losses in each case exceeded 
$10,000, has been about three for each day of the month,and some of these 
have assumed proportions which entitle them to be classified as confla- 
grations. That at Cape May, where nearly half a million dollars worth of 
property was destroyed, and the one at Bradford, where thirty buildings 





re 

and $300,000 of value were consumed, certainly take rank as conflagra- 

tions, while. the $200,000 loss at Birmingham, Conn.., the 40,000 loss at 

Shamokin, Pa., the $60,000 loss at Amsterdam, N. Y., the destruction of 
the fish-market in New York, with a loss of $120,000, and a dozen other 
fires, ranging from $10,000 to $50,000 losses, are not to be made light of 
by insurance companies. Yellow Jack had his day among our Southern 
cities, and Red Jack, or the ‘‘ Fire Fiend,” seems to be following close on 
his heels, leaving desolation if not death behind him. That there should 
be an increase in the number of fires at the time of year when all persons 
are preparing their heating arrangements for winter is not a matter of sur 

prise, but the great number of fires that have occurred recently indicate 
that incendiaries are unusually active. The reports received from differ. 
ent sections are confirmatory of these indications. There has been very 
much said and written upon the subject of incendiarism during the past 
few years, many rewards have been offered for the detection of the perpe- 
trators of this crime, and numerous prosecutions have been commenced, 
but with all the publicity given, the crime seems to be on the increase 
rather than otherwise. Insurance companies are, unquestionably, largely 
responsible for this. Their own business, being somewhat demoralized, 
they have debauched the public to such an extent, by over-insuring and 
cutting rates, that many men have come to regard a good fire as the great- 
est blessing that can come to them. Over-insurance is a direct tempta- 
tion to crime, recklessly thrown in the way of men of weak principles at a 
time when they are worried and harrassed by business complications, 
They see in their policies a ready means for raising money, the convenient 
kerosene can is provokingly handy, and an incendiary fire is the result of 
much brooding and strong temptation. The man who has $25,000 of 
insurance on $15,000 worth of either real estate or stock, has a suggestive 
devil at his elbow continuously, pointing to his policy as the readiest 
means of putting an end to his financial embarrassment. Incendiary fires 
are bound to increase, if not become epidemic, until such time as the 
insurance companies and the lawful authorities combine to suppress them, 
the former by ceasing to offer a premium for the successful perpetration of 
the crime, and the latter by securing speedy and adequate punishment for 
for the guilty. A little “Jersey justice” dealt out to incendiaries would be 
a good thing. We would be the last to suggest the application of lynch 
law to incendiaries, but there is a large amount of hemp in the country 
that ought to be brought into active service for the good of the general 
public. 











IT is reported that Secretary of State Kelsey, of New Jersey, 
ex officio commissioner of insurance, has caused the arrest of an agent of 
the United Brethren Mutual Aid Society, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, for 
soliciting insurance in New Jersey without complying with the law by 
paying the proper fee and filing a statement of the financial condition of 
the company with the commissioner. Of course the society claims that it 
does not come within the insurance iaws of any state, as it is a mutual 
benefit society. It is important that this question should be settled, 
whether these “co-operatives” and “ mutual benefits,” whose name is 
legion, can do a life insurance business everywhere without giving public 
assurance of their worthiness, and also without paying the fees which all 
the regular companies are required to pay. Fee or no fee, it is highly im- 
portant that the company’s statement of condition should be filed and 
sworn to, that the people may have something of the usual protection 
against the unworthy which diffused knowledge is calculated to give. 





A LARGE proportion of the fires occurring now-a-days is charged to 
the crime of incendiarism. Business embarrassments, hard times, and 
over insurance are the incentives to incendiarism. There is not likely 
to be a very great diminution in the number of fires originating from this 
cause until the public ceases to sympathize with the perpetrators of it. 
If public sympathy is not absolutely in favor of incendiaries, it most cer- 
tainly is not arrayed against them to the extent it should be. The remark 
is common when a man is burned out, “ Well, he has made a good sale 
to the insurance companies.” He is regarded as a subject for congratu- 
lation in having discovered so ready a means of escape from business 
troubles. Should an officious fire marshal undertake to investigate the 
origin of the fire, he will, probably, find plenty of neighbors who are 
willing to whisper their suspicions into his private ear, but, when put 
under oath, became totally oblivious of their unsworn statements, and 
will go any length to shield the suspected person. The public has 
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grown to look upon this most dastardly of all crimes as a trivial offence, 
because, as a rule, it is directed against the insurance companies. The 
moral responsibilities of the people seem to be blunted when crimes 
against the government or bodies corporate are under consideration. A 
man who sets fire to his premises and recovers his insurance thereon, is 
looked upon very much as the person is who smuggles goods into the 
country and swindles the government out of its lawful revenue. Instead 
of being condemned as one of the most revolting crimes in the calendar, 
incendiarism is treated lightly by the public, as a “sharp trick” played 
upon the insurance companies—corporations that “have no souls to save 
or bodies to kick.” It is seldom that an incendiary is convicted, more 
because of this apathy on the part of the public than any lack of vigilance 
on the part of prosecuting officers. Until public sentiment is educated to 
abhor the crime of arson—which always involves the possibility of murder 
—as it deserves to be abhorred, incendiarism is likely rather to increase 
than diminish. 











WHEN hard times overtake certain industries or certain branches of 
trade, they are attributed to “ over-production.” When the products of 
these industries sink in the market to prices that will not pay the cost of 
production, the leading men in such branches of trade get together and 
resolve to stop producing until such time asthe surplus is worked off 
and the prices advance. Sometimes, as in the production of coal, the 
leading men cannot agree, and then they stir up their employes to strike 
for higher wages, which gives them a pretext for advancing the price of 
coal. Hard times have come upon the insurance interest. The reason is 
obvious. Over-production is at the bottom of it. The country is over- 
run with cheap insurance. Everybody has got some to sell, and few want 
to buy. Agents of insurance companies waylay wayfarers at the street 
corners and assault them with ponderous policies ; they drag the unwary 
into their dens and prod them with policies till life is endangered ; insurance 
is worth less in the market to-day than stale peanuts or decayed vegetables. 
Over-production is the cause. Gentlemen managers, put your heads to- 
gether and curtail the supply ; stop the grinding of your mills for a time, 
and give the market a chance to recover its normal condition. If you can- 
not agree upon terms, get up a strike among your agents ; persuade them 
to stop operations for atime, and let the public see how it feels to go 
hunting about for insurance instead of haviny it thrust down its throat ad 
nauseam, Create a demand for insurance by limiting the supply. Com- 
pel paid-up capital and risks assumed to bear some reasonable relation to 
each other. If you cannot do any better, range companies in an open 
field, and, as you have already incurred the wrath of heaven, invite Jove’s 
thunderbolts to strike among you, and pray for the survival of the fittest. 
Over-production is what ails the insurance business, and, like the voraci- 
ous Bothriocephalus, is consuming its very vitals. 








MARTIN COHEN, of Virginia City, Colorado, was fined by a justice’s 
court for refusing to pay the tax of two per cent upon the gross premiums 
collected by him as agent for a foreign insurance company. He appealed 
to the supreme court, and, in his petition, affirmed that “ the act to regulate 
and tax foreign insurance companies doing business in this state” was 
unconstitutional, inthat it discriminated to the extent of one per cent in 
favor of state companies and against foreign corporations. The Supreme 
court, Chief Justice Hawley rendering the opinion, decided against the 
appeal, holding that inasmuch as the federal constitution gave each state 
the right to exclude foreign corporations from its borders entirely if it 
chose, it necessarily followed that each state might impose terms or con- 
ditions upon such corporations if it decided to permit them to do busi- 
ness within its limits. Of course, the burden of all taxation, of what- 
soever character it may be, has to be borne by the people at large in the 
end. If insurance companies are taxed, they charge the amount up in 
their policies, and collect it from the insured. A state may make such 
discriminations against non-state companies as to render it impossible 
for them to compete for business with the state companies, but the state 
is thereby robbed of so much capital, while, in a young state like Colo- 
rado, the indemnity of the insured is not likely to be so well secured. 
If, however, notwithstanding the discrimination made against them, the 
foreign companies continue to obtain business at necessarily increased 
rates, it is evident the people have confidence in them and need them. 
If the state insists that they shall pay extra because of this confidence, 
why, it is simply so much worse for the people, 





NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Insurance in Tennessee. 


WE give in the following tables, the condition of the Tennessee fire 
and marine companies and their business for 1877, together with the business in 
Tennessee of companies of other states, both fire and life, and the fire business of 
companies of foreign countries. These are taken from the statement of M. T. 
Polk, insurance commissioner of Tennessee, and are supposed to be officially 
accurate and trustworthy : 





| Surplus as, Income | Expendi- 


Liabilities | | 
. sd Gross Regards forthe | tures for 
Name or Company, | Capital. | aco. Pe | Policy- Year | the Year 
apital. | holders. 1877. 1877. 





| = 


No report | No report | No report | No report | No report. 
$310,994 | $83,210 | $227,705 | $152,928 | $146,008 
No report | 











No nom | ewe | -- 

} ] -excceses 
Memphis City........ 250,000 rah 505 | 6,315 257,279 No report | No report. 
Mississippi Valley.....| 200,0co 265,864 | 39.497 | 226,367 86,307 91,356 
Nashville Commercial., 100,000 | No report! -.....-..-. s (wetenpes | wenbacke erp et 
SAS 200,000 2454554 34,049 | 211,505 75,689 59,734 
AMM Pott *200,000 | Noreport| ...-.-..-- | #n------ sindenswtl |" Badass 
ausbiastie 200,000 162,454 | 29,606 | 132,847 72,303 | 63,835 
| 197,292 56,912 53,187 


a ecaeciaiunniaaialiiedl *200,000 219,095 | 21,803 








* Including notes. +Commenced business September, 1878. 








Amount Premiums | Losses 
Wrirten, | Received. | Paid, 














Bluff City ° ° * 
Equitable $2,041,461 {| $28,041 $19,670 
Hernando * | * | * 
Memphis City Fire and General ins. company-.----- * 3,366 | 1,156 
Mississippi Valley insurance company ....-..--..--- 1,275,924 13,044 6,861 
Peoples insurance company......-..--..------------ 1,542,968 21,170 | 11,729 
Planters insurance company.....------------------- | . } 24,275 6,300 
State insurance company.... ....--....--.-.-2-+0--- 2,644,081 | 33,040 9,163 
* Not aiid. 
' 
Amount Premiums, Losses 
Received.| Paid. 


NAME OF Company AND LOCATION, | Wetton. 
| 


Business in Tennessee by Companies of Other States. | 
































| 
| 
Mint, TARE cc coctensnicmniavectidecknestetbbuvtides | $1,756,535 | $26,482 | $22,642 
Atlantic, ll eee | 232,785 7,057 | 4,504 
American Central, Missouri - | 437,569 645 6,447 
Rag, GRID bine tteinsenn weeneecenindomnes + S008 1 . encets 
Continental, New York 759,900 7,976 4,691 
CO THIEN eS ai Se cutecucdutencckecedéuacst 776,830 | 6,497 | 3.738 
Firemans Fund, ee 223,935 | 2,788 | 16 
Fire Association, Philadelphia, Pa............---.-.---- 985,312 10,967 
Franklin, Pennsylvania 25 5 MEMES OE 9°4,397 an } 3,362 
Franklin, ee 107,340 | 1,659 | 3,093 
German American, New York 852,121 10,885 | 4,018 
Germania and Hanover, New York 1,023,264 | 15,529 16,059 
Georgia Home, Colombus, Ga ba 522,040 | 7,074 | 9.586 
Hartford, Connecticut ......... 1,952,916 | 23,702 | 12,033 
Hoffman, New York ..........- 114,780 1,626 | None. 
*Home. New York ... ---| 9,532,334 32,771 | 11,071 
ea eran 3 303 3 
Insurance Company of North America, Phila., Pa 741,681 13,795 | 2,621 
Mobile Fire Department, Alabama..............-...... 169,783 3.443 | 753 
Meehanics and’ Traders, New York...... 342,100 1,390 23 
Manufacturers Fire and Marine Boston-. 125,598 1,905 | None. 
eS Re ee eee ee 438,880 6,186 | 3,841 
Mercantile ‘Mutual, New York . 981,394 4,564 50 
National, Connecticut . 289,855 3,348 | 210 
Niagara, New York... 549,273 8,801 | 1,926 
Pheenix, OS SS aE SS _ .-| 1,089,478 15,893 6,587 
PE, BO TD cccncoccccese}ounettboe " 1,981,994 22,167 12,933 
Peoples, New Jersey........--...- és 150,495 2,474 534 
Springfield, Massachusetts ....... wibdiaredimcidnontehestatits 169,406 2,548 41 
a Re a= 30,900 | 404 None 
St. {oseph, Missouri - ... . 149,000 | 2,259 1,854 
ET a AMEE I EESL T a 3 | 1,509 | 
Traders, linois 113,730 | 1,620 290 
Union Fire and Marine. Texas.....-.--.---- ihn ah 33,900 | 449 mm 
WORDED, THANE Winns: dtcitctndactndtavetniining 676,140 | 6,802 2,166 
Business in Tennessee by Foreign Companies. | } 
IID SRMOUII a1 nin sn nteeneineeenienuminamnaien 484,318 5,841 2,937 
British and Foreign Marine § 3,179 caus 
Commercial Union ............-... 471,062 6,783 exes 
eee ra ee a ae 450,960 6,818 8 
Imperial : SE Sa cancendprncdacupescepecnesesesed 639,883 8,840 12,658 
Liverpool and London and Globe .............-.--.---- 1,283,123 | 18,406 16,338 
London Assurance Corporation ...........-.-----.----- 512,825 7,126 634 
tT hii ct ener piitaapepenbaeianehdieaieoudsant> 419,200 4,385 1,074 
North British and Mercantile ; 2,545,137 24.422 17,877 
Ques ania asic incincriaraaeemeeeaniane eee aan | 2844.04 | 20,941 | 14,15 
oyal Insurance re epee Be ee Se 1,542,737 23,067 | 11,510 
Koyal Canadian ............ | 103,178 1,974 | 7,568 
Scottish Commercial 1,017,012 10,606 3.742 
Western Assurance.... 399,851 | 7,775 1,278 





* No report x Jatter half of year + ines + Reinsured and retired from the state. 
t Noreport, | Reinsured in the Queen, § No report, ] $42.95 due and unpaid. 
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Number of New Total Amount of 
Policies issed New Policies 
in Tennessee} issued in Ten- 


Premiums Re- 
ceived in Ten- 


Name or Company. i 
nessee in 1877. 


During 1877. nessee in 1877. 
Life Insurance in Tennessee. } 
MRE. cccwtecaseccdsvascvacesesse cscce 112 $199,487 } $102,880 
Seen BAGSER 2... ccconceneecocce 7° 270,500 74,535 
Sk RE ee eer 219 229,321 } 341493 
Mutual Benefit 107 313,460 | 26,633 
Mutual Life.......... . 24 77,800 } 31,53 
+New York Life att Oe Oa aa 





Traveler's Accident and Life.........-. “116 } 315,000 55736 


+ Withdrawn from the state. 


A Resignation Accepted. 


AT a meeting of the directors of the State Fire insurance company, of 
Jersey City, held November 18, Mr. John Halliard, the president, tendered his 
resignation, which was promptly accepted. Andrew J. Clerk, president of the 
First National bank, and also of the Jersey City Gaslight company, was chosen as 
successor to Mr. Halliard. While the new president of the State Fire company 
represents that the company is perfectly sound, it has transpired that it is short 
some $17,000 through loans made by Mr. Halliard to the Mechanics and Labor- 
ers’ Savings bank, of which he was also president. This bank recently suspended 
business, taking advantage of the ninety-day rule. The suspension is supposed 
to be due to the fact that the state examiner had just been making an investiga- 
tion of its affairs and discovered some irregularities. Among other things, it is 
alleged that Mr. Halliard had drawn some $75,000 of the money of the bank on 
his own notes without giving proper security. 

As long ago as April, 1876, THE SPECTATOR prominently exposed the irregu- 
larities that were being practiced in the management of the State Fire company. 
Mr. Halliard was then its president. Its seeretary, Mr, Hallanan, had just died, 
and his place was filled by Mr. G.S. McLaughlin. On examining the books, 
Mr. McLaughlin found many discrepancies between their statements of assets and 
the assets actually on hand. Mr, Halliard undertook to ‘‘ doctor” the books, but 
did itin such a bungling manner that McLaughlin was not satisfied, and re- 
ported the matter to the directors. The directors resolved to have a thorough 
examination of the affairs of the company, and A. H. Wallace, J. Q. Ogden, L. 
Zabriskie and Hugh McKay were appointed a committee to make the examina- 
tion. The committee proceeded with their inquiries sufficient to show that there 
were grave irregularities in some of Mr. Halliard’s transactions, but could not 
complete the investigation without making some expensive searches of titles. This 
Mr. Halliard opposed, and, during the absence of some of the directors, had the 
resolution ordering the investigation rescinded. This so disgusted Mr, Zabriskie 
that he presented to Mr. Halliardthe alternative of completing the investigation 
or purchasing his shares, and Mr. Halliard accordingly purchased the shares. 
Messrs. Ogden and Wallace sold their interest about the same time, and the inves- 
tigation was thus strangled. Mr. Halliard has continued to hold the office of 
president, and has, apparently, continued to use the funds of the company to fur- 
ther his own ends. His resignation at the present time, the allegation that he 
has loaned the funds of the company on insufficient security, and the discovery 
that the bank of which he was also president has been obliged to suspend, are not 
matters of surprise to THE SPECTATOR. We sounded the alarm nearly three 
years ago, and, had it been heeded by those interested, both the State Fire com- 
pany and the Savings bank would unquestionably have been saved the loss that 
has now overtaken them. Mr, Halliard’s irregularities were then demonstrated, 
and, with increased facilities at his command, it was hardly probable that they 
would decrease in the future. It is not at all creditable to the present directors 
of either of the above-named institutions that these irregularities should have been 
allowed to occur after the action of the previous directors of the State Fire com- 
pany had so clearly exposed Mr. Halliard’s peculiar methods of transacting busi- 
ness. 


The Written Terms of the Fire Insurance Policy. 


Mr. A. C. BLODGETT, general agent of the Franklin Fire insurance 
company, of Philadelphia, has printed an interesting little four-page insurance 
tract, wherein he gives the legal definitions of the terms “‘ building, fixtures, fac- 
tory, machinery,” as used in fire insurance policies, Brief as-it is, the leaflet bears 
indications of extended research on the part of the author, whose work is presented 
in such a condensed and concise form that further contraction is almost impossible. 
Mr. Blodgett cites numerous authorities for the definitions which he gives to these 
four important words, omitting which we quote as follows: 

‘* Insurance upon a ‘ building’ is understood by underwriters to cover only the 
house or edifice proper, and to include only such fixtures or appurtenances as form 
a necessary part of the structure—and that such is a correct construction of the con- 
tract is well sustained by legal authorities, 

“* House’ or ‘ building’ embraces everything appurtenant and necessary to the 
building, and used and connected with it, and extends to and includes the founda- 
tion walls, and a policy of insurance upon a ‘ building’ is a risk upon the building 
as such, and not upon its contents; nor does it cover or include such fixtures or 
appurtenances as do not constitute a part of the main or principal structure. 

* Buildings often contain steam-engines and boilers, and other heavy and fixed 
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machinery, or have adjacent sidewalks, fences, cisterns, reservoirs or vaults under 
sidewalks or streets, awnings, platform-scales, portable heaters, gas-fixtures, light- 
ning-rods, or Other appurtenances, of such character and so constituted and 
attached to the soil or building, that the title would pass with a deed, or descend 
to the heirs, as part of the realty, and hence underwriters occasionally, and some- 
times learned counsel, fail to note the distinction that a thing may be so attached 
or fixed to the realty as to constitute a part thereof, and yet not be so fixed toa 
specific part of the realty as to be an appurtenance or fixture to such specific part 
as is named in and intended to be eovered by the policy. In other words, things 
may be contained within the walls of a building, and so attached to the soil, as to 
become a fixture of the realty, and to pass with a deed of the premises without in 
any particular becoming such fixture, or part of the realty, by any attachment to, 
or connection with, the building, or in any way constituting an essential element 
of that specific part of the realty or thing named in the policy as insured; and this 
includes such mechanical appliances as steam-engines and boilers, and such other 
machinery and apparatus as are usually classed as ‘ trade fixtures,’ and are held to 
be chattels and not part ofa ‘building.’ Whatever is fixed tothe freehold or 
building for the purposes of trade, and which is not an integral part of the build- 
ing, is a ‘ trade fixture,’ and is a chattel only. 

‘* The word ‘ fixtures,’ as used in a fire policy, does not mean fixtures that as 
such become a part of the realty ; but, as understood by underwriters, means sim- 
ply what the law denominates ‘ trade fixtures '—being such chattels as are fixed to 
the premises for the uses of trade, and are removable at will without material injury 
to the soil or building; or such as have been placed by a tenant, and are, under 
the law, his personal property, and removable during his tenantcy. 

‘* An insurance policy—like all other contracts framed by one party, who selects 
his own language and conditions, and which is binding upon such party by its 
execution and delivery, and upon the other party by its acceptance—is (when am- 
biguous and the words are susceptible of different interpretation) to have the con- 
struction most favorable to the party who does not execute it. 

‘‘It is a settled rule that a policy written upon a particular business or class of 
property, as a ‘saw mill,’ ‘starch factory,’ ‘ woolen mill,’ or upon a manufacture 
of any kind, describing it as a ‘ mill’ or ‘factory,’ and not limiting or restricting 
the risk to the building, covers the factory or mill as suck, and includes not only 
all the buildings, but machinery also, and everything necessary and incident to 
such mill or manufacturing establishment in running order. 

‘* A machine includes every mechanical device, or combination of mechanical 
powers and devices, for certain uses and purposes. But this does not include suc: 
tools, implements or patterns as may be used in connection therewith, and which 
forms no constituent part of the machine itself. In a policy the term ‘ machinery’ 
is one of broad signification, and is fairly and legally construed to cover all dupli- 
cate parts of a machine, and such instruments as are connected therewith and 
essential to the uses and purposes for which such machinery was designed and 
intended by the insured, of the general character named in the policy, and con- 
tained within the premises described in the contract.” 


A Fraud Completely Exposed. 


THE September number of THE SPECTATOR gave an outline of the 
details of the libel suit brought by the Delaware State Fire and Marine insurance 
company against Every Evening, the editor of which had done the public a great 
service by exposing the fraudulent character of that company. Subsequent events 
seem to demand a brief recapitulation of the circumstances. The Delaware Fire 
and Marine company was organized by George B. Morey, James H. Myers, Eli 
Hollister, and others; some of the gentlemen connected with it, or whose names 
were used, are respectable citizens, but others are noted insurance wreckers. By 
a consolidation with the Delaware State Mutual company, William Bright be- 
came president of the amalgamated company, and Myers the Secretary. William 
S. Croasdale, editor of Every Evening, exposed the fraudulent character of the 
company by charging that the bonds and mortgages scheduled among the assets 
of the company were practically worthless. The company sued the paper for 
libel, and the editor offered to prove the truth of his assertions. After postponing 
the trial for several months, the company finally paid costs and permitted it to 
drop out of court. This fact was announced by Every Evening in a character- 
istically sharp editorial, excoriating the company severely. To this Mr. Dwight 
and other officers of the company published a reply, attacking Mr. Croasdale 
personally. For this Mr. Croasdale had them arrested last week, and they were 
held in the sum of $500 to answer a charge of libel. The paper thereupon de- 
voted some five columns to an attack upon the company, presenting the evidence 
upon which it based its original statement that the bonds and mortgages of the 
company were practically worthless, This evidence consists of a report made to 
the other local companies by a commitee appointed by them to inquire into the 
character of the assets of the Delaware State Fire and Marine company. The 
other local companies—the Delaware Fire, the Farmers Mutual and the Newcastle 
Mutual—were sometimescalled upon to co-insure with the Fire and Marine, and, 
for their own protection, they deemed it wise to know something regarding the 
assets of the latter, the officers of which had made affidavit that the company 
owned $80,250 of bonds and mortgages, free and clear from any liens or claims. 
The committee addressed itself to investigating these bonds and mortgages, and 
enumerate seventeen items showing the fraudulent character of these assets and 
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what men are willing to swear to when a point is to be made. Here is an extract 


from the report: ; 

“No, 1—is a mortgage dated March 20, 1874, recorded in the county of New- 
castle, Value of mortgaged property, $15,000, located in Red Lion Hundred, 
Delaware. No mortgage of this description appears of record at Newcastle, 
either originally executed to or assigned to the insurance company. The one 
referred to is, however, readily identified with a mortgage”° made by James Gray 
and wife to William Bright, dated March 20, 1874, for $5,000, upon a farm in Red 
Lion. An examination of the county assessment shows this farm put down as 
follows: 100 acres and farm dwelling, $6,000; 14 acres, $410. Total, $6,410." 

No. 2 is a mortgage on property valued at $14,000; actual value, $5,200; this 
also appears to be owned by Bright instead of the company. Nos. 3 and 4 are 
of the same general character, representing $14,000 and $16,000, one of them being 
a mortgage on the same property described in No. 2; Nos. g, 10 and 11 are repre- 
sented as covering property of the value of $100,000. The land is a rough moun- 
tain tract, covered with rocks and huckleberry bushes, and experts say would not 
be security for a loan of $500. The committee conclude their report by saying 
that out of the $80,250 claimed as bond and mortgage assets, they find about 
$70,000 of no value whatever, and the remainder possibly worth $2,000. Finally, 
they give it as their opinion that ‘‘the Delaware State Fire and Marine insurance 
company isunsound and unsafe, and utterly unworthy the confidence and co- 
operation of our respective insurance companies.” 

This makes about as thorough an exposure of a wildcat company as can be 
desired, and Mr. Croasdale is entitled to the thanks of the public, and especially 
of the insurance interest, for the fearless manner in which he has made war upon 
it. The company, some time since, undertoook to do business in Maryland, but 
was recently ignominiously expelled from that state. An investigation made by 
State Commissioner Hines showed the rottenness of the concern, and its state 
license was accordingly revoked. Commissioner Wright, of Ohio, informs us that 
he has also revoked the company's license to do business in that state. 





Decision of an Insurance Case. 


THE Margarge insurance case, which has been attracting a good deal 
of attention has just been decided. The suit has been tried before Judge Yerkes, 
in Common Pleas, Philadelphia, having previously met with varying fortunes. It 
has been before the Supreme Court, to which it was carried by the administrators 
of Edward Margarge after they had been non-suited by the lower court. The 
Supreme Court sent it back, sustaining the grounds for the appeal, and ordered 
that it be tried. 

Edward Margarge insured his life on April 14, 1863, for $10,000, in the Mutual 
Life insurance company, of New York. He was to pay quarterly premiums of 
$51 upon the r4th days of July, April, October and January. These he paid for 
more than seven years regularly, up to and inclusive of October 14, 1870. The 
next premium falling due January 14, 1871, which was Saturday, he neglected to 
tender until the Monday following, the 16th. The company refused to accept it 
for the reason that it was not paid when due, and, it is alleged, forfeited the policy. 

The company's profits being on the mutual plan, are divided among the policy- 
holders. On the first of January the year’s earnings were declared, but the amount 
due each person insured was not then ascertained. It appears that $67.72 was due 
Mr. Margarge as a dividend of the surplus declared the preceding January for the 
year then passed. This was more than sufficient to meet the premium of $51 due 
January 14, 1871, which he did not tender until the 16th. 

In February of 1872 Mr. Margarge died, and the Girard Life insurance, Annuity 
and Trust company, his administrator, brought suit for the $10,000 insurance for 
the widow, to whom the policy had been assigned by her husband. The evidence 
for the plaintiff showed that Mr, Margarge had on various occasions used the sur- 
plus dividends committed to him in paying off his quarter-premiums; that the 
company had accepted premiums at other times after the date upon which they 
were due. It was also shown that it was the habit of the company to notify Mr. 
Margarge when his payments were due, but in this instance they had neglected to 
do so. A verdict was also asked because the surplus exceeded the premium, and 
it was argued that the company should have applied such surplus to such pay- 
ment. 

For the defence, several insurance agents testified that it was not the custom to 
receive premiums after they were due, except only when the assured presented him- 
self in good health or the officers of the company knew he was in good physical 
condition. It was urged that Mr. Magarge did not tender the premium in person, 
but that it was brought by one in his employ, and was refused because the officers 
knew he was not in perfect health. It was also contended that the company had 
no right to apply the surplus to the payment of premiums without authority from 
the assured, and that the tender made was evidence that Mr. Margarge did not 
desire it to be so applied. 

The jury has rendered a verdict for the plaintiffs for $14,358.50. 


Fire Bugs in New York. 


FIRE MARSHAL SHELDON has been doing some good detective 
work during the past few weeks. The frequency with which small fires have 
occurred recently in the east side tenement houses attracted his attention, and, on 
investigating some of them, he became convinced that they were of inceadiary 
origin, and that the incendiaries in each instance were the same persons, The 





fires that occurred at No. 49 Ludlow street, No. 16 Chrystie street, No. 38 Eliza- 
beth street, No. 55 Suffolk street, No. 9 Suffolk street, No. 20 Suffolk street, and 
No. 63 Norfolk street, were all of this suspicious class. Assistant Fire Marshal 
Orr, Mr. Perley, of the Fire Marshal's office, and Fireman Demprey, of Engine 
Company No. 7, were detailed as detectives to ‘‘ work up the case.” These officers 
finally struck the trail of their men, and, it is said, saw them twice in the very act 
of setting fire to buildings. On these occasions they notified the nearest engine 
company in advance to be ready for a fire at a given number in a street named: 
When the alarm came, the firemen were promptly at the spot, and, in each 
instance, found the same preparations made for firing the premises. But the de- 
tectives were not ready to make arrests until Sunday night, the roth ultimo, when 
a fire of the same suspicious nature occurred in the rooms of a man hamed Levy, 
at No. 11 Ludlow street. Both Levy and his wife were at church, but when the 
firemen entered the apartment, they found a pile of clothing on the floor saturated 
with kerosene, and kerosene scattered freely over the furniture and wookwork of 
the room. Next day the Fire Marshal went before the Grand Jury and had indict- 
ments found against Joseph Levy, a tailor, Abraham D. Freeman, a cigar maker, 
Abraham Peristein, a peddler, and Charles Bernstein, a tailor, all doing business 
in the neighborhood where the fires occurred. The two first named are English 
Jews, and the others Polish Jews. Levy, it was found, had $600 insurance on less. 
than $200 worth of furniture. They were all taken into custody, and, on being 
arraigned before Judge Sutherland, charged with arson in the first degree, were 
held in $40,000 bail. Being unable to procure it, they were committed for trial. 
Bernstein's father owns a butcher-shop at No. 23 Essex street, and this place was 
the headquarters of the incendiaries. The detectives on two or three occasions saw 
the men who arte now prisoners come out of the butchcr-shop carrying what ap- 
peared to be a can of kerosene ; they were seen to enter and leave certain houses, 
and soon after fire was discovered in each of these. Levy is believed to be the one 
who attended to the insuranca interests of the gang, and all shared equally in the 
proceeds of their villainy. The evidence against them is believed to be ample to 
secure their conviction. Fire Marshal Sheldon is entitled to great credit for the 
persistent manner in which he follows up suspicious cases of fire and suspicious 
characters. 


Caught in His Own Trap. 


A CASE of considerable interest to insurance companies was decided 
a few days since by the courts. In May, 1876, the woolen mills of Charles W, 
Abbott & Co., at Foxboro, Mass., was destroyed by fire with its contents. The 
insurance upon the same was large, and was promptly paid by the companies 
interested. Subsequently it leaked out that Abbott himself had caused the mill to 
be fired, having previously removed a large portion of the wool, which constituted 
the stock, and other contents covered by the insurance. Several of the companies, 
among them the Hartford, brought suit to recover the money paid Abbott, and, 
the facts being clearly proven as above, a verdict for $20,000 was awarded them. 
This is understood to be only the first of a series of suits that will be brought by 
other companies. The People’s insurance company, of Memphis, was a party to 
the suit, and, on the trial, considerable feeling was manifested when it was dis- 
covered that the company was not represented, all of its officers having died 
during the past few weeks of yellow fever. 

The aggregate amount claimed by the companies was over $64,000; the ver- 
dict awarded to the Hanover, of New York, $2,840.70 ; to the Lamar, of New 
York, $2,833.22; to the Hartford, of Connecticut, $2,840.20; to the Merchants, of¢ 
Providence, $2,840,29; to the Manufacturers, of Boston, $5,664.95; to the Ameri- 
can Central, of St. Louis, $1,133,53; National, of Hartford, $2,840.29: The crime 
was exposed in consequence of Abbott refusing to satisfactorily recompense per- 
sons whose suspicious had been aroused. If the testimony was sufficiently explicit 
to warrant a jury in giving a verdict in favor of the companies, the same testimony 
should be ample to convict somebody of the crime of arson. Whether that some- 
body should be Mr. Abbott, or the weak tools employed by him to fire the factory, 
a jury could readily determine. Here seems to be an excellent opportunity to 
make at least one summary example, and the punishment should be so severe that 
it would serve to make the crime of arson odious in the eyes of the public. Some- 
thing of the kind is very much needed, for incendiarism bids fair to become the 
most fashionable and profitable crime of the period. 


The Universal Life Resumes Business. 


IN the suit of the attorney-general of the state of New York against 
the Universal Life insurance company, for the purpose of winding up the affairs of 
the company, an order has been filed showing, on the affidavits of Charles P. 
Griffin, president fro fem, and S, S. Herrick, secretary pro fem of the company, 
that the holders of pollcies to the amount of $15,622,804 have released their claims 
to the extent of one-half of the amount covered by the policies, and that policies 
which had become claims by the death of the insured or by matured endowments, 
to the extent of $600,397, had been released one-half by the holders. The order 
states that by those affidavits it appears that the company is now solvent and able 
to pay allits outstanding claims so reduced, and to have remaining a sum svfficient 
to form a reserve as required by law on all its oustanding insurance contracts, 
including those reduced and those remaining unreduced. The court therefore 
directs that that part of the order made August 23, 1877, which restrains the com - 
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pany and its officers from exercising any of the corporate rights, privileges and 
franchises of the company should be vacated, and the company and its officers 
be authorized to resume their power in the business of the company and their con- 
trol of its assets. The company is also authorized to pay the holders of death 
claims and matured endowments, who have re!eased one-half of such claims, the 
amount of their claims so reduced, but until ninety days from the entry of the order 
no greater or larger amount than 50 per cent can be paid in settiement of any 
claims against the company. 

The court also directs that a copy of the order and a notice of the solvency of the 
company should be sent to every policyholder of the company, the notice to require 
each policyholder to pay his premiums past due, and which have not been paid to 
the United States Trust Company by the insurance company within ninety days 
from the day of mailing the notice at the Post-office in the city of New York; the 
notice also to state that the company will not forfeit any insurance by reason of the 
non-payment of past due premiums, until after the expiration of the ninety days. 

In accordance with this order, the company issued a notice on Friday, requesting 
the policyholders to pay their premiums past due within the ninety days provided 
for in the order. In case of failure to comply with this requirement, the notice 
states that the policies and the payments of premiums thereon will be forfeited. 


Life Companies Interested in the Death of Walton Dwight. 


OuR remarks on the Dwight case under the head of “ Editorial 
Opinion,”’ in the present number of THE SPECTATOR, were written before the 
report of the autopsy of Mr. Dwight’s body had been published. The substance 
of that report is embodied in its first clause, which says: ‘‘ There was no evidence 
of the action of any irritant poison; although the condition of the stomach and 
intestines did not exclude the possibility of such poison existing.’’ This report 
satisfies the Equitable Life Assurance Society that there was no fraud in the death 
of Mr. Dwight, and the company is forward to announce its readiness to pay the 
$50,000 for which it issued polices on his life. As this is the largest amount of in- 
surance held by any one company in the case, this action may have an influence 
in deciding the course of some of the other companies interested, though some 
have declared their purpose of contesting the claim. 

The following is a list of the companies which had policies on the life of Mr. 
Dwight, with the amount of each company’s obligation : 
Amount. 

10,000 


10,000 
10,000 


Name of Company. 
National, of Vermont 
New England Mutual, of Boston - 
New York Life, of New York 
Northwestern Mutual, of Milwau- 


Name of Company. Amount, 
tna, of Hartford 

Berkshire, of Pittsfield 

Brooklyn, of New York 
Equitable, of New York 
Germania, of New York 

Home, of New York 
Homceopathic, of New York 
Manhattan, of New York. ...._..-.- 


15,000 
T0,coo 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 


$250,000 


kee 
State Mutual of Worcester 
5,000 | Travelers, of Hartford 
20,000 | Union Mutual, of Maine 
United States, of New York....... 
10,000 | Washington, of New York 
10,000 | 
10,000 | 
5,000 | 


Metropolitan, of New York 

Mutual Benefit of Newark 

National, U.S. A., of Chicago ---. 
Patp-uP Pouicies, 


Craftsmens, of New York 

Globe, of New York, three policies -- 

Universal of New York 

Washington, of New York, two policies .................-.-- : 


ACCIDENT. 
Travelers, of Hartford 


Two More Fire Companies Retire. 


THE New York Produce Exchange Fire insurance company has rein- 
sured its risks in the Safeguard, of New York. Established in May, 1874, witha 
capital of $200,000, and what was supposed to be under favorable auspices, the 
company has eked out a precarious living until its retirement. Mr. Warren 
Harriott, its first and only president, was for many years a prominent merchant, 
and is generally supposed to have retired from business with a handsome compe- 
tence. S. W. Wendover, who was appointed secretary at the time of the organ. 
ization of the Produce Exchange, was accused of some irregularities a few months 
since, when he was succeeded by Mr. W. E. Maltbie, who was the real organizer 
of the company and secretary at the time of re-insurance, What amount the 
company will pay to its stockholders is a matter of conjecture. According to 
the last annual report, the company had the following assets: Loans on bond 
and mortgages, $14,000; United States bonds, $191,625; and other items, making 
an aggregate of $226,543; while the liabilities were stated at $223,287, leaving a 
net surplus, as to stockholders, of $3,255; and yet the stock of the company, 
which was on January 1 in an apparently solvent condition, sold during the 
past month for fifty cents on the dollar. Evidently there is a screw loose some- 
where, but just where we are unable to tell. 

Another company which disappears from public view is the Phcenix, of Newark, 
which was organized in 1873 with a capital of $50,000. Its business has been 
confined principally to the locality which gave it birth, yet when a risk in a far off 
country was offered it was eagerly gobbled up. The president, Henry H. Jaques, 
is an old resident of Newark, and once remarked, in answer to an inquiry as to 
why he went into the insurance business, ‘‘ Why, I have a great many friends, and 
want a nice office for them to visit me in,” The sheriff was evidently not one of 





these friends, for without invitation he visited Mr. Jaques on November 22, and 
levied on all the available property of the concern. What this amounted to we 
are unable to say, but Mr. Secretary of State Kelsey, in his annual report of Jan- 
uary I, gave the company credit for having the following assets: Loans on bond 
and mortgage, $50,000, and other items, making in the aggregate $58,323.89; 
while the liabilities were placed at $57,943.28, including a capital stock of $50,000. 





Still Another Insurance Swindle. 


AN insurance agent in the west has addressed us a note of inquiry as 
to the so-called National insurance company, of Washington, D. C., and encloses 
with it a circular sent to him soliciting business, As these circular letters are 
believed to have been sent out very freely to agents, we print it entire : 


“D. F. HAMLINK & Co., ) 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTs, 
Waskington, D.C. § 
Mr. ——————_ ; 
Str: We have unusual facilities for placing reasonable lines of insurance, 
special and ordinary, promptly and at fair rates, in good companies of this and 
other cities. You having been recommended to us as doing a large business, we 
will, if favored with your surplus business, allow you the liberal commission of two 
per cent on all you may send us. Among the companies with whom we can place 
business is the National, of this city, a first-class company, and one that pays its 
lines promptly, and we herewith enclose a statement. Hoping to hear from you 
soon, we remain, Very respectfully, 
D. F. HAMLINK & Co.” 
A Washington eorrespondent recently stated in the SPECTATOR that the 
so-called National company has no existence whatever, and its statement is a 
myth ; no such company has ever been organized under the incorporation laws of 
the District, and the whole thing is a bare-faced swindle. Washington offers g 
fine field for the getting up of these bogus concerns, owing to the laxity of the laWs, 
and several have flourished for atime at the expense of those who trusted them. 
We are informed that the prime mover in this bogus National is a broken down 
agent, who has swindled nearly every company he ever did business with. Heisa 
shrewd, unprincipled féllow, who now makes a tolerable living by duping a credu- 
lous public with bogus insurance. The good companie. in Washington do an ex- 
clusively local business. Outside agents should, therefore, be extremely cautious 
in all their transactions with Washington companies, lest they be betrayed into 
dealing with such bogus concerns as the self-styled National. 


’ ; 
A Degsion of Michigan’s Supreme Court. 


THE supreme court of Michigan in two cases which have come before 
it, has decided that the American insurance company, of Chicago, under the 
terms of its contracts with its policyholders cannot collect or enforce payment, in 
Michigan, of any of the installment notes taken for premiums on insurance. Mr, 
Rowe, superintendent of the Michigan insurance department, in February, 1876, 
revoked the authority of the company to do business in Michigan. The company 
at once ceased taking new risks. The American has issued policies for five years 
on the plan of taking one year’s premium at the time of issuing the policy and 
installment notes payable in one, two, three and four years. The courts of Michi- 
gan have held that the act of the insurance department not only prevents the com- 
pany from issuing new policies, but from collecting these notes of installment. 
The policy of the company contains the proviso that if default is made in paying 
an installment note for thirty days after it becomes due, then the policy becomes 
null and void, and the company not liable for any loss ; but on the payment of the 
installment due, no loss having occurred, the liability of the company revives and 
the force of the policy is restored. 

The company now complains that the supreme court had before it only the note 
and policy of the company and not the application and charter which were really 
made a part of the contract; that the court declared the policy void after thirty 
days’ default of payment of premium note, whereas the company claims that more 
properly the policy was suspended, liable to be revived again; that the charter of 
the company which was not before the court expressly makes the defaulted pre- 
mium collectable by the company and its payment not wholly a voluntary matter 
with the assured, and that the opinion of the court virtually conceded that if such 
were the case, and the policy were voidable rather than void by default in the pay- 
ment of an installment note, a different verdict would be necessary. It is said 
that other cases are on their way to the same courtin which all the facts will be 
presented, when it is believed a decision will be obtained enabling the company 
to collect its installment notes. 


The Home Life, of Brooklyn. 
THE examination of the Home Life insurance company, of Brooklyn, 
made by State Superintendent Smyth, reveals a condition of affairs that is highly 
creditable to the managers of the company, and cannot fail to be in the highest 
degree satisfactory to the policyholders. The superintendent reports that the 
examination was made in a most thorough manner, especially as regards the ap- 
praisement of the real estate and bond and mortgage assetts of the company. 
According to the certificate given by the superintendent, the company’s assets are 
$4,771,643.24, and its tota] liabilities to policyholders $3,664,729.28, The company 
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claims $25,522,34 of assets, which were not admitted by the superintendent. Leav- 
ing these out of the calculation, the net surplus of the company, as regards policy, 
holders, is $1,106,913.86. The Home Life was organized over eighteen years ago, 
and has, during all these years, been noted for careful, business-like and judicious 
management. Its investments have been of a substantial character, whereby the 
interests of its policyholders have been carefully guarded and protected. In these 
days of depression and reckless and extravagant management of great corpora- 
tions it is a pleasure to find such a favorable showing for a company trusted and re- 
spected as the Home Life. 


Insurance in Spain. 


AN exchange says: “ Fire underwriting in Spain may be described as 
a novelty, and it is growing slowly, yet is surely growing. Of all the provinces, 
Catalona bas the most business, but a French company, La Centrale, which 
staried there in 1864, besides having special agercies in Barcelona and Géronde, 
is represented by general agents established at Lerida, Cervera, Taragone, Cas- 
tellon de la Plana, Valentia, and Sarragossa. Fires are becoming more nume- 
rous through the increasingly inflammable character of warehouses, factories, 
and trades, and such augmenting hazards stimulate insurance, but it has hardly 
yet got into the Spanish head to insure dwelling-house furniture. The higher 
hazards are now sufficiently threatening to excite the attention of the public jour- 
nals, and there is a call for the regulation of storage of the most dangerous com- 
bustibles. At a fire at Rivas, a soldier carried out several cases of gunpowder 
which were almost in contact with the flame. At Barcelona, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, there was an explosion which came near setting the depot of a match factory 
in a blaze. 

It is the rule to settle losses expeditiously as a matter of advertisement, and 
thereby the number of parties who come forward without solicitation to secure 
insurance is increasing. A new cattle insurance company promises to pay claims 
in 24 hours ! 

There are more new companies starting in Spain now than there are starting in 
the United States.” 


Rewards for Incendiaries. 


THE National Board of Fire Underwriters has offered rewards for the 
detection, conviction and punishment of the incendiaries in the following cases : 


$1,000—Premises of Messrs Knowlton & Bonested. Lumberin yard and build- 
ng adjoining, Troy, N. Y., fir 1 October 16, 1878. 

$750— Premises as follows . -,.Dwelling of Wm. Donal..on, Kingston, N. Y., 
fired Ociober 26, 1878 ; store and dwelling of Mrs. Amelia E ting, Kingston, N. 
Y., fired S ptember 16, 1878. 

300—Barns of Isaac E. Shipley and contents, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y., 

fired October 21, 1878. 

$250—Barns of Mary A. Wentwo.th, Salmon Falls, N. Y., fired October 21, 
1878. 
$200—Frame saw-mill of D. R. Blackman, South Branch, Monrve, Bradford 
Co., Pa., fired October 14, 1878. 

$200—Jchn Wilson's barn and contents, Brownsville, Jefferson Co, N. Y., 
fired October 14, 1878. 

$200—Frame dwelling of Lafaye te Goodnow and Mary E. Hall, Fisherville, 
N. H., fired October 24, 1878. 

$150—Frame dwelling and furniture of John Campbell, West Troy, N. Y., 
fired October 20, 1878. 

$100—Frame barns and contents of Rend Ellis, West Waterville, Me., fired Oc- 
tober 3, 1878. 





The Fire at Bradford, Pennsylvania. 


THE town of Bradford, Pennsylvania, burned on the night of Novem- 
ber 14, might have been described as a city of a day in the heart of the new oil 
regions. It was of two years’ growth and nearly a mile square, solidly built with 
those wood buildings which never seem very solid when a fire among them gets a 
good start. It seems that all the buildings of the place were of wood with the ex- 
ception of one brick block at the end of the towu, and the new brick oil exchange, 
which was three stories high and covered ground 75 by roo feet. With this build- 
ing materi2l, it did not matter that the town had two hand engines or hose com- 
panies, a hook and ladder company, fire police brigade and abundant water sup- 
ply from water works. The fire des'royed over seventy-five buildings at a loss of 
over $150,000, including a $30,000 hotel. Whether the mutual fire insurance 
company of the town, only a few months old, vanished in smoke is not yet known, 
Most of the insurance there, it is claimed, isdone by New York brokers, with whom 
the companies make better terms than with the local agents. 





The Chicago Life Insurance Company. 


JUDGE WILLIAMS, November 12, passed upon the admissibility of a 
large number of claims on policies against the defunct Chicago life insurance 
company. Intervening petitions were filed some months ago by the Westliche 
Bund, and the examination of the claims occupied several days. The policies 
provided that after two payments the policies should be non-forfeitable, but 
should be entitled to a certain fro rata in case of non-payment of premiums. 
Several questions were raised, among which was whether a proper demand had 
been made, and whether they were surrendered in time. 

The judge held that the demands had been made in apt time ; that the policies 











were valid claims against the company ; that the amount to be paid would not be 
the amount called for in the policy, but the present value to be fixed ac cording to 
the estimate made in other cases on the 4 per cent basis. The amount involved in 
the policies is about $10,000. 





Western Department of the Commercial, of New York. 


THE Commercial Fire insurance company, of New York, with a view 
to increasing its business in the West, has established a general agency in Chicago 
with the well-known general agent, Mr. John Naghten, at its head. The com- 
pany is 28 years old, and has assets amounting to $515,000, of which about 
$275,00c is invested in government bonds, and 80,000 in New York and vicinity 
city bonds ; $164,000 of this amount is net surplus, and with $200,000 capital, as 
additional security, it offers its policies to the public. Mr. Naghten is planting 
agencies in the states of Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Missouri and Nebraska, and will no doubt materially increase the company. 


An Agent’s Defalcation at Lo isville. 


IT is reported that a deficit of $20,000 has been discovered in the 
funds of the Louisville agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life insurance com- 
pany, of Hartford. The defalcation is supposed to have taken place some four or 
five years ago, when William Ryan and John S. Carpenter were the Kentucky 
agents of the company. At that time Ryan purchased the interest of his partner, 
Carpenter, on ascertaining that the firm was $21,000 short. Of this deficiency 
Ryan owed $5,000 and Carpenter $16 000, but Ryan assumed all the debt to get 
rid of Carpenter. Since then Ryan has paid, the company ignorant of the whole 
matter, only $2.000 toward making up the deficiency. The exposure was brought 
about by the company’s recent consolidation of its Memphis and Louisville offices, 
over which it placed James O. Carpenter, of Memphis (a brother of Ryan's for- 
mer partner), who refused to take partnership with Ryan. Ryan claims that he 
assumed the debt to save his old partner from disgrace. The company is amply 
protected by a bond with sufficient sureties. 


Suits against Life Insurance Companies. 


GENERAL GEORGE W. PALMER has recently begun suit in the 
supreme court on an insurance policy obtained on the life of Leon Furniss, by the 
heirs of Mrs. Mary A. Bodine, on a policy for $20,000, issued by the Mutual Life 
insurance comp iny December 2, 1875, and assigned to Mrs. Mary A. Bodine June 
10, 1876. 

C. E. & B. D. Ogden have begun a suit in the superior court against the same 
company on behalf of Mrs. Louise Furniss, widow of Leon Furniss, on an in-ur- 
ance f r $10,000 granted on his life. Mr. Furniss died July 27, 1877. In the 
court of common pl+as Alexander Guthmann, executor of one Traub, has begun a 
suit on a policy for $1,500 issued on Traub's life by the Metropolitan Life insur 
ance company, September 15, 1877. Traub died January 11, 1878. In all these 
cases the companies have put in a defence. 


Verdict Against the Liverpool and London and Globe. 


THE suit commenced some time ago in Chicago by Watson A. Fox 
against the Liverpool and Loidon and Globe insurance company to recover the 
amount of some commissions which he claimed were owing him by the company, 
was concluded before Judge McAllister on November 11. The complainant 
claimed to have acted as agent for the company in securing risks upon a lot of 
railroad property, but his claim was denied by the company on the ground that he 
had acted for another insurance company, and had thus lost all claim for services. 
The case was a complicated one, and occupied some days in trial before a jury. 
The jury returned a sealed verdict for the complainan’, assessing the damages 
at $10,298.27. A motion for a new tral was entered by the counsel for the 
insurance company. 





The “ Protection” Protects 


THE parties long ago indicted for conspiracy to defraud by represent- 
ing in their several positions the Protection Life insurance company, of Chicago, 
to be what they knew it was not, have been brought to trial at Chicag», and by a 
jury acquitted. Remarks on the verdict are out of place. The infallibility of the 
verdicts of juries isno more proverbial and generally recognized than the integrity 
of the various persons connected with the Protection Life insurance company. 
Who knows but that both jury and the accused may have been subject to error? 
THE SPECTATOR is at least obstinate enough to still adhere to its former opinion, 
that the Protection has not been the best life insurance company in the country ; 
although, it must be conceded that at times there is considerable protection in it. 





Decision in Regard to the Atlantic Mutual Life. 


It will be remembered that an argument was heard before Judge 
Westbrook, of the New York supreme court, in special term at Albany, September 
24, on the motion to restore the Atlantic Mutual Life insurance company to its 
rightful owners from the hands of a receiver. It was shown at that hearing that 
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the net surplus over capital and liabilities was $60,497.07. Judge Westbrook has 
at last rendered a decision in which he denies the motion made in behalf of the 
stockholders, and so, for the present, the receiver holds—we cannot say ‘* holds 
his own,” but holds on to the funds, and stockholders and policyholders must 


wait further turns of fortune’s wheel. 


A Co-Operative’s Rights Questioned. 


THE United Brethren Mutual Aid Society of Lebanon, Penn., in June 
last established an agency in Newark, which did a thriving business. On Novem- 
ber 22 Ludlow M:Carter, attorney for Secretary of State Kelsey, ex-officio Com- 
missioner of insurance, applied to Judge Depue, who granted an order of arrest 
against Francis LeBar, the agent of the company, who was held to bail in $1,000 
to answer-two charges for violation of the state law. The complaint alleges that 
Mr. Le Bar refused to comply with the state law by paying the proper fees, and 
filing a statement of the financial condition of the company with the insurance 
commissioner at Trenton. 





The Liverpool and London and Globe. 


THE position of assistant manager of the American branch of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe insurance company has been conferred upon 
William Henry Eaton. Mr. Eaton was connected with the home office in Liver- 
pool for several years, and more recently has been the company’s resident secre- 
tary at Bristol, England. The deputy assistant manager, appointed by the New 
York trustees, is Mr. George W. Hoyt, who has been clerk in the New York 
office for eight years. Mr. J. E. Pulsford, the resident manager, has been in the 
employ of the company for twenty-three years. 





Insurance Legislation in Vermont. 


THE bill regulating insurance has been passed by both Houses. It 
provides that foreign insurance agents shall not do business in Vermont until they 
are licensed by the Secretary of State, and that no foreign or other insurance 
company shall issue policies limiting the right of action to less than twelve 
months, except mutual fire insurance companies in Vermont, and if such policy is 
issued, the person issuing it shall be fined not less than $109, nor more than $1,000. 





Verdict against the Michigan Mutual Life. Insurance Company. 


THE jury in the case of Eliza A. Britton vs. the Michigan Mutual Life 
insurance company, at Cambridge, Ohio, November 19, returned a verdict in 
favor of the plaintiff, for $5,383 63, being the $5,000 policy with interest, less the 
amount of the note given for the premium, with interest. No money was ever 
paid foi*iiits risk, and the policy was surrendered and note returned four months 
before the assured’s death. The point was on the extension of time on the note. 





New Forms of Insurance Policy. 


THE Citizens insurance company and the Star Fire insurance company 
are out with new forms of policy in which all useless verbiage is swept away, and 
in which the necessary restrictions retained are printed in clear and legible type 
and with such classifications that the receiver or holder of such a document is 
more than likely to read and remember what,contract he has made, if he does not 
know beforehand what.contract he is making. 





The National Insurance Company of Montreal. 


AT a meeting of the directors of the National insurance company of 
Montreal, held at the office on Tuesday, November 5, it was unanimously re- 
solved : 

That the secretary is hereby instructed to ask the agents to use their best efforts 
for good business, and to advise them that all necessary arrangements are made 
for the continuation of the company’s business successfully ; and that the agents 
and officers of the company will be cordially sustained in the prosecution of their 
duties. 





. The Charter Oak Life. 


THE Charter Oak Life insurance company has mailed a circular to 
those policyholders who have thus far refused to scale their policies 40 per cent, 
according to the new charter of the reorganized company, urging them to do 
so and thus aid in the reorganization and also the ‘progress of the company, 
which is hindered by their attitude. The circular declares that about 90 per cent 
of the policyholders have voluntarily accepted’the 40 per cent reduction in their 
policies. 





A Vexatious Suit. 
A VEXATIOUS suit was brought last month, in a New York court, by 
one Mortimore, a poiicyholder, against the Globe Mutual Life insurance company, 
to recover the amount of a policy which the company deemed an unjust claim. 
The court, at the first hearing of the case, dismissed the complaint as being 
frivolous. 





——————_ 


“ EXCELSIOR” —ON INSURANCE 


By an Ex-Secretary of a Local Board. 
Written for THE SPECTATOR. 
You don’t protect, he only meant, 


The “ Tariff Rates” were falling fast, 


As thro’ a country village passed A first-class agent worth a cent 

An Agent of the } Yational 3oard, The “ Total Loss” will write, ’tis said 

Who saw his ** max'mum rates”’ ignored O’er any first-class Agent's head. P 
Teetotally. What he w n't touch 

And he was mad :—All were beneath The * Total Loss” received one day 


A telegram that rea: 
** Mine house burnt u 


The ‘* min’mum rates’’ the Board decreeth. 
And like of eg earing—run 
r 





The oaths from that Board Agent's tongue, Vat you insure—vo 

Continually. 
*Mong high-toned Co.'s he saw a fight, High on i mount the ‘juster found 
To cut the ** Rates’”’ with all their might The Jew, Burn-Hard, 


ipon the ground. 
Below what one short year before ‘* Where are your proofs,” d : 
The National Board, in chorus, swore “Oh! yes, I gets minesel 
Necessary. Vor 





** Now let them cut,”’ the Agent said, ** You see de fire was all de cause 








“ The bottom pit ain’t far ahead ; Ob what you calls de ‘ dodal los,’ 
The fiery fiend will have their hide, Dat mountain vas so far away 
And some “ Receiver’ will divide Exposure rates don "ta make me pay 
Their assets.”’ ome bremiums 
Beware the ye —his cursed stock “* I swears him out by Abr: aham, 
Oft proves the Agent’s stumbling block. Dis is von just and honest claim 
And here again they took a risk I suffers all de time vat come, 
For business was not over brisk And burns mine little stock and home 
Just then. Von doda! loss.’ 
Beyond the town, as afterward The ’juster getting on a scent 
That'same Jew’s wife, she overheard Rushed off, and to a cave he went, 
Some Agent say, that happened there, And snooping in and round, perhaps, 
That “ rates’’ were low—as never were; He came on Burn-Hard’s burnt-up traps, 
You takes um ? Une xpectedly, 
The Agent said on Ah! yes, we'll + | While Burn-Hard calls to him and says :— 
The * Total Loss ’ on ed and might ** This vas von little, nize, snug place; 
Go on your dwelling just as low, | I don’t vill get von half der cost 
As good security ought to go. : | Of dis von little home I lost 
"Make out de babers.”’ | You pays me.’ 
He got ten cents with fifteen off, ‘Not if I know myself,” he said, 
Which puzzled Burn-Hard, sure ‘enough. * There’s lots of salv ‘Vat you paid? 
** Vat, you will surely have to pay | ti. bolicies bis all ta um frauds 
Me back some bremiums, right avay, Vorse cheats dat peoples plays mit cards 
I lose nodings.”” I sues ‘em.’ 
The Agent said :—** All may expect | The * Total Loss’’ came out ahead 
The fifteen ofl who deal direct.’ Far up the mountain Burn-H: ard fled, 
The curse still resting on his stock, 


““Oh! yes, I understands him now, 
I gets commissions anyhow. | And voices calling fr: om n the rock, 
I takes ’em.’ Don't write ‘em. 





New York and Brooklyn Mortgages to Life Insurance Companies. 


THE following New York and Brooklyn mortgages to local life in- 
surance companies, recorded between October 23 and November 27, are reported 
in The Real Estate Record: 


Germania Life, mortgagee, William Taylor, mortgagor. Clinton st., n.e. cor. 3d 


pl., 89 x 112. Nov. 23, due Nov. 30, 1880, 6 per cent........--..........-..-.. $14,000 
Mutual Senefit Life, mortgagee, Theodore Macknet, mortgagor. Quincy st., n. s., 

365 w. Nostrand av., 30 x 100, P.M. April 9, 1 year....-...-.. ‘ 7,590 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Sarah M. Abbott (widow), mortgagor. 53d st. (No. 230 

w.),S. S’, 231.3 ¢. 8th av., 18.9 x 100.5. Oct. 18, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent...- 2,500 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Nathaniel Thurston, mortgagor. roth av. (Nos. 263 and 

265), W. S., 49-4 0. 25th st., 49.4 x72. Oct. 26, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 percent 8,c00 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Mary A., wife of Otis Avery, mortgagor. sth av, (No. 

337), n. €. cor. 4th st., 20 x 58.8. Oct. 14, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent-- 2,200 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Mary A., wife of Otis Avery, mortgagor. sth av. (No. 

335), €. S., 20m. 4th st., 18.7 x 58.8. Oct. 14, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent-- ; 1,600 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Mary A., wife of Otis Avery, mort.agor. sth av. (No. 

333), ¢- S., 38.7 n. 4th st, 18,7 x 58.8. Oct. 14. due Dec, 1, 1879, 6 per cent_-..-- 1,600 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Mary A., wife of Otis Avery, "4 sth av. (No. 

331), ¢. S., 57.2 0. 4th st., 18.7 x 58.8, Oct. 14, due Dec, 1, 1879, 6 per cent_..--. 1,600 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Wilham H. Plant, mortgagor. Lafayetteav. P.M. Oct. 

i A Gy: Sc Sete seep eawe cnanterecttqentienetewcarens slp alain 1,800 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Anne A. Mackay (trustee Geo, Wilkes), mortgagor. 45th 

st., (No. 140 w.),S.S., 433-4 W. 6th av., 16.8 x 100.4. Nov. 2, due Dec. 1, 1879, 

PERNEINED Attundud otewnduauguucnstnnateecogunensesdienaeses 2 Jneus 1,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Anna, wife of William A. Mead, mortgagor, 13th st (No. 

241 €.), 0. S., 180 w. 2d av., 22.6 x 103.3. Oct. 31, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent--. 7,500 
Mutual Life, mortga: re Robert Rodgers, mortgagor. Charles st. (No. 7), n.s., 

148.2 w. Greenwic 22x95. Oct. 31, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent....- ; 5.000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Benjamin W. Otis, mortgagor. Badsienw st., S. W., Cor. 

St. Andrew’s pl., go x 83.7. Oct. 31, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent............ 9,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, ay S. Case, mortgagor. Wall st. (Nos. 91 and 93, and 

No. i15 Water st.) being Water st.,s.¢. cor. Wall st., 39.9 x 64.3 x 39.9 x 95.1. 

Nov. 4, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per 2-36 tam 2a es My al Ri kG 95,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Robert Colgan, mortgagor. 3oth st., P. M. Nov. 12, 

OP Ss 05 Bs OE Conc cccretsescceecssweeseveusesc aixiagellsseahapraiatodar 35,000 
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Mutual Life, mortgagee, Samuel Goodstein, mortgagor. Bridge st. (No. 279), . s., 
1508. Tillary st., 25 x too. Nov. rr, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent... ........... 


Mutual Life, mortgagee, James L. Truslow, ~~~ = Nos. 82, 4, 
$6, 88 and go, s. e. cor. South 7th st., 92 x 100 ov. 11, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 
per cent.......-- wn eee e wes ene cece ecw c cess cess esse cceecescessceces socccccs 


Mutual Life, mortgagee, Orison Blunt, mortgagor. 
n. W. Cor. r Mulberry St., 25.3 X 47.9 X 25 X 45.5. 


Chatham st. ag 154 and 156), 
Nov. 4, due . 1, 1879, 6 per 





CONE - ~~~ wen ~~ en wn ee nnn ne een nnn nnn n te teen nen neem en en cnn e ween eenes 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Benedickt Fisher, mortgagor. 37th st. (No. 227 w.) n. s., 
328.7 W. 7th av., 17.10x 98.9. Nov. 14, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent............ 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Elsie Bey wife of Walter T. Pell, mortgagor. ragth st. (No. 
22¢.).S. S., 271.2 €. sth a 17.9 X 99.11. Nov. 145 due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per 
CONE 222 cccenncccccncccccececcccwcescces cress coce coec cece cesesesccosccceccess 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, David N. Brown, mortgagor. Van Buren st., s. s., 250 e. 
Bedford av., 20x 100. Novy. 15, due Dec. Sy WEG, COMET CORE. ccdccne céccccscécs 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, David N. Brown, mortgagor. Van Buren st.,s, s., e 
Bedford av., 20x 100. Nov. 15, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent........ ......... 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, David N. Brown, mortgagor. Van Buren st., s. s., 2g0¢ 
Bedford av., 20 x 100. Nov. 15, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent......... 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, David N. Brown, mortgagor. Van Buren st.,s 
Bedford av., 20x 100. Nov. 15, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent................... 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, David N. Brown, mortgagor. Van Buren st ,s. s., 330 e. 
Bedford av., 20x 100. Nov. 15, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent..................- 


Mutual Life, mortgagee, Fanny B., wife of Edwin M. Kellogg, mortgagor, 36th st., 
s. w. cor. Lexington av., 17.2 x 53; Lexington av., w. s., 53S. 36th st., az.1 x 
33:8. P.M. Nov. 23, due Dec. 1, Gs 6 GOP Cc ccncsnecovessuusnnscunsoses 


Mutua! Life, mortgagee, Edward M, Neill, mortgagor, Broome st. (Nos. 345 and 





24,000 


16,000 


6,000 


347), 5. o. +82 @. Bouny, nas hesengntse Nov. 14, due Dec. 1, 1879, 


AR ES SAREE ELAS Pet AT EY i CAR: 16,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Hester A., wife of Robert H. Shannon, mortgagor, 41st 
st. (No. 136 w.), s. s., 92.9 ¢. Broadway, 20 x 70.1 x 20x 74.1. ov. 25, due 
Dec. 1, 1879, 6 per cent........... siebepensessesondecsecuiuibde pupeaesaeeepnes 7,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Douglass Taylor, mortgagor. Clinton pl. (No. 105), being 
8th st., mn. s., 481.3 w. sth av., 25.2 x 93.11. ov. 22, due Dec. 1, 1879, 6 
BOF GUE cing crectimiiggnsseneeedagsobesdeaninkeontaanenianabenaass 5,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Demmis D., wife of Charles W. Kellogg, mortgagor. 
Chaton st. (No. 651), n. e. cor. Huntington st.,20 x go. Nov. 21, due > Be 
SRFD, OYSP CUEE.cccccecsccposwssrscenvencades cescsconecescesone seeseseeeesore 3,000 
New York Life and Trust, mortgagee, Helen M., wife of Charles Denison, and 
arr Denison, Jr. (Exr. I. Cook), mortgagors. est st., mn. €. cor. Charlton 
5 48.8 X 73 X 48.7 X 75,3. NOU. £5, 9 FONE, © HOPG... cccocccccsccccescccose 10,000 
RECAPITULATION. 
ct 


SN ccensadeaiektmpanbenies 279,300 


$14,000 | New York Life and Trust........... $10,000 


The following is a recapitulation of the loans reported in THe SPECTATOR since 


July, 1875: 














RN scconecctntisivecctsigmin $315,276 Ey iitrecencncencosececnnses $8,495,995 
Continental - RAND | OW COUR sep cntcccne cove ccccccs 3,010, 
Equitable - .. -- 2,187,250 | New York Life and Trust... ..-. 1,103,391 
Germania -- 899,200) Nosth Amoerica........ ........ 25,000 
GIERC.cances coe au 34,000 | rity Life and Annuity....... 85,000 
DE conarcoode -< 299,670 | United States................... 342,500 
Homceopat Sh TMI acne cisad Scene re<ecese 5,000 
Knicker 136,300 | I cere cacccvéatccedsuve 715,500 
Manhattan 2,000 | 

PRU dacipeasveicarcsiees 484,710 TE chaeioniiss toentnn $19,810,300 


FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS.—Latest Quotations—(Corrected to November 29.) 







































| Quotations, Sales during November. 
| wan SS > — 
= : No of | : 
Bid. | Asked, Ciao | Price. 
New York City— Per cent.\Per cent. 
a. Sa 25 ee oe 20 207% per cent 
ae Sos snvece 20 oe _ 25 18644 per cent 
BIE vce msivaescccens ee 4° s cee --- 15 204 percent 
Firemens....-.---- EF Ry SS 17 oes — 35 106 percent 
PirGmens..... 2.202202 .c--2eceee | 47 - 8 | 107 percent 
German American. ....:.-....-- 100 ° 30 | 129 ©6percent 
INS ccatennnae eee: eon eee 5° to | 124% percent 
Hoffman ceeee 5° 20 94% percent 
SS re 25 4° | 7° percent 
Lenox -. “ 25 25 85% per cent 
SAMIR ocncapicenacdasdscas 50 20 | 85% percent 
Se ae ae 50 5 | 150 percent 
ca cnicconeccedct |} §° ° sos 18 | ™5 percent 
New York Equitable oe a wile 10 | 195 percent 
New York Equitable... ........ 35 —_ a 50 | 19434 percent 
TE MEE waccnkdeccdioodocon 25 eee — 35 115% per cent 
PU Biwewthostccnsccsccmanessos 1co ose oe 10 | 1114 percent 
Stuyvesant... ..........-------- 25 -- 10 } 129 per cent 
Se ND fH ccc cdtonceeels 25 oo ae to | 137 percent 
| 
Boston— | 
American .-... . ewcvccccecece 133 ee oe ee ee 
Boston Marine. .....- cunt 11% ite ee ee See 
oe Sibeccccnes| <0 115% ne a ee ee 
Commonwealth ..........----- 100 ove eee 5 92% percent 
EID. sacccctocencsssl o+é go ae nn “lh willie. 
| Ee SwctionkSt "ae 126% gas swe. if iniebwestee 
ON EEE 100 oes owe 7 67 ‘percent 
PE SE cacdcusetcccuscess| | wes 67 gas as.  watedbee 
OS TENE TTT 150% ae a a 
Franklin ......... ; - 65 67% ‘in 
PS 120 meld oo 
Massachusetts Mutual ‘ 89% bien sie 
Mechanics Mutual:~...... ....| --- 80 a a 
Mercantile Marine.'........... . 127 ae een 
DN ipiweenvncneus 100 owe wes 13 | 120 percent 
a waedbbotieneset oe 120 ose ceo” | coheundtde 
New England ..........-- 80% ies ~~ iL slenetde 
Ne a ere 116% pet fad 
63% oe as 
¥ 64 62 — 
Shoe and Leather... ane 130 seat ind 
Washington ...... 100 ove — 16 
Washington ....-.-..%..d..66 133% hae — 
PHILADELPHIA— 
pS ee 3 100 140 — —_ 
Fire Association - At ts 2 50 24r 250 ies 
| See ‘ 100 425 ome ine 
Sb ditkcetwedwenedacncnch 100 coe oon wine 
Insurance Co. of N. A......-.- 10 29% 29% awe 
Insurance Co., State of Pa....., 200 we oon one 
Delaware Mutual... ae 25 32 35 rere eee 
Pennsylvania. ........-.. -+| Too ewe 152 ie 
J err (ee eT wut ail 
United Firemens. - -- a Pr ‘ oath » 
HARTFORD— 
aiiatdcens sebdehodoosd 100 214 215 —— 
ee ee 100 108 109 > 
Hartford -| 100 | 225 230 
National... 100 135 I” —— 
a eee * 100 103% 104 Mert hee eens ee 
PRR cade daceccnest Hakdowss 1v0 203 ae a eee 
New OrRLEANS— | 
LS a ne ae one 89 06 «i sco dane 
Factors and Traders........... ue 103 eos a 


























































Quotations. Sales during November. 
valu 
alue | 
’ . No. of . 
Bids. | Asked. | gic. | Price. 
New OrLeans—Continued— Per cent.| Per cent. 
DO ichadtuncesioncavaacss a st ose ee 
Germania.... sac] ous 45 55 oon 
Hibernia .... ae 75% 80 os 
DI .cthiecebeueennsannerune see 22 22% aie 
a oe < 42 oan “—e 
Lafayette ..... oo] ses 26 ooo eee 
a < 37 | 39 on 
Mechanics and Traders......-.. atm 75 ion nae 
New Orleans Insurance Ass’n..|  --- 28 30% ion 
New Orleans Insurance Co....| ..- 43 44% iio 
| eee oe « 16 oa deo 
Sun Mutual. one 103 oak 
wl ‘eutonia edtncs — 83 87 _— 
i ientiianntiiy ainsi’ ee 29 seo | ine 
NASHVILLE— | 
Commercial .......00.22--c00- 100 won 105 as abla 
20 oe ee 
100 coe 100 eee 
St. Lovis— | 
American Central............. 10 24 26% | ... 
Citizens ai 105 . aan ne | 
efferson ... o¢e a 75 | «se | 
Marine..... aoe 75 80 | ses 
PRED caectivesssbedcccbidcasth = ond 15 = 
| BALTIMoRE— | 
| DO ee abe rt ose | ceee 
Associated Firemens..........- bi 6 nie Pee 
Baltimore Fire......- — ont 27 sae 
Firemens.......... nos 40% 42 ty Sos 
eee oe 11 one zt 
| Home. ... oes 10 1% nae 
Howard ....... “ee 6% 7% sis 
| " ) eee eeares cos 4 5 soe 
| Merchants Mutual. ...........- - } st 55 --- 
Monumental .......- ons 7o aon ns } 
ae sdnedsntes ne 1% om i cts 
‘eabody ..... —_ ook 28 iio 
| Washington ... — eve 104 — 
San Francisco— 
SER ear Pere eee oe ss 112 os...) wi.) colada 
Commercial -.... wet ss 60 oon 1 owes 
Firemans Fund. 100 110 112 a ee 
Home Mutual. ...._-. an 75 80 eae «= ss >) ee etedess 
State Investment. ... ote 110 112 ote. |... edebbescte 
SY coadibdavatocsthtedsedba ete 114 115 | eos | “wasbbesets 
CanaDa— 
British America. .............- oe 110 — » dD leebesees 
Canada Life..... _ am 194 . eve + i) \enieapeese 
Confederation Life..... et ote 134 141 os ° PY seendeccus 
Royal Canadian Fire .. alt ‘wae dot rr ous nes 
i | ee one ont ol 
Be tdbadecsbadedeettuntes nie 151% 152 ow 
RichmMonp— 
a eae eee 100 79 8 sow “)! "Sebald 
0 Se «=| 260 ont | 8 ose sone ° 
Merchants and Mechanics ..... 100 79 | 89 wad 
Richmond Banking and Ins. Co. 25 27% oes eee 
Virginia Fire and Marine -.... ° a5 33 | 3 “+ 
Virginia Home....... . 100 go 100 | eve 
EE SND es concdesnesdean eo| 25 | 28 29 | ose 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS.—NEw York STATE COMPANIEs. 


([CoRRECTED TO NuVEMBER 29, 1878.] 








































































































g | 1S | S8ul 
a) | | Cash Dividends one! S$. 
— v | \f oj 
oe | 34 ANNUAL DIVIDEND—PER CENT. paid during 1878. Mbt) a8 
$2 | Name or Company. | Capital. | > 2 OS 2 | Oe 
a a mr ol ee 
=) } ys | - | “uc! 39 
g | rv | | | | | | | $8) ah 
= 1863.) 1864.| 1865.| 1866.) 1867.| 1868.| 1869.) 1870.| 1871.) 1872.| 1873.) 1874.| 1875.| 1876.| 1877. | Date. |P. ct.) Date. ss ct. as ae 
| Pe i! | | co | | | | | I 
ae conan =e }——| ——_-_| —__|__ -——_| —— _|—— | —— | ——_ | ——_| —_} —__ a cael 
8 Etna $200,000 | 100 | 5 lro |x 25 15 Jan | 5 $ 
1871 | /itna......------------ " | -- -- -- | -- -- -- . -- -- -- | ~ a | | S | -n--- | «- 111, | 
1868 Adriatic. ...--. 200,000 | 25 | 4 | 8 ae Bes ae - me mW Toe 10 3% 10 Io | 10 a ee on July | 5 so oy 
1853 | Agricultural -. 200,000 5 aa 20 |10 | 15 20 20 25 te) 30 20 20 10 10 10 ~ Siena eel bee 200.97 | 175 I 
1811 | Albany... .. 200,000 30 ~. Je 1 12 134% |134%|20 | 63%| 10 12 18 | 16% / 17%] - fe be figeaen aoa 189.40 ‘ 
1857 | American 400,000 | 50 | 12) | 13%) 16 | 14 17% | 14% | 27 17 14 14 14 | 25 15 15 o 28 July | 7 152.93 | 126 
1859 | American Exchange .-.| 200,000 | 100 | -- asi 5 | 7%) 10 to 10 12 12 6 to | 10 | 10 to 10 | a a | 5 136.09 gt P 
Oe ee ----| 200,000 | 100 | .. es o- -- -- -- “s -- “< -- -- | 7%| 8 | 8 4 io on. | esanc hie 96.05 59% 
Sg ES eae 200,000 | 50 |.. | .-- a as <a a ne o~ sip. ie |o.ie | * | 5 July 5 154.79 | 100 
1849 | Broadway. .......----- 200,000 25 | 10 II 12 | 10 12 16 16 | 16 14 18 20 |20 |20 | 20 20 ea | to ” 10 250.42 | 207% 
ee ee 153,000 17 | 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 30 «|| ‘Io 20 20 30 30 20 - | * Le as aug 234.06 | 192% # 
1874 |, 200,000 100 |.. | .. ¥e “s a -_ es ee os os o- be 19 |10 | 15 voi i ae Boor - 123.39 | 110 p 
1867 | Buffalo German... .-.- 200,000 100 |.. |.. |.. as oe 6 7 5 8%}10 |10 | 15 15 15 | 10 Hi ae eee (Be 290.90 | 150 
1865 | Capital City........... 150000 100 }.. |... |-. | -- 9 10 10 10 10 9 10 10 .- 5s a e 96.88 3 
Se a Sea 300,000 | 20 | 25 |25 | 20 | 20 15 |20 |20 | 33% | 16%/17%]10 | 20% | 23% | 23% | 20 ‘3 1o | July | 10 256.96 | 186% a 
OE er ae 7° 114% | 12 | 10% | 12 15 14 14 | 14 15 | 20 14 20 20 20 20 | Feb. | 10 Aug. | 6 185.46 110 
SR scwnaveesesess 250,000 100 | 11 | to | 5 II 10 3 [14 [14 | 17 | 10%) 17 | 20 20 18 ™ 6 July | 6 155.27 | 136% P 
| | | | | 
1853 | Columbia........-. ---- 300,000 30 9 5 ae Ee es to to |10 | 10 10 on 10 10 to 5 | " I< <enins 94.63 50% 
1859 |- Commerce, Albany. ---- 200,000 25 8 | 4 10 8 8 8 10 to j10 | § 10 10 14 16 16 | i 8 Sept. | * 176.25 120 a 
1850 | Commercial. ...-...-.-- 200,000 50 | 10 | 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 to (| 1 5 3 20 25 25 | Feb. | 1o | July | 8 102.40 | 133 A 
1853 | Continental.........-.-- 1,000,000 too | 13 | 1 | 14 ~=+| 4 14 15 16 18 10 | 8 BK%}10 | 9M | 11% /12% 1 “* | 6% * | 6% | 198.96 | 170 
GE FR ccnsatewenoesencs 300,000 40 | 15 | 17% | 12% | 10 10 5 20 20 20 |20 | 20 30 30 39 |s0 | Agel iso | ..... as 268.19 | 204 
1850 | Empire City........-.- 200,000 100 | 14 | 17 14 12 7 14 10 Ir Io | 10 | 10 10 1% «| 14 14 | Jan. | 5 | July, 5 148.36 | 110 
1873 | Emporium............- 200,000 | roo | .. | .. ae ea ° os - oe -- |e) [22 | 10 | 10 | 10 3 al Aen Eres pe 90.26 | 75 al 
1853 | Exchange.....--- --| #00000 | 30 |-- |-- a ae os = - 4 ws 7% | 10 10 ts | 20 15 oh July 5 156.39 | 146% of 
1872 | Farragut. - 200,000 50 i : ¥ ; se s pa 3% | 10 10 12% | 15 15 “ | 7% ¥ 7% | 176.29 | 130 
1825 Firemens -..... ---| 204,000 17, |to | 5 10 to 10 17 20 20 Io 5 5 13 18% | 15 12 “| 5 ad 5 147.89 | 107 
1858 | Firemens Fund .-.--.--- 150,000 10 | 7 a8 |}. .. 3% | -- - fon Jun [ow [on [oe [to [0 | 20 | 20 eS le | ct a 91.33 | 40 . 
1859 | me = , a 150,000 10 | 10 5 5 - 5 Ic 10 10 10 10 10 ro | 12 |12 | 12 os | 5 | <--- oe 153.86 | 115 
1876 kin dtneteeenes 200,000 100 | .. as ia a oo 7 os oo ‘ ; ie ih os “hee fice : 3 a oe on 102. ‘o ° 
1872 | German-American... 1,000,000 | 100 | .. - oo - -- <- -- o- : oe 4 10 10 | 10 | ee es | 5 | July | 5 | 168.70 = 
1859 Germania 500,000 50 | 10 10 to 10 7 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 | 30 6«—| 30 | « 135 | July 7 230.61 154% ag 
1849 | Glens Falls 200,000 10 . ne on 5 |10 10 10 5 10 10 6| 10 10 10 || 15 - S| esape | «es 266.91 pa : 
wh See 200,000 | 50 | .. 5 10 5 5 10 to |20 | 12% | 124 | 15 18 20 i= a: 5 July | 5 158.08 | 124% = 
1334 | Greenwich 200,000 | 25 | 13 14 14 10 12 20 |20 |20 | 22 28 29 |s50 |55 |40 | 40 | April | 15 | = 7% | 254.28 | 256 I 
1865 | Guardian 200,000 | too | .. ws - ° 5 5 10 10 8%|-. | 10 |10 |10 | t0 Jan. | 3% se 34 | 112.51 65 ta 
1852 15 8 8 8 8 10 10 10 16 | 10 17% |20 |20 | 20 15 20 2 - ) * 7% | 186.10 | 143 t th 
1852 50 | 11 12 12 10 10 10 to 10 8%/10 |10 | 10 to | 10 10 = ae Bs: 5 210.68 | 130% ae St 
1864 50 > er ad 5 xs a = om 10 a 10 10 10 10 . 5 = 5 148.1 94K Be 
1853 Too | 10 26 Io 10 10 10 10 10 tio | § -- |10 10 10 10 ye eS Bs 5 te 114 
1856 25 9 10 5 oe ‘ sS ‘ 5 10 5 as 10 10 | 10 | 10 ” x. = 5 113.65 70 7 
1825 50 12 20 20 II 10 10 Ir 12 30 | ce 7%\|10 |12 /|12 12 i we "= 5 126.56 | 104% 4 ag 
1859 | Importers and Traders.| 200,000 | 50 | 20 | 10 im Bae 10 5 10 10 10 | Io 4 15 12 12 12 ” Sf = 5 152.44 | 105% J Ri 
1872 | acc pihina cies eS a ee ee ee, ee ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee re) ek - TE ise 5 11973 | 83 
1824 ——. Sicestieban --| 200,010 | 30 | 20 20 14 | 10 10 12 10 | 10 10 =| 10 10 10 | 10 to | 10 March} to _ | Sept 5 248.37 | 14! 
1858 ings County... --| 1§0,000; 20 |.. os ae 5 10 10 10 || 10 10 10 Io 6/20 | 20 20 20 Jan. | 10 | July 5 230.00 | 175 pa 
1846 | Knickerbocker....-....- 280,000 | 40 7 10 Io | -- 10 10 10 | 20 15 |20 | 20 | 20 20 |10 | 10 bed Te es Pas 118.09 | 82 a 
| | | | | | | 
1856 | Lafayette ......-- ..--- 150,000 50 | 10 on Bg le - ‘o wee foe 10 10 20 | 20 | 20 - S. § amc 't en 200.73 | 156 
eae --| 200,000 100 | .. a & Re ‘ oa a= foe [es 10 10 | 10 | 10 ne 5 | July 5 163.46 | 105 
1853 | Lenox....-.... --| 150,000 | 25 | 16 10 9 |-- 10 10 10 to | 10 10 10 | 10 10 " at = 5 138.62 85% ag 
1833 | — Island... 200,000 | 50 | 18 16 rm | 10% | 11% | 13% | 14 14 15 | 15 15 16 | 20 16 “ FA “ F3 shag | 153 ne 
1871 | Lorillard ...-. scckent SON? GE bas fon o Dae oe ba 24 : - | 7 10 10 1o | 1I0 - 5 ™ 5 126.83 82 ; 
1872 | Manhattan ......-..-.- 250,000 | 100 |... | .. os. Jos bas xe a “ " «- | | 20 14 | 14 | 20 = 5 = 5 183.20 | 103 
1870 | Manufact’rs & Builders) 200,000 100 |-- | .. =e ae -- |-- 5 10 10 10 It 12 - SF cxgen on 196.41 | 130 
1857 | Mechanics...........-. 150,000 | 50 | 14 12 10 Cty 5 1o |10 |10 |10 |10 |20 |10 | 125 | 20 * 10 July | 10 | 219.35 | 160% &p 
| | | | ins 
1853 | Mechanics and Traders} 260,000 25 5 |12 11 5 to 12 15 16 18 | 20 | 10 20 30 «| 30 30 rg 10 = 10 || «6234.8 168 - 
1852 | Mercantile ....-....-.-- 200,000 , 50 | 10 | .. ls . 13 10 | 10 to ses ig 5 10 to | 10 | 10 “ 5 v6 5 124.97 85% 
1850 | Merchants........-----| 200,000 | 50 | 33% | 20 20 Io | 20 20 20 20 Io |20 | 7 17 20 | 20 | 20 = 8 “s 8 189.70 | 150 ’ se 
sOee | Deomtank .............-- 200,000 | 50 | 14 | 10 10 5 | 10 10 10 |174%/12 |20 | 20 20 20 } 20 | 18 = 7 = 5 157-46 115 
1852 | Nassau....- -| 200,000 50 | 16 16 | 14 15 | 20 20 20 | 20 10 25 20 20 20 25 | 20 nel  bcecen ee 205.93 | 190 the 
1838 | National 200,000 | 3734| 10 16 | 16 14 | 12 12 | 12 12 3 | § “~ 10 12 16 | 1% = 5 sanek Lvs 151.76 | 108% 
1876 | New Yorkand Boston..| 200,000 100 |.. |... | .- oe ea igh ae as es A ae oe, aap eee ee) Pe -- | 87.00] 60 
1833 | New York Bowery-.-.- 300,000 25 |20 | 15 10 Io || 15 10 20 10 |20 | 20 20 20 30 | 20 20 Jan. | 10 | ----- oe 231.73 | 220 Mi 
1863 | New York Central-.-.- 100.000 100 | .- 3%) 5 10 | Io 10 ro 5 5 5 5 om to. Tee Tae 7D stece ry ee on 10%.44 | 100 cer 
1823 | New York Equitable...| 210,000 | 35 | 12 | 16 8 12 | 10 1% | 18 18 | 20 | 20 20 20 20 |20 |20 | Jan. | 10 July | 10 | 254.28-| 194% 
1832 | New York Fire - -....| 200,000 100 | 10 12 12 10 II 133 «| 15 16 16 | 16 18 |20 |2 |20 |17 = 7 Aug 7 189.50 | 133 
1874 | N. Y. Produce Exch’ge| 200,000 100 | .. s. Jee ae am ae ‘ ee ee au ae, le 8% | 3% - SS tudes is 101.63 | 50 ne. 
1872 | New York City-..----- 200,000 | 100 | -- | -- | .- oe a ‘ ap. ie a to | 10 10 m 1 see pa Saas a 95-84 | 60 de 
1850 | Niagara ..-.-.---- -| §00,000 | 50 | 10 | 13 | 1z | 10 10 to «|| 10 10 3% ee 10 10 | 10 | 10 12 = 6 July 5 190.07 112 
1822 | North River... 350,000 | 25 |10. | 8 | 8 7 10 to | 10 15 15 10 12 2 12 14 1 SR 8. F cunee - | 335-47) 25. 
1872 | Northern.....-.......- agocoo | 100 | -- |.. |-. |-- |-- xn Nidan dae? URS. < Bebe ase Bae (hae Bes air Sader Re Beare | x15.20 | 100 o 
1851 25 |10 | 12 12 5 6 16 16 16 20 20 20 30 30 30 20 Jan. | 10 July | 10 | 312.44 | 240 wil 
1853 too | 9 S . 4» 5 5 to | Io to 11 | 14 18 20 20 20 a ic 6 6 | 151.28 115% . 
1851 50 | 10 5 ie 4 5 to -| 12 13 6 18 14 18 20 20 18 = 6 es 6 | 172.59 1134 
1853 20 | Io 5 5 |12 12 |12 II 12 | 12 | 16 20 20 20 20 sol lh(C6vj|lCU** to ny 10 237-35 1978 to 
1853 50 10 5 |15 | 8 10 10 10 Ir |12 | to 10 10 15 20 20 ° 5 1 5 178.96 125% : 
1855 ’ so | 7 12 12 | |} 10 | 10 10 12 II 10 5 10 10 10 10 = 5 " 5 | 129.27 86% wit 
s852 | Republic -............-. 100 | 7 | 9 | 0% 10 10 10 to |1ro |.. 10 11 10 10 10 = 5 ” 5 | 105.22 | 70% 
| | | 
1873 | Ridgewood .....---.--- 200,000 100 ae ae Ae! (me fe = oo ss se a ro jar [23 «| 2 * 5 July | 5 | 130.38 | 96% W 
1872 | Rochester German. .-.. geoeco | @ i.. |. |-- a ‘. ‘ es |e fee 7 12% | 10 10 10 ” ED tak -- | @ogm0) - 
SOng | Ratge7re .... 020.6. 0e 200,000 | 25 | 10 lio | 7 10 11 13 15 16 16 |20 |20 |20 |20 |25 20 ms 10 July | 5 | 201.89 | 175% 7 
1871 | Safeguard -. ---| 200,000 | 100 | .. ae “a on se Ye - Sage! tox 5 10 12% | 15 eA = 8 Fx 8 158.47 | 120 
1859 | Standard -.. --| 200,000 50 | 10 1o | 12% | 10 10 Io 12 to | 10% | 15 6 15 11% | 11 | 12% | ----- ate - 6% | 180.02 | 128 
* OU 200,000 100 | .. ie. ee to | 5 10 5 |10 |10 | 10 5 |10 | 12%] 1415 174 | Jan. | 7% - 5 164.69 | 115 pri 
1864 | Sterling .....---..----. 200,000 | 100 | .. oa ey ee 10 10 |10 |10 | 10 io 10 10 10 - Pes 5 Aug.| 5 | 126.09] 90 ral 
2852 | St. Nicholas........... | 200,000 25 716 | «- - | : 5 10 10 10 10 | 10 10 Ir 7% | 10 - ) 4 July 5 | 107.73 | 80 
| } | | | | 
1850 | Stuyvesant ............ | eougoo | ws |. |. |-- 9 5 Io | 10 10 10 12 13 16 20 20 “os | ® ©. 5 aonse -- | 173.18} 129 
1858 peeemens peiecaGuitl 150,000 25 | 10 5 | 5 5 [1 [10 |22 | 3 11% |2t5 |10 |10 |10 |10 |20 | “ 5 July | 5 212.72 | 132% ral 
1874 ee 100,000 | f00 |... | .. os ~~ nt os ba aa Fe a o ae 8 10 om | escds ce: een . 112.46 105 | 
1824 | United States..........| 250,000 | 25 | 10 ro 10 |10 | 10 ro jm «|e «| mq OS 4 14 14 16 | 16 16 Jan 6 July | 6 oy | 137 ha 
1867 | Watertown ... 200,000 | 100 |.. | .. Aa Fae 5 10 |10 | 10 | 16 20 10 10 oS ioe tf gg) eee - | 134-39 | 160 
1837 | Westchester. .......... 300,000 | 10 | .. “ ae Ble a rea) 7 |10 | 10 10 10 10 10 10 = 5 July 5 | 173.67 115% 
1853 | Williamsburgh City....| 250,000 | 50 5 | 5 | 5 5 8 | 10 | 10 10 10 to 10 12 20 20 20 | “ 10 “” | gs | 263.37 | 146 Fir 
bu 
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MERE MENTION. 





—There was no quotation for Royal Cana- 
dian stock during November. 

—The Empire Fire insurance company, of 
Chicago, was killed by too much Berne.$ 


—R. A. Liggett, of Detroit, of the Michigan 
Mutual Life, has been elected County Clerk. 

—The Star, of New York, and Union, of 
Philadelphia, are placing agencies in Missouri. 

—Mr. Joseph P. Penington has been ap- 
pointed actuary of the Ohio Insurance Department. 


—Major A. P. Davis is mentioned as the 
probable new insurance commissioner of Pennsylvania. 


—Mr. Gilbert D. Raine has been appointed 
secretary of the Planters insurance company, of Mem- 
phis. 

—Woodward & Cornell have been appointed 
agents, at Oregon, for the California insurance com- 
pany. 

—Mr. S. H. Baird succeeds to the Pittsburgh 
agency of the Union Mutual Life, in place of Samuel 
A, Jacobs. 

—John L. Kounts has been appointed agent 
at Tolodo for the British America assurance company, 
of Toronto. 

—Commissioner Hines, of Maryland, is en- 
gaged in examining the local fire insurance companies 
of that state. 

—Mr. David L. Kirby, of the New York 
agency firm of Baker & Kirby, was married in Chicago 
in November. 

—Mr. Alfred Ward, formerly president of 
the Gebhard Fire insurance company, died recently on 
Staten Island, 

—Mr. Charles Howard has resigned the 
agency of the Maryland Life insurance company at 
Richmond, Va. 

—The Ontario Mutual Life assurance com- 
pany of Waterloo, Ontario, is about to take out a Do- 
minion charter. 

—Mr. Joseph Selby has been appointed 
agent at Baltimore for the Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire 
insurance company. 

—Messrs. Woodbridge & Neufville have been 
appointed agents at Savannah for the Hartford Fire 
insurance company. 

—The New England business of the St. Jo- 
seph Fire and Marine insurance has been reinsured in 
the Shawmut, of Boston. 

—The State insurance company, of Des 
Moines, has moved into a new building which has re- 
cently been erected for it. 

—H. H. Curtis, an insurance agent, residing 
near Titusville, Pa., was recently killed by the acci- 
dental discharge of a pistol. 

—F. D. McCollum has been appointed a 
special agent of the Brooklyn Life insurance company, 
with office at Bellefonte, Pa. 

—Mr. Edwin A. Wells has been appointed 
to the secretaryship of the Queen insurance company, 
with headquarters at Dublin. 

—The Ocean Marine insurance company, of 
Wellfleet, Mass., has voted to close up its business by 
re-insuring all outstanding risks. 

—Mr. J, A. Rigby, one of Baltimore’s most 
practical insurance agents, has ceased to be the gene- 
ral agent of the Royal Canadian. 

—Mr. W. F. Merrill, of Portland, Me., gene- 
ral agent of the New York Life insurance company, 
has removed to Springfield, Mass. 

—A Philadelphia paper says: “ The National 
Fire, of Washington, D, C., is doing an underground 
business in Pennsylvania. Just where, in Washington, 





the office of this concern is located is not known, and a 
two days’ search therefor by a representa ive of this 
journal resulted unsuccessfully."’ 

—Major William E. BitzGerald, of New Or- 
leans. has received the nomination for the House of Re- 
presentatives from the Ninth Ward. 

—Some of the prophets on La Salle street, 
Chicago, predict that after January rst there wi!l be 
fewer agencies in that city. ‘Tis well. 

—Mr. Gifford Morse, formerly an agent of 
the Mutual Life, has been appointed general agent of 
the Equitable Life at Springfield, Mass. 

—The directors of the Queen insurance 
company have declared an interim dividend of 5 per 
cent for the half year ending June 3oth. 


—Major Charles R. Knowles, of Albany, 
state agent of the Royal and other companies, has been 
elected to the New York state legislature. 


—We regret to learn that the Philadelphia 
firm of Hollinshead & Buckman is in trouble, and 
trust that it will be of only short duration. 


—Mr. Theo. M. Reger, late secretary of the 
Franklin Fire insurance company, has been appointed 
agent at Philadelphia for the Royal Canadian. 


—Mr. Arthur H. Bailey, of the London As- 
surance Corporation, is the president elect of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries for the forthcoming session. 


—The Commercial Union assurance com- 
pany has purchased a very fine building in Dublin in 
which to conduct its increasing business in Ireland. 


—Mr. H. L. Aldrich, of St. Louis, has pub- 
lished a chart showing the eondition of every fire insur- 
ance company authorized to do business in Missouri. 


—Mr. C. J. Spike has been appointed agent 
of the North British and Mercantile insurance com- 
pany at Halifax, N. S., in place of Mr. Henry Pryor. 


—The Fireman’s Fund, of California, has is- 
sued a neat card, the reverse side being a miniature 
railroad map of the state in which it is to be distributed. 


—The cashier of the Stadacona insurance 
company, of Quebec, has fled to parts unknown. The 
company is reported to be the loser of $3,000 by this 
act. 

—Ex-Gov. Washburn, of Wisconsin, has 
sued the Merchants and Mechanics insurance com- 
pany, ot Virginia, for insurance on his Minneapolis 
mill, 

—Mr. William H. Ellison, an old and ex- 
perienced underwriter has been appointed agent at 
Boston for the Hamburg-Magdeburg insurance com- 
pany. 

—The unexpired risks of the Canada Agri- 
cultural insurance company have been re-insured in 
the Agricultural Insurance Company, of Watertown, 
N. Y. 

—The Niagara Fire insurance company, of 
New York, has entered the state of California, and ap- 
pointed Mr. A. B. Forbes its general agent for the 
coast. 

—We are pleased to note the return of Mr. 

Wm. A. Noyes, of St. Louis, to the insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Noyes has re-opened at No. 223 Chestnut 
street. 
Mr. Henry H. Hall, secretary of the 
National Fire insurance company, of New York, is 
visiting the southern states with a view of appointing 
agents. - 

—Messrs. Percival & Hatten have been ap- 
pointed agents at Des Moines, for the Firemans Fund, 
of San Francisco, and Northwestern National, of Mil- 
waukee. 

—Mr, William T. Selby, of St. Louis, who 
died November 9g, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age, was formerly secretary of the St. Louis Life 
insurance company. The death was sudden. He had 








been ailing for some time, and died in his room while 
the family were atdinner, His disease was technically 
called by the phsicians inanition. 


—Mr. W. James Walker has been promoted 
from the special agency of the 2tna Life to the gen 
eral agency of the same company, with office at Phila- 
delphia. 

—General Joseph E. Johnston, agent of the 
Home insurance company, of New York, for the 
Southern States, has been elected to Congress from 
Virginia. 

—Twenty shares of the stock of the Water- 
town Fire insurance company were recently sold for 
$3,500, a premium of seventy-five per cent above the 
par value. 

—An assessment of $10 per share has been 
levied upon the capital stock of the Commercial insure 
ance company, of San Francisco, payable on the 
23d instant. 

—The Michigan Supreme Court has decided 
in two cases tried before it, that the American insurance 
company, of Chicago, cannot collect installment notes 
in Michigan. 

—On November 1 Messrs. Taylor & Co., 
of Indianapolis, went out of the insurance business, 
Messrs. Grubb, Paxton & Co. buying their ‘‘ business 
and good will.” 

—Mr. Thomas J. Lancaster ceases to be the 
Philadelphia agent of the Trade insurance company, 
of Camden, the company having established a branch 
office at that place. 

—Mr. T. R. Burch, general agent at Chicago 
of the Phenix insurance company, has been appointed 
general agent for the Northwest for the Royal Cana- 
dian irsurance company. 


—Mr. D. F. Appel, of the late firm of Cleave- 
land & Appel, has been appointed special agent for 
Indiana for the British America assurance company, 
with office at Indianapolis. 


—The Shoe and Leather insurance company, 
of Boston, has announced that until further notice it 
will pay 15 per cent commission to regularly licensed 
brokers on all desirable business. 

—Messrs. Powell & Sallada have been ap- 
pointed agents, at Philadelphia, for the National Life 
insurance company, U.S. A., vice B.S. Russell, who 
retires from the insurance business. 


—The New York Life has appointed Mr. R. 
Lehman, in Lausanne, general representative for 
Switzerland. The New York Life insurance company 
is about to resume business in Canada. 

—The Ohio Fire Association, composed of 
the Eureka, Union, Globe, Miami Valley, and Citizens 
insurance companies, after a brief career of two years, 
has dissolved and ceased to issue policies, 


—The Canadian Mutual Fire, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, has ended its career, and its affairs are to be 
put into the hands of Mr. John B, Eager, late secre- 
tary, as receiver, by the court of chancery, 


—Frank Johnson, who was convicted at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., of setting fire to the jail, has 
been sentenced to the state prison for six years. He 
declares he will kill himself rather than go. 


—Mr. Samuel A. Jacobs has resigned the 
Pittsburgh agency of the Union Mutual Life insurance 
company, to accept the position of auditor of the 
Pittsburgh, Newcastle and Lake Erie railroad, 


—The Commercial Fire insurance company, 
of Virginia, has made application to withdraw from the 
treasury of Missouri $9,000 deposited by it for the secur- 
ity of policyholders and other creditors in that state. 


—The trial of Charles W. Pontez, in the New 
York court of oyer and terminer, for complicity in 
the forgery of a check for $64,000, purporting to have 
been drawn by the New York Life insurance company 
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on the Union Trust company, has terminated in the 
disagreement of the jury. The foreman stated that 
the jury stood six for acquitta! and six for conviction. 
Pontez was admitted to bail in $10,000. 


—E. Dufresne, of Three Rivers, Canada, 
insurance agent, who disappeared very mysteriously a 
few days ago, held policies in the Canada Life, the 
Sun Mutual and the Reliance assurance companies. 


—The retirement of the Capital City insur- 
ance company of Albany, mentioned in the last issue 
of THE SPECTATOR, has finally disappeared from 
public view, by re-insuring its risks in the Lancashire. 

—Mr. H. F. Atwood, for many years con- 
necied with the office of Witkowsky & Affeld, Chicago, 
will, on January Ist, take the special agency for the 
Northwest, of the Rochester German insurance com- 
pany. 

—The insurance agency firm of Havens & 
Farris, Terre Haute, Ind., has been dissolved by the 
retirement of Mr. the 
largest in that city, wiil remain in the hands of Mr. 


Farris. The agency, one of 
Havens. 

—The London and Lancashire Fire insurance 
compavy has entered into arrangements with the British 
Ameiica i.surance company, whereby risks of each 
comp ny areinterchangeatly insured by each in Europe 
and Cinada. 

—Mr. A. D. Brigham, formerly connected 
with [HE SPECTATOR, and well-known as a life un- 
derwriter of experience, has become president of a 
company which has recently purchased The New York 
Underwriter. 

—Barclay J. Smith, president of the defunct 
Newtown Fire insurance company, of Pennsylvania, 
has been arrested in Helena, Montana, on a requisi- 
tion from Governor Hartranft, and will be tried in 
Bucks county. 

—The New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
expects to move from the Manhattan building some 
time next spring to a fine suite of apartments in the 
Boreel buildings on Pine and 
Cedar streets. 

—The Richmond, Va., firm of J. H. Clai- 
borne & Co. has dissolved co-partnership. Mr, Clai- 
borne retains the life branch of the business, and Mr. 
Swineford will represeat the Imperial, Northern, Royal, 
and Connecticut. 

—Insurance Commissioner Foster of Penn- 
sylvania is busy examining the local fire insurance 
companies of Pittsburgh. From what we know of the 
doings of some of these companies, the examination is 


Broadway, between 


being made none too late. 

—A new fire insurance company has been 
incorporated at Xenia, Ohio, with a capital of $100,000. 
We doubt whether the company will meet with the suc- 
cess which it expects, owing to the present depressed 
condition of the business. 

—The Ohio insurance commissioner has 
served notices on all the life companies now doing 
business in that state, that without they can showa 
four per cent reserve on January I next, their certifi- 
cates will not be renewed. 

—Mr. Israel Putnam, of Mobile, 
appointed general agent of the C.lumbus, \ 
surance and banking company. Mr. Putnam has 
sociated with him in his local agency Mr. D, 
an old resident of Mobile. 

—The San Francisco firm of Potter, Jacobs 
& Easton, have dissolved co-partnership, Mr. Potter 
retaining the majority of companies represented by the 
firm, while Messrs. Jacobs & Easton will represent the 
Traders and Buff.l» German. 


been 
iss., in- 
as- 
Clinch, 


has 
{i 


—John W. J. Culton and Henry S. Tiffany 
(Henry S. Tiffany & Co.), Chicago agents of the Mill- 
ville Mutual Marine and Fire insurance company, of 
New Jersey, agaiust whom a bill was recently filed in 
the circuit court at Chicago by the company, charging 





them with defrauding the company to the amount of 
over $16,000, have filed their answer, in which they 
aver that, on the contrary, the company is indebted to 
them some $15,000, and tRey make general denial of 
all the charges against them. 


—The Metropolitan Plate Glass insurance 
company, of New York, has increased its deposit at 
Albany, for the security of policyholders, and now has 
$100,000 in 44% percent. government bonds deposited 
with the Insurance Department. 


—The suit recently instituted in the Ohio 
Superior court by the Clay insurance company, of 
Newport, Ky., against Adam Gray, to recover $4,278, 
alleged to have been wrongfully detained by him, haus 
been decided in Mr. Gray’s' favor. 


—Nathan Perry, of Presque Isle, Maine, 
recently burned in the car overturned by the accident 
on the narrow-gauge railroad at Pecl, New Brunswick, 
held a policy on the Connecticut Mutual Life insurance 
company, which was issued in 1863. 

—The Equitable Life assurance society has 
secured the services cf Hon. N. Perry, of Newark, as 
general agent for New Jersey, and he has taken the office 
in the S ate bank building, formerly occupied by the 
Republic Trust company, at Newark. 

—The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has appoiated a special committee, consisting 
of Wm. M. St. John, H. A. Oakely, J. W. Murray, P. 
Notman and H. H. Hall, to prepare a m: re concise 
form of fire policy than that in general use. 

—A recent meeting of the Chambly, Laval & 
Jacques Cartier Mutual Fire insurance company re- 
moved all English-speaking directors and officers, ard 
substituted French Canadians, with Mr, A. De Laet, 
formerly of the Niagara district, as manager, 


—Tha German Fire insurance company, of 
Bal.imore, is admitted to do business in Califarnia, 
and its business for the Pac.fic coast has been given 
to Philip, Speyer & Co., agents of the Hamburg- 
Bremen Fire and the Swiss Lloyds Marine. 

—Mr. M. H. Gault, M. P., agent of the Brit- 
ish America in Montreal, has been appointed joint 
manager with Mr, Tatley of the Royal insurance com- 
pany cf England, in place of the late Mr. Routh. Mr. 
Gault retains the agency of the British America also. 

—The Post Magazine says the accounts of 
the Imperial Fire office, for 1877, show that though the 
premiums were larger than b.fore, by £47,600, the ex- 
cessive losses sustained in Cannda absuibed nearly all 
that remained of a truly imperial income of £691,0-0. 


—Mr. Geo. H. Patterson, manager of the 
Montreal branch of the Ottawa Agricultural insur- 


ance company since its inception, has accepted the 
general agency for the Province of Quebec of the 
Agricultural insurance company, of Watertown, N. Y. 


—A report is current that the Maryland 
Fire insurance company of Baltimore is in trouble. It 
appears that the company had eigh:een losses in the 
recent fire at Edcenburg, Pa., amounting, of course, to 
a large sum of which it, if report speaks 
correctiy, is unable to pay without considerably im- 


money, 


pairing its carital. 

—The district agent at Albany, N. Y., for the 
Mutual Benefit Life insurance company, of Newark, 
placed $110,000 in various Eastern life insurance com- 
panies, and $6,000 accidental in the Travelers, for the 
late Colonel Dwight, of Binghamton, during’ August, 
1876, but some of it was allowed to lapse to the benefit 
of agent and company. 


—A. Foster Elliott, resident secretary at 
New Orleans of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
insurance company, in addition to the portion of the 
company's business at the South herotofore under his 
supervision, will hereafter watch over the company’s 
interests in Georgia and Florida. Mr. Adam Moffatt, 





general agent at Savannah, instead of reporting to the 
New York office of the company, will report to Mr, 
Elliott. No change has been made in reference to the 
forwarding of premiums, which, as heretofore, will be 
sent via New York to the company’s home office. 


— The following companies have just been 
admitted to do business in Nevada: National Fire 
and Marine insurance company, of New Zealand ; 
South British Fire and Marine insurance company, of 
New Zealand; and the Traders’ insurance company, 
of Chicago. 

—Theodore R. Wetmore, vice-president of 
the bankrupt Security Life, sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of $250 for conspiracy 
in falsely reporting to the Insurance Department, has 
served out his term of imprisonment, paid his fine, and 
is now free. 

—Mr. Edward Gilbert has succeeded the 
late firm of Gilbert & Cook, of Indianapolis, repre- 
senting the Royal Canadian, the Gi:ard, the La Caisse, 
and Commercial, of New York. Mr. Geo. H. Cook is 
now special agent for Indiana for the Franklin, of In- 
dianapolis. 

—The mayor of Worcester, Mass., Charles 
B. Pratt, who has held the office for two terms, and is 
being urged to accept a third nomination, so accept- 
ably to his fellow-citizens has he filled the ottice, is also 
president of the First National Fire insurance company 
of that city. 

—Mr. Charles H. Hibbs has been appointed 
special agent of the Transatlantic Fire insurance com- 
pany. Mr. Hibbs is well known in insurance circles, 
having served six years with the Imperial, and more 
recently with the Royal Canadian and Standard insur- 
unce companies. 

—The Mechanics Mutual insurance com- 
pany, of Boston, which was organized in May, 1875, 
has been admitted to do business in New York, and 
has appointed J. H. Langford & Co., its agents. The 
company has a guarantee capital of $200,000, and a net 
surplus of $2,583.26. 

—The proprietors of a New Hampshire saw- 
mill recently recovered judgment for $2,000 against the 
Merchants and Mechanics company, of 
Pottsville, Pa. This is one of that class of companies, 
with which Pennsylvania is infested, that never pay a 
loss unless compelled to. 


insurance 


—We have several inquiries as to why the 
result of the examination made by the 
Missouri insurance department into the affairs of the 
Rockford insurance company not been made 
public, in answer to which we would refer our corre- 
spondents to Mr. Superintendent Relfe, St. Louis, Mo. 


—Since Mr. Sidney S. Norton took hold of 
the Fanueil Hall insurance company, of Boston, there 
has been a marked increase in the value of premium 
receipts, recent business being greater than in any 
previous month since the organization of the company. 
Ihe business obtained, too, is believed to be of a sub- 
stantial character and such as will reflect permanent 
credit upon Mr. Norton's efficiency, 

—The social event in Hartford last month 
was the marriage of Mr. J. L. English, secretary of the 
Etna Life insurance company, to Miss Mabel Bacon, 
only daughter of Mr. A. S. Plimpton, a prominent 
capilalist of that city. From a personal acquaintance 
with Mr. English, of many years standing, we desire 
to congratulate the bride on the fortunate selection she 
has made in the choice of a partner for life. 


recently 


has 


—Two suits have been begun inthe supreme 
court against the Charter Oak Life insurance com- 
pany. The plaintiff is Isaac Guggenheim in both 
suits, and allegations in the complaints are to the effect 
that the insured in good faith took out policies to the 
amount of $17,000 in that company, and paid the 
premiums on them as they became due, and now that 
the policies have become a claim and are due and pay- 
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able, the company refuses to pay them and interposes a 
technical defense ; and it further alleges that it is under 
an injunction in the State of Connecticut, restraining 
jt from the issuing of any policies, the payment of any 
claims, or the transaction of any new business. 


—It is reported that Mr. John Naghten, who 
was recently removed from the Western general agency 
of the Royal Canadian insurance company, has entered 
suit against that institution, laying his damages at 
$2co,000. Mr. Naghten claims that his removal was 


illegal, he having an unexpired contract with the com- 
pany. 

—The American Central insurance company, 
of Missouri, has just lost a case in the courts, under 
circumstances which show that their agents should be 
looked after. The company declined to pay a loss, on 
the ground that the premises destroyed contai..ed inflam- 
mable material contrary to the policy. The answer of 
the plaintiff was oral waiver by company's agent, 
and the verdict was for the fu!l amount of the claim. 


—A sensational case is now on trial in the 
circuil court at Springfield, Ill. Thomas D. McKee, 
of Homer, Champaign county, by his wife, sues the 
Germania and Hanover insurance companies for $5,000, 
the value of a barn and contents v hich was burned last 
January. The case here from Champaign 
County on account of general prejudice against McKee, 
who, as a banker, failed, to the loss of many Cham- 
paign people. 

—Messrs. Hutchinson & Mann have just been 
appointed general agents on the Pacific coast for the 
Paris Underwriting Asssciation, which is composed of 
the following marine insurance companies: La Melu- 
sine Marine insurance company, organized.in 1838, 
and La Prevoyance Marine insurance company, organ- 


ecmes 


in 1869. Both these companies are located in Paris, 
France, and their combined capital and assets amount 
to 6,767,640.13 francs—equal to $1,353,528, or there- 


abouts. 


—Mr. William P. Lamb, formerly of White- | 


hall, N. Y., and more recently general agent of the 
Westchester Fire insurance company for the southern 
states, has opened an office at No. 111 Broadway for 
the purpose of doing a general adjusting business and 
the supervising of companies’ agencies. From a per- 
sonal knowledge of Mr. Lamb for the past nine years, 
that company desiring 
find it advantage to 


we have no doubt but 
special work done, will 


employ him. 


any 
to its 


—Mary Ann Endy, a woman of weak mind, 
who is under arrest at Greenfield, Mass., for burning a 
barn at Leyden, has confessed the burning of William 
Alexander's house and barn in 1871, Mrs. A. Marsh's 
barn in October, 1872, and a few days after the house; 
that in September, 1873, she burned Joseph B Mar- 
tin's house and out-buildings ; and that on the 31st of 
last October she fired the barn on the Thorne place, for 
which she She has destroyed several 
thousand dollars worth of property, for which she gives 
trivial reasons. 


was arrested. 


—A Baltimore paper says: “ The Catholic 
manager of the New York agency of a Canadian in- 
surance company placed risks upon the costly at- 
tractions of the grand fair in St. Patrick's Cathedral to 
the amount of $2c0,000, in his own and other com- 
panies, and paid the premiums out of his own pocket. 
Smart agent that, who looks after his business affilia- 
the line, advertising his readi- 
temporal interests, de- 


tions at both ends of 
ness to meet the demand of 
nominational or otherwise, and at the same time laying 
up spiritual treasure against the day of final reckoning.” 
These are hardly the facts in the case. Mr. R. J. 
Hughes is the New York manager of the Royal Can- 
adian insurance company, and, as is well known, a 
prominent Catholic. The fair, as above stated, was 
held in the cathedral and insured for $200,000 at the 


very low rate of go cents, But as the money did not 


come out of Mr. Hughes’ pocke’, it is only fair to 
assume that the Roya! Canadian made a donation of 
the amount, and ceriainly a most liberal one. If this 
supposition is true, Mr. Sise, the resident manager of 
the company, is entitled to great credit, and his name 
should be handed down as that of one who confers 
blessings on his fellow men, Thus will Mr. Sise gain 
the immortality he sighs ftor—that’s about the size 
of it. 


—James M. Bates, one of the oldest insur- 
ance brokers of this city, died last Saturday in his 
heme in Bedford, Westchester county, where he was 
born. Mr. Bates was 64 years old. He had been con- 
nected with various branches of the insurance business 
for 40 years. He has been secretary of the American 
Exchange Fire insurance company, agent for several 
New England companies, a sucesssful insurance 
broker, and finally vice-president of the board of in- 
surance brok-rs. 

—Talcott H. Richards, receiver, etc., of the 
American Mutual and the American National Life and 
Trust, of New Haven, has entered a replevin suit 
against the National Capital insurance company of 
Washington, to obtain th= journals, ledgers, etc., of 
he American National Life and Trust company, 2lso 
the account books of the American Mutual Life in- 
surance company, of New York, and the minutes of the 
directors of these companies, which are alleged to 
be in the custody of the defendant. 


—NMr. J. B. Cleaveland, of Indianapolis, who 
business in 


etc, 


was formerly engaged in the insurance 
Kentucky, and latterly in the real estate business in 
Indianapolis, has returned to the in-urance circle, and 
forme d acopartnership with his son, Charles F. Cleave- 
land, formerly of Cleaveland & Appel, which firm has 
been dissulved. The new firm has removed toa very 
light and roomy office, No. 1 Cl aveland building, op- 
| pesite Board of Trade. It represents the British Am- 
erica, of Toronto, and Citizens, of Missouri. 

| —The stcckholders of the Ottawa Agricul- 
| tural insuranc= company ield an indignation meeting, 
Nov. 13, late secretary, 
Blackburn, and over the misrepresentations made at 
the organization of the company by which stockhold- 
holders had been defrauded. Ins:ead of the profits 
promised, they find a deficien-y of assets amounting to 
$33,908, and only 229 out of 826 shareholders have paid 
Ignorance of insurance on the 





over the defalcation of its 


up calls made on stock, 
part of managers seems to have been the difficulty. 

—In the superior court of Ohio, at Cincin- 
nati, was tried recently the case of George Schmidt vs. 
the Home Life insurance company, of New York, and 
in which the company was successful. Charles F. Aab 
had died by his own act, holding a pclicy which be- 
came void by its own terms in case of such death, 
whether the act were ‘‘ voluntary or involuntary, sane 
or insane.’’ Plaintiff claimed that if the death was 
suicidal it was the result of insanity, but the judge held 
that parties have the right to make such contract as 
they please. 

—On November 25, before Judge Moore, of 
Chicago, Joseph Mann and Henry Mann filed a 
creditors’ bill against the Empire Fire insurance com- 
pany, of that city, at the same time asking for an in- 
junction to prevent the property of the comy any being 
The suit is based on a judgment for 


disposed of. 
$1,120 obtained against the company, which shows 
that the sheriff failed to discover property of the com- 
pany wherewith to satisfy it. The creditors claim that 
the company still owns a consideraWle amount of pro- 
perty. They further claim that on October 23, the 
company made an assignment to Samuel E. Dale, but 
that Dale has failed to fle a bond the faithful dis- 
The bill recites that up to Decem- 
A. Dewey was president of the 


for 
charge of his trust. 

ber, 1877, Amariah 
Empire company, and while holding this office became 
largely indebted to the company, and also converted a 
property to his own uses, It is 
$100,0co were thus converted and 


large portion of its 
declared that nearly 








are still held by Dewey, or were squandered or misap- 
propriated by the officers of the company; and that 
the books showing the investments made by them are 
missing. Itis also charged that such books as have 
been found show an evident intent on the part of the 
officers to rob the company. The bill asks that a 
receiver be appointed to take charge of the property 
assigned to Dale, that the officers be compelled to 
come into court, and that an injunction be granied to 
prevent further waste of the company's property. 
Judge Moore granted the temporary injunction as 
prayed for. 

—-The revised statutes of Wisconsin are 
printed with an imporiant omission. Under the head 
of *‘ Insurance Companies cf other States and Coun- 
tries,’ chapter 89, page 560, section 1.915, will be 
fourd the following: 

SEC. 1,915. No fire or fire and inland navigation or 
transpor ation corporation incorporated under the laws 
of any other state of the United States, or of any tor- 
eign government, shall directly or indirectly take risks 
or transact any business of insurance in this state, ex- 
cept upon compliance and maintenance of the following 
requirements. 

It will be observed that the section is rendered sense- 
less by the omission of the word “insurance” after 
** transportation " and before ‘‘ corporation.” 





WORCS OF WARNING 


TO BE READ IN THE KITCHEN, 


Cheap kerosene is never cheap, 
But always dear, 

Because it kills five thousand 
Persons every year. 

Kerosene is made for lamps, 
Not made to start a fire 

Gunpowder in a stove 
Is safer far. 

Gunpowder may blow off 
A leg, a hand, or arm, 

This we expect, and, of course, 
Prepare for harm. 


But kerosene wiil explode 
And burn as well, 

Its vapor will burn quicker 
Than I can tell. 

This vapor will ignite 
Far from the stove, 

Before we have time to think, 
Or time to move. 

Kerosene lamps should be 
Filled every day, 

And always trimmed, 
Then put away. 

If lamps are always full, 
Oil cannot explode, 

But after hours of burning 
Its wicks corrode. 

Danger always begins 
When oil is low 

And the wick is charred— 
This all should know. 

Lamps should never be 
Filled when lighted, 

But in the day time swre, 
If other work is slighted 

Never blow out the flame, 
But lower the wick, 

And let the light die out 
Slowly, not quick. 

Cold air on heated flame, 
May move the gas 

Formed round the burning wick, 
Or break the glass 

The cooler the oil is kept 
By day or night, 

The less the danger 
And less the fright 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 


York. 144 and 146 Broadway. 


New York, November, 19, 1878, 
To THE PoLicyHOLDERS oF THIS COMPANY : 


“ Shall corporations shape and mancge their own busi- 


ness,or shall :heir rivals dictate and manage tt ?”’ 


This company commenced business in 1843 as 

a ‘mutual company, and without ‘capital. 

The first money it received was........---- $108.50 
in payment of a premium. 
Ten years afterwards, February 1, 1853, the 

NE IE GIN WOE oni sie ciecnecdscecicce 17,917,418.00 
hie ties teaiees 2,050.649.30 
In June of that year the present administra- 

tion began. Since that time it has issued 

181,000 policies, insuring ..................- 550,000,000,.c0 
It has paid for death claims, on original policies 30,700,092.00 
And for death claims on additional assurance 

given for over premium payments on the 


same, called dividends._.._......._........ 


5,121,977.00 
Its entire over payments, called dividends, paid 

out in cash, or for insurance, amount to.... 45,580,028,00 
It now hclds assets, consisting of bonds and 

mortgages on property in New York and 

adjacent states, amounting to -............. 57,041,941.84 
It owns real estate, consisting of its three 

office buildings in Boston, Philadelphia, and 


this city, and such as it has purchased under 


foreclosure of its mortgages, amounting to. 6,9331423-19 
It has stocks—United States, state, county, and 

city—paying interest, and worth par and 

WUE PINE BR aia bs cdiencdciwssbeuss 17,766,081,38 


Its gross assets, on the first of October, ultimo, 


56,910,363.45 
289,081 ,295.00 
The increase of its assets in twenty-five years is 84,849,714.15 


It represents more assets than any known financial ine 


stitution, and twenty-one millions of dollars more than the 


combined capital of all the banks in this city, 


Its assets are ample for all its purposes, as its annual 


report wi.l shortly show. 


These are the principal figures which exhibit the history 
and condition of this company. It has always met every 
honorable and just financial claim with cheerful promptitude. 
No stain, it is believed, rightfully rests upon its record. 

Of all known business, that of life insurance requires the 
most forecast, as to future contingencies, and the closest 
attention to all the different principles and features of its 
management, upon wiich its prosperity depends. Abundant 
and undoubted assets are necessary to pay its claims on the 
one hand, which must be kept in absolute security and 
readiness for that pur ose; on the other is the equally im- 
portant duty of maintaining and keeping intact its vitality 
at or above the standard mortality tables, on which its pre- 
miums are based. Some companies are believed to be so 
shert-sighted as to neglect this second great principle of the 
business, while they affect to bestow uncommon attention to 

he other. 

In view of the possible depreciation below the vital stand- 


ard, by reason of the unusu:] number of retiring members 


during the last three years (for asa rule those who elect to 





retire are sounder lives than those who decide to remain), it 
was incumbent upon the management to check this decrease 
by such as would be efficient to the end sought, and the 
least burdensome to the existing policyholders of the 
company. 

After due consideration of all points involved, ‘embracing 
equity, economy and efficiency, it was proposed that thirty 
per cent rebate on the first two years’ premiums should be 
allowed to entering policyholders, whether old members or 


new. 


We should have been wanting in proper forecast and ability, 
had we not foreseen the necessity for this action and pro- 
vided for it. 

As the members who retired sought to sunder their connec- 
tion with the company, of which they had agreed to remain 
members for life, the just and universally admitted principle 
governing all business, led us to say to each of them; ‘* If you 
leave us to our damage, you must supply the place you leave 
vacant by another life equally acceptable with your own.” 
To accomplish this end, we deduct from the surrender value 
allowed these retiring members, a sum sufficient to satisfy all 
the claims of the company and existing ‘policyholders, upon 
the party withdrawing, and an additional sum to constitu‘e 
a fund to replace the loss. Not one penny of the moneys con- 
tributed by the existing members went into that fund. It 
was a specific source of accumulation, the use of which was 
left to the discretion of the executive officers in their adminis- 
trative capacity, for the purpose of obtaining new members 
Whatever remains beyond that necessity will go into the 
common fund, Whatever is used for the_purpose explained, 
will be like the wheat cast into the ground and lost for a time 
but to bear a tenfold harvest to its owner. 

No measure that we know of could have been devised 
which is more thoroughly just, economical, or equitable to 
our policyholders than this, and none that will be so advan- 
tageous and profitable to them. This we assert from a full 
knowledge of all the principles involved, and with absolute 
confidence in the results which will be obtained. 

The ability of the company to lower the rates of premiums 
has been demonstrated by its past experience, and we have 
anwillingly taken premiums in amounts quite beyond the 
necessities of our business for years past. Why should we 
have been compelled to take the forty-five millions which we 
have returned to our policyholders as over-payments, called 
dividends? The public, in its own time, will ask this ques- 
tion with emphasis. We have given back from year to year 
to our policyholders a'l that has not been necessary to guar- 
antee our contracts beyond question; but why should the 
poor man, who pinches himself to insure his life for the benefit 
of his family, be required from year to year to pay us a sum 
beyond what is necessary, the effect of which is to involve 
him in unnecessary commission and loss of interest? There 
has been no year in the history of the company when it could 
not have taken premiums upon a far cheaper scale than it has 
done, and even then have been able to return a respectable 
percentage in over. payments at the end of the year. 

But now, when this company proposes to benefit its policy- 
holders and the insuring public by a rebate for two years upon 


their premiums, with no present designs beyond that time, 





and in a way in which old policyholders are benefited and net 
injured, are we to be maligned and misrepresented by rival 
companies who club together to control the press, and send 
paid emissaries to this and other cities to poison the minds of 


our policyholders by false statements ? 


We have neither leisure, disposition, nor funds to follow our 
defamers ; but prefer quietly to state our case and leave it 
with those it interests. 

We give this history and condition of the company as the 
truest tests of its management, By these tests we are content 
to stand or fall. 

In conclusion, we repeat the question: “Shall corpora- 
tions shape and manage their own business, or shall their 


rivals dictate and manage it ?”’ 


Your obedient servants, 


F. S. WINSTON, 
Pr. sident. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


WM. H. C. BARTLETT, 
Actuary. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


REMIT WITH YOUR ORDERS. 


AGENTs who write to us ordering copies of our publications 
will please to remember their requests must carry remittances 
for the amount with the orders, in either post-office order 
draft or check, Currency sent will be at risk of sender, 


Tue Spectator is published on the first day of every 
month. Advertisements should be sent in by the oth pre- 
ceding. 

THE Spectator is forwarded to every person ordering it 
and is continued until otherwise directed; but before discon- 
tinuing the paper, a// arrearages must be paid. 

Contributed articles and correspondence intended for publi 
cation in Tue Spectator should reach us as early in the 
month as possible. All communications must be accom- 
panied with a responsible name, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as an evidence of the good faith of the writer. 

The subscription price of THe Spectator is $3.20 per 
annum, Single copies, 30 cents. 


JUST ISSUED. 


The Insurance Year Book, 


GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
INVALUABLE FOR READY REFERENCE. 


The Insurance Year Book for 1878, which has just been 
issued, is greatly enlarged and improved. It centains many 
new features, and forms an invaluable hand-book of general 
information regarding insurance in the United States and 
Canada. 

Among the general features of the work is a complete list 
of American insurance companies now doing business, both 
fire and life (with the years of their incorporation, principal 
officers, capital and assets), lists of fire and life companies 
which have re-insured or become bankrupt; lists of the offi- 
cers and executive committees of the National Poard of Fire 
Underwriters, Northwestern Association, Southern Under- 
writers Association, New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York Board of Marine Underwriters, National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, ets.; statements of the 
aggregate business ot fire and life companies; quotations of 
fire insurance stocks; a list of prominent agents; a tabular 
digest of the laws of the different states, etc. A novel and 
important feature of the Year Book {or 1878, is a careful com, 
pilation of statistics relating to insurance companies of other 
countries, These tables give the data for the companies of 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Russia, Austria, Belsions, 
Sweden and Norway, Spain, Italy, Turkey, South America 
and China, and with the register for all the companies in 
the United States, also published in the Year Book, makes 
up the most complete list of insurance companies of the 
world ever given in a single publication. 


PRICES : 


Cloth, - - 75 Cents. 

Paper, - . - - ~ - 50 - 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Publishers, 

No, 16 Dey St., N.Y, No. 159 La Salle St,, Chicago, 
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THE 


Jos PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT 


oF 


THE SPECTATOR 


IS FURNISHED WITH THE 


NEWEST STYLES OF TYPE 


From THE LEADING MANUFACTURERS, AND IS PREPARED TO 


Execute Every Description oF 


JOB PRINTING 


In THe Latest Styies or THE Art. 


POLICIES, SURVEYS, PROOFS OF 
LOSS, DAILY REPORTS, CIRCU- 
LARS, BILLHEADS, STATE- 
MENTS, AND EVERY KIND 
OF BLANK USED BY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES 
AND AGENTS A 
SPECIALTY. 


Parties in want of Printing will consult their own 
interests by sending for Estimates. 


Tue Press Room 1s Fittep Up 


WITH 


Power AND Jos PREssEs 


Of every description and capacity, and is under the 


superintendence of 


EXPERIENCED PRESSMEN. 


ORDERS of every kind, whether personal or by mail or 
telegraph, are attended to with Punctuality, and promptly 


delivered on completion. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


AGENCY WANTS. 


Poets, 


The of « 
agents desiring companies is especially directed to this 
column, which affords the mest conspicuous space for ad- 


ertising in this paper, and comes constantly under the 





les desiring agents, and of 


+ 


eye of the reader. The regular charge for an adverftise- 
ment in this column is $3.00, each insertion, for every 5 


lines. 








O FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE.—We possess unsurpassed facilities 
for placing large lines on ordinary risks and special hazards, 
at favorable rates, in our best City and Agency Companies, 
and will make libera! arrangements. as to commissions with 
prompt paying and square dealing Agents who may control 
surplus lines. References exchanged. Address, 
WEED & KENNEDY, 16s Broadway, N. Y. 
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ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT 

General Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 

Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reliable men, who can 

and wil! personally secure applications for insurance. Address 

with reference and experience (if any), the COMPANY, at 
Hartford, Conn, 





FACTS FOR LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 





Ohio is the only state whose laws require the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance to examine annually its regular Pte Com- 
panies and to ascertain the correctness of their last annual 
statement, and that their investments are made according to 
law, which restricts them to Government Bonds, mortgages 
upon unincumbered real estate worth double the amount 
loaned thereon, exclusive of buildings, and loans upon their 
own policies not exceeding the reserve value thereof. The 
Ohio reserve standard is four percent. This stringent law 
for the protection of policyholders will aid very much in re- 
gaining the confidence of the public in life insurance and will 
inure greatly to the advantage of Uhio companies, 

he Union Central Life, of Cincinnati, paid less annually 
for losses and expenses per “each $1,000 insured for ten years 
ending January 1st, 1877, than any other purely life com- 
pany, and has thereby been enatled to pay unusually large 
dividends—exceeding the ratio of most other companies. The 
results thus far u ~ ie its Life Rate Endowment plan excee 
those anticipate Write for documents showing the plans 
and advantages of this compan Those desiring General 
Agencies, etc., will do well to ad ress the Union Central. 
Address, stating past record and references, 


N, W. HARRIS, Secrerary 


GENTS WHO CONTROL FIRST CLASS 
farm risks in Illinois should avail themselves of the 
benefits of the “Special Farm Plan” of the Agricultural 
Insurance Company, now 25 years old, and over $1,000,000 
Assets. A. H. DARROW, General Agent, Western Depart- 
ment, No. 544 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 














—— LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF MOBILE, ALA. 





Maurice McCarruy, President. 
J. L. Murpny, Vice Pres’t. H. M. Frienp, Secretary 





Good Traveling and Local Agents wanted in Alabama 
Ceorgia, Mississippi and Texas. 








ORTH CAROLINA § STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE Co., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Fifth Annual Statement, Dec. 31, 1877. 


PBI. 6.000500506s0b0ntssncnvecesewesss $265,665 28 
LIABILITIES (Re-insurance Reserve, etc.) 79,061 14 
DURE AIS ans ccccsossccsvenscnecececesse 186,604.14 


F. H. CAMERON, President. 
W. E. ANDERSON, Vice-President. 
w. HICKS, Secretary. 





OUISIANA EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New ORLEANS. 


SAMUEL M. TODD, President. 
H. PIKE, Vice-President. 
ANDREW PATTON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
WM. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


Policies registered in the office of the Auditor of the State 
of Louisiana and the Reserve deposits with the Treasurer. 





JOHN 





EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 39 Stare Street, Boston. 
Accumulated Fund, Ja». :, 1877 - $14,193,866.60 


SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED ANNUALLY, IN CASH, 
UPON THE CONTRIBUTION PLAN, 
‘or terms, etc., address either of the undersigned : 
JOS. M. GIBBEN is, BEN). F. STE ENS, 
Secretary. esti 
DWIGHT = W. C. WRIGHT, 
Cou Actuary. 


Ww. W. MORLAND, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


ORTH-GERMAN FIRE INS. CoO., 
OF 
HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


LOEB & JUDAH, GENERAL AGENTS 


FOR 





Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, 
No. rst La Satie Street, Cuicaco. 


Apocrn Logs. M.S, Jupan, 





THE 


OPE FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y 
No, 167 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Se IEE kewitnsdbecteanttensteasen $150,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

INC 4644 ds8 20 00iseesvebeneucuens 3°,434.00 
en ee 20,481.00 


eee $200,915.00 
yw. a. rest. 1.D.COLE, Jr., Vice-Pres, 


P. BAYARD, Secretary. 





STAR FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


No, 141 Broapway, N. Y. 


CASH ASSETS, July 1, 1878................. $603,074.55 

Capi > Eton ites -teteiats catty 300,000 co 

Net iieninnnncatinnagneens 162,021.00 

Reserve for Re-insurance, Losses 
ee 140,052.65 — $602,074.55 


NICHOLAS C, MILLER, President, 
Joun R, Smiru, Vice-Pres't. James M, Hopcas, Sec’y. 








New Yorx anv Cuicaco. 


Union Central Life Ins, Co., Cincinnati, O, 


Western Department, “a 
Jj, O WILSON, MANAGER, 
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LIFE INSURANCE WORKS 


Published and for Sale at The Spectator Offices. 


The Life Agent’s Canvassing Coupons, 
A book of memorandum — s for facilitating the work of the Solicitor. A complete 
analysis of the cheapness of Life Insurance. Very useful. Price, 50 cents per copy, 
per x00 copies, $40. 


Practical Hints to Life Agents. 
Designed for educating young Agents and Solicitors, and shows how to make anagency 
successful and profitab ale. Paper, two colors, 32 py 
150 per 1,000, 
The Life Agent’s Pocket Policy Register 
And Memoranda for names and addresses of Policyholders and Age ney Cash Account. 
A useful pocket blank-book for Solicitors. Fifty cents per copy, $35 per 100. 


The Insurance Cyclope dia. 

By Cornetius Watrorp, F S., F. I. 

) Hand-Book,”’ Issued in oman t 40 
part. 

Life Insurance in 1873. 
Being a Summary ar d Analysis ys e Insurance Companies of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By B. ‘Ben AGUE, , Vice-President of the Institute 
of Actuaries Pr nt 

On the Medical Se tection of Lives for Assurance, 
By the late emine * Wixi B: Ny ie D. A work justly esteemed in England 
by the profession. Foolscap. 8vo« loth. $1.50, 

The Liquidation of an Insolvent Life Ofjice. 
Bunyon, 

The British Government 
By Jarping Henry ; copies ar 
great work contains J 
American Actuaries, 


Insurance Guide and 


Price, $1 per 


i Se ‘Th 
parts completing the series, 


75 cents, 

Annuity Tables, 
f which may be seen at ouroffices, This 
ch make it invaluavic for reference by 


c ontaining, with other j 
cial position of the Bri 
A valuable reference we ork. 


The Arithmometer. 
A wonderful Automatic Calculator. he mechanism of the ‘* Arithmomse ter’ ’ is 
simple, strong, and of « t size. exam i un do i i rde d by 
the statement that it can effect th 1ultiplicat f 8 fi cs in 14 s¢ 1s; that it 
can divide 16 fign i sir sconds ; ‘ ites it can extract 
the cube root of a n Price $150. 


Lhe Principles and P) cactice of L fe Insurance, 
With valuable Tables for reference. Ac Arithmetical exp 
putations involved in the of Life ¢ en By Na 
copy, $2.00. 

Medical Ex aminations for rb ‘fe Insur ance. 

Sixth edition, with extensive rev idition Sy i lu gavalua 
chapter and apy by I I fessor of the 


y Wm. Wuirs, F.S. S., 


ires by 8 f 
imber hav 4 igures, ar 


science 


able introductory 

endix. y I : Prin- 
ciples and Practic Medicine i t Medical College. The standard work on 
Medical Examinati Is i sven Life Insurance ~ Compasiies. 1 vol. 
t2mo, 180 pp., cloth 


The Pulleukelder? Pocket Inde. Le 
d standir e cit ife Insurar ympanies in 


Showing the condition ar 
the United Sta . Issu I *t pamphlet. r2 pp. rle copies, 25 
cents ; per 100, $10. ; per 


The Massachusetts and New York Life Ineurance Reports. 


Ma husetts Report, $1.50. 


Official edition New York Report, $2; edition 


The Life Insurance Policy Register and 
of Premium Collections. 


Agency Record 


y and invaluable 
Good for five 


For use of Li cance Comt 
method of registerir 
years. Per copy, $2. 
The Law of Life Insurance. 
Life and Accident In irance Re 
All the reported cases 
leading Er I 
Jae Monetary, Life and Faluation Tables, 
y D. Parks Fa \ er 


Boston Bar. 
. Ww with notes to 
law sheep, $7.50. 


KLER, Actuary. New edition. Single copies, $1.50; per doz. $rs. 


Insurance Guide and Saiceiiniinl. 
By Cornetius Watrorp, London. 
itself. It conta t lle I of , arguments 
every branch of t s—fire, marine, life and accident 


> 


cloth, 422 pp., 34 


This important work is an insurance library i 
nd illustrations, explaining 
Handsomely bound in 


Assurance, 


Annals, Anecdotes and Legends of Life 
B 320 pp., cloth, $2.25. 


y J. Francis. American revised editiot t yol., r2mo, 


5 cents per copy, $30 per 100, 





progress and present finan- | 





Manual of Life Assurance, 
Price, $1.85, $1.40, $1.00, according to style. 
75 cents, re 


Agents’ 
English and German. 
$1.50, abridged edition, 

The Spectator Le afte ts. 

A series of useful ve assing documents for Life Insurance Agents and solicitors 
present ni »vel and attractive views of the benefits of a life pe licy, 
series forms a valuable and permanent contribution to the literature of Life Insurance 
A specimen packet of ro different Leaflets sent to any address on rec eipt of 25 cents. 
A re sage price list sent free to any address on receipt of 2 cent stamp : 
Fish’s Canvassing Works. 

“‘ Life Assurance Illustrated.” Single copies, 20 cents; per 100, $17.50. ‘* Words to 
Business Men.’ Single copies, 10 cents ; i per 109, $4.50; per 1,000, $40. ‘* Words t 
Wives,” with illustrations. A companion book to ‘* Words to Business Men.” Price 
the same. Both of these in German ; same price as English edition. 

Life Agent’s Vade Mecum ; 

Or, Practical Guide to Success. J. b AXTER LANGLEY, 

Practical Aids for Life Assurance Agents. 
By Pup Saye, Jr., F.S.5. London. g6pp. 50 cents, 

The Life Agent. 

By Pup Sayg, Jr., F.S.S. London. 

Chishoitm’s Commutation Tables. 

2 vols., super royal 8vo, $32. 

David Jones on the Value of Annuities 
Payments, 

2 vols., demy 8vo, $20. 

Jenkin Jones’ Assurance and Annuity Tables. 

Calculated from a new rate of mortality (Combined Experience or Actuaries’ Table), 
demy 8vo, $s. 

Neison’s Vital Statistics. 

Being a development of the Rates of Mortality and Laws 
4to, $10. 

Orchard on Assurance Pi nessetes mee. 

With preliminary treatise by Perer Gray, I A. S. vo, $5. 

Sang’s Treatise on the F se a by “of Life Contingencies, 
Arranged for the use of students. Demy 8vo. 10. 

Biden’s Rules, Formule and Tables, 
With extremely useful conversion and monetary tables, 

The Mortality Faperience of Life Assurance C ompanies. 

Brown, President of the Institute of Actuaries. Compiled in 1870 from 


Tables deduced from the above, $10 


Pocket edition, 


They 
and the wifole 


England. 75 cents. 


50 cents, 


and Tieversionary 


of sickness. Third edition. 


Demy 8 


Demy 8v« 


By SamMugEL 
the returns of twenty companies, $10. 

Sang’s New Tables of Seven-Place Logarithms. 
From 10,000 up to 200,000, $10. 

Hardy’s New Valuation Tables, 
- used upon the ** Institute of ~~ aries Mortality Experience |H able”’ at 3, 35 

and 4% per cent, comprising: Values of Policies for all Dut utions ; Values Tem: 

pemery Annuities for all Periods ; Single and Annual Premiums for Temporary In sur- 
ance up to 10 years; Tables for Valuing Endowment Policies, etc., etc., et By 
RaLry Price Harpy. Price $10. 

Biden’s Practical Rules for Valuers, 
With notes on the Valuation of Frecholds, Leaseholds for Lives o 
valuable Information. Price, $1.25 

Report to the Board of Trade on Banks, Banking, and 
Life Assurance; 
From Bentley’s Registry of Bank 

The Spectator Insurance Charts 
Of American Life Insurance Companies. Published annually 
paperin twocolors. Price, 25 cents. 

The Insurance Almanac, 
Containing the only complete and correct list of Fire, Life and Marine Insurance Com- 
panies in the United States. Published Annually. "Cloth, 75 cents, Paper, 50 cents. 


British Life Insurance Chart for 1875. 
Price, 40 cents, 

Few Thoughts on Commission, 
By Samuet Brown, F. R. G. 5. ; : F.S.5. 

Table of the Reciproc als of Numbers, 
From 1 to 100,000, with their differences, by which the Reciprocals of Numbers may 
be obtained up to 10,0@,000. By W.H, Oaxes, A. I. A. Royal 8vo, cloth. §r1o. 


Two Tables of Logarithms to Natural Numbers 
And natural numbers to logarithms, for all numbers from 1 to 99, 999 anc a all k 
from .cooot to .99999 ; arranged so that the log arithm or number require bey once ob- 
tained correctly to Five Piaces or Decimas, by means of a m arginal " Index, and 
without reference to tables of difference in any case. Royal 8vo with Index complete, 


half calf, Price, $20. 


r for Years, with other 


and Life Assurance Accounts. $2. 


Printed on tinted 


Demy 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


garithms 


——= 


*.* Any Insurance Work published in the United States or in Europe supplied promptly at publishers’ or importers’ prices. 
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PROMINENT AGENTS. 
F. BRADY, GENERAL INSURANCE 


19 Commerce street, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


e Agent, 


J. W. Chamberlin J. W. Alder. 


HAMBERLIN & ALDER, INSURANCE 
67 Liberty Stre:t, New York. 


Agents and Brokers, 


z= Correspondence solicited. 


D. ALLEN, GENERAL FIRE-AD- 
e justing and Supervising Insurance Agent ; Special 
Buffalo and Standard (N. 
Place, 


St. Paul Fire and Marine, 
Address, No. 


Agent, 
J.) Insurance Companies. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


29 Irving 


S M. MOORE, 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 


No. 134 La Satte STREET, cor. Mapison, Cuicaco, In. 


INSURANCE 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BROTHERS’ 
No <9 West Third 


AW 


Agency. Street, 


Geo. Ww. Montgomery a C. ‘Tallmadge. 
 gehipsmeygaat & TALLMADGE, INS 
1 S. E. cor. La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago, I. 


Firemens Ins. Co., Newark ; 
Underwriters Associa- 


, Newark; 
ompany, Boston ; 


American Ins. Co. 
Alliance Insurance ( 








tion, New York ; U.S. Plate Glass Ins. Co., of Philadelphia. 

i D. HAMMOND, AGENT BRITISH 

AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., of Toronto, 

at Office: south-east corner of La Salle and 
Monroe streets. Chicag: 

PECK, FIRE IN- 


Se LOW, COIT & 
surance ncy, No. 150 ee - 


Broadway, 


INSUR- 
Chicago, 
Guaranty Fire Ins. Co., 


New York; Park Fire 


BROTHERS, FIRE 


146 La Salle Street, 


ISHER 
ance Agency. 
of New York; 


Office, 
Star Fire Ins, Co 
New York; Farragut Fire Ins. Co., 
Ins. Co., of New York 


P, Fisher Francis P, Fisher. 


Fred. 


G. McCORMICK & CO. B. D 


West, General Superintendent. 


W. 


Managers Caisse Générale, Newark City ; Germania, Newark, 
N. J., No. 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


eer BEMENT & CO., 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS, 


No. 144 La Satire Street, Cuicaco. 


Representing : 


SAFEGUARD Fire Insurance Co., oF N. Y., 


or N.Y. 


Lenox Insurance Co., 


EO. W. SCHOONMAKER, 
(; InsuRANCE AGENT, 

71 Liberty Street, 

Shawmut Insurance Company, 


New York. 


Representing : Boston, 





Faneuil Hall Insurance Company, Boston. 


OS B. PELLET, No. 145 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO, Manager Western Department : 
MILLVILLE MUTUAL MARINE AND FIRE INS, CO. 
Organized 1867. 
HUDSON INS. CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL INS. CO., Union Springs, N. Y. 


NDERSON & STANTON, GENERAL 


Insurance Agents, 150 Broadway, New York. 


Organized 1842. 


Correspondence solicited from responsible Agents 
E. C. Anderson. Geo, A, Stanton. 





| fips: C. OBORN & CO., SUCCESSORS 
to Oborn & Clement, 


Country Risks a specialty. 


157 Broadway, Fire Insurance 


Brokers. 


HITON & TREDICK, 

No. 

Fourth Street, 
locality. 


INSURANCE. 
No. 
Insurance effected 


136 South 
in 


165 Broadway, New York; 


Philadelphia. any 


C: R. 


INSURANCE 


Chicago. 


HOPKINS, 
No. 


FIRE 


155 La Salle Street, 


Agent, 


W. PHILLIPS, INSURANCE AGENCY, 


e No. 147 La Salle Street, Chicago 


OLLINSHEAD & BUCKMAN, No, 404 


Walnut street, Philadelphia. (Established 1864.) 
Capital represented, $3,500,000. 
HARTON, RIDDLE & CO., INSUR- 
ance, Real Estate and Loan Agents. Capital 
represented, $85,000,000. Beach's Block, cor. Sixth and 
Main streets, Terre Haute, Ind 
W. B. Wharton J. Irving Riddle. 


NO. R. TRIPLETT’S INSURANCE 


Agency, No. 118 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


J 
W. 


tention given to Insurance Law. 


LAW OFFICES, No. 
New York. 


W. MANN, 


Room 24, 


171 


Broadway, Particular at- 


INSURANCE AGENTS, 


America ; 


NO. C. HALL & CO., 
Fire Association ; 
Texas and Arkansas 


J Galveston, Texas. British 


Amazon ; Citizens ; 
for Western Assurance Co, 


General Agents for 


BARRETT, AGENCY, 


W. INS. 
. No. 120 La Salle street, Chicago. Continental Ins. 
+s > ™! Merchants Ins. Co., Newark; Virginia Fire 


; Virginia State Ins. Co, of Ric hmond, 


and Marine ‘ee Co. 
Co., Newark Representing Five 


Va.; Newark Fire Ins. 
Million Doliars, 





FRENCH, 
No. 


ADJUSTER OF 


Chicago. 


M. 


Fire 


B. 


Losses, 162 La Salle street, 


GC *‘EORGE BAUER, GENERAL AGENT 
J of the Germania Life Insurance Co., of New York, 
for Kentucky, Indiana, and Hamilton County, Ohio. Office, 
Rooms, 14 and 15 Johnston's Building, Cincinnati. Good 
active agents, speaking the English and German languages 
wanted, References required. 








OF GEO. P 


No. 123 La Salle Street, 


| rae sat thin AGENCY 
TREADWAY & CO., 

Chicago. Lycoming Ins. Co. of wiles Pa.; 
Co. of York, Pa. ; 


Geo. P, 


office, 
Farmers Ins 
Lynchburg Ins. Co, of Lynchburg, Va. 


Treadway. Sam’! T. Cockey. 





ENRY E., 


surance 


NITCHIE, GENERAL IN- 
No. 145 New York 
Large Lines placed at Short Notice, and correspon- 


Agency, Broadway, 
City. 
dence solicited. 





EO. W. NEFF & CO., GENERAL IN- 
surance Ageuts and Brokers. No, 2 W. Third Street, 
Cincinnati, O. (Established 1865.) General Agents Central 
Department, Western Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada. 






LLEN G. FOWLER, Supr. WESTERN 
Department Phoerix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Office : 200 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


4 


of Hartford, Conn 


i. RU BB, 
J 


Insurance 


GENERAL 
Circle 


Premiums received, 


& CO.., 


Adjusters, 29 and 31 


PAXTON 
Agents and 


St., Indianapolis, Ind. Organized 1°69 


Z 
$310,000; Losses Paid, $65,coo. Special and prompt atten- 
tion given to the adjustment of fire losses in the Western 
States. Best of references given. Correspondence solicited 


Orders by telegraph promptly attended to. 





INSURANCE 


Street, 


TRAIGHI 
AGEN.S, 


& LYMAN, 


No. 150 La Salle Chicago 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Western Union Building, N.Y 


TEMPLE, 


: a J. ° 
e Agent. 


THOMAS GOODMAN. W#! A.GODODMAN. 


F CODDMANS INSURANCE AGENCY 


Office 





i i42 LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO. 


of San Fran- 


Firemans Fund Insurance Co., 


Co., 


Representing 
Cal. ; 


Newark Fire Insurance Co., 


cisco, National Fire Insurance of Baltimore ; 


of Newark, 


3) pwree & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS 
ROYAL INSURANCE 
Ky. 


Southern Department, 


COMPANY. Office at Louisville 





GEN’'L AGENT, 
inl, 


HOMAS S. CHARD, 
and La Salle streets, Chicago, 
of California, 


corner of Lake 


Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co., 






INDIANAPOLIS. 





, FIRE INSUR- 


Britsh America 


CO. 
Agents 
Mo 


& 


State 


LEAVELAND 
ance. Central 


Assurance Company ; Citizens, 


for 
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RADESMENS FIRE 


Insurance Company, 
No. 168 Broapway, New York. 





Capital paid in in cash ...............00. $150,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

ID cckitices teascituwienneseceoere 61,681.00 
FONE IB oo occ e6es sores évcevwn .ese+ 169,084.00 


B. KEELER, President. 
T. Y. BROWN, Secretary. 


EW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INS. Co. 


MANcHEsTER, N. H. 


Capital paid in in cash .................. $250,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

PIO oo io Fiecsevcccoassrrdessedees 98,867 00 
I i iGkarad ic caswevstiespeese 113,478.00 
Gov. J. A. WESTON, Ex-Gov. E. A. STRAW, 

Vice-President. President, 


JOHN C. FRENCH, FRANK A. McKEON, 
Secretary, Special Agent. 


WHITON & TREDICK, Agents, Nos. 165 and 167 Broead- 
way, New York ; and No, 136 South Fourth Street, Phila. 


Al RFI E LD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Soutn NorwaLk, Conn. 


Copital 908d it 19: COR .0.0.c00ccccvececes $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

POPNOD so oicis cc ccscitiewcedecsecesseces 94,531.00 
SED Se casecediacseinegeshesaues 38,487.00 


W. S. HANFORD, President. 
H, R. TURNER, Secretary. 


DRIATIC FIRE 
Insurance Company, 
Or tHe City oF New York. 
Office, 187 Broadway. 


Capital paid in in cash..... Sccceeccocccoe 200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 
PEE s Foca ccadecuinesstedeencaeys os 55,815.00 
WON I. oo cicprsne races ssxskaleuwns 20,906.00 
WM, A. SEAVER, President. 


N G. ROGERS, Secretary. 





W ESTERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, OF TORONTO. 
Incorporated 1851. 
HON. J. MCMURRICH, President. 
B. Hatpan, Managing Director. 


E, J. KNow gs, 
Albany, Manager Jor the State of New York. 


IrvinG, Frank & Dusois, 


No. 47 William St., Managers for the Metropolitan District. 


TIME-TRIED AND FIRE-TESTED, 
HCENIZX 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. 


Capital all paidin ............. $1,000,000,00 
Assets, wong $5 a. 2,486, 194.66 
Surplus over all liabilities, includ- 

ing re-insurance...........00. 573,604.58 





H, KELLOGG, President. 

A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President, 
D. W. C, SKILTON, Secretary, 
G. A, BURDICK, Asst Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
H. M. MAGILL, General Agent. 





ESTCHESTER FIRE INS. CO., 
No. 141 Broapway, N, Y. Crry. 
ABSTRACT FROM STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1877. 








Reserve for unearned premiums.......... $343,750.00 
Ge OEE CRIB 0s os cnks nese + 38,389 co 
COG DENIED. . cccccecccneseisessvcese 300,000.00 
Oe SE ciecrsirereuwerenseteedenen 221,003.c0 
TOTES ROME i oiscscdesasessxes $903,142.00 

GEO. J. rr, President. 


HN E. MARS HALL, Vice-President. 
WM. H. BOW NE. Treas. GEO.R. CRAWFORD, Sec’y. 





. ariel YORK CITY INSURANCE CO., 


No. 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JOHN W. SIMONSON, RICH’D L, FRANKLIN, 


Vice-President. President, 


WM. M. RANDALL, Secretary. 


L. B. Eaton, President. 
ISSISSIPPI VALLEY INS. CO., 
OF MEMPHIS, TENN 
(ESTABLISHED 186s.) 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - - = = $200,000 
Losses paid since organization, - 784,953 
ADOLPH LOEB & CO., AGENTs, 


No. 151 La Satie STREET, CHICAGO, 





H. Gronaver, Secretary. 





Am INSURANCE COMPANY, 





No. 115 Broapway, New York. 


EDWARD MERRITT, 


President, 


NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 





UDSON INSURANCE COMPANY, _ 
OrrFicz, 
No. 1 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
— sei 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 
Insures against Loss by Fire at i lowest paying rates. 
JAMES GOPSILL, President. 


Joun H. Lyon, Vice-President. 
Joun F, Jenne, Secretary. 
Tuomas M. Gopsitt, Treasurer, 


ee FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 





No. 130 Broapway, N. Y. 


Capital paid in in cath... .ccccccccscscescee $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

NE citawabaeteioss-6dbe.crs kbCRCKS 79,089.00 
I ticeks seereen condadsesernss 96,256.00 


MARCUS F. HODGES, President. 


Samugt M, Crart, Vice-Pres’t. Jouw D. Macintyre, Sec y. 





— INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orgrnized July, 1874. 


Capital paid in in cash...............006 $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

NS Jess chwoveusaeleobedeuvess 64 799 00 
PE a xan vconvicsuesesraicdteesaes 40,781 00 


PASCAL P. PRATT, President. 


James D. Sawyer, Vice-Pres’t. Epwarp B. Smitu, Sec’y. 


LATE GLASS INSURANCE. 
“LLOYDS,” 


No. 130 ard 132 BROADWAY, New York. 
I. W. GREGORY and J. G. BEEMER, - 





Managers, 
Combined Assets, over $750,000. 


Insurance on Plate Glass « ot accidental breakage. 

Unquestionable security. Prompt payment of losses. Low 
Rates, 

Correspondence solicited. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 

10 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatietr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


L Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





TANDARD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cantal p0id 0 tt COM, . 0.00 665c0ccessaces $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

EY ac citeddeds sens dtederweevancs 48,204.32 
NOE SUIPUUS 6 os scccvevccccosvesccctceacee 160,043.17 


Inclusive of $78,000 Special Reserve Fund, deposited 
under the New York Surplus Law. 





Orrice, No. 62 LIBERTY STREET. 





AMAR a Cco., 
N York 
BROADWAY, F COR. JOHN STREET. 


Capital invested in U. s. Bonds Eee «.+++ {$200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

ES Gauss. Cedeesiadccdabdebi cen’ 71,386.00 
ere ee er ee 126,919.00 


Isaac R. St. Joun, President. 
A. R. Frornixcuam, Vice-Pres’t. 
Wma. R. Macpiarmip, Seeretary. 





INCORPORATED 1848. 


UNION MARINE 





AND FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
NE I i scien encannnendonanansasmnconpnced $200,000,90 
Re-insurance and other reserves ........-.- se----- 55,906.17 
Total amount of losses paid since organization.... 535,200.00 


This old and reliable company having fully complied with 
all legal requirements, and established Agencies in most of the 
States and Territories, under the supervision of efficient 
General Agents, is now prepared to issue Policies on desirable 
risks, at adequate rates. 


I, DYER, P. H. ERHARD, W. F. BEERS, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary. 
( Monrose & Mutvitte, New York. 


Hutcuinson & Mann, San Francisco. 
General Agents} R. J. Situ, Chicago, Ill. 

W. H. Marxuawm, St. Louis, Mo. 
| D. F. Wititcox, Columbus, Ga. 


NEW YoRE 


Unoerwriters Acency, 


178 Broadway, N. Y. 





A. STODDART, Gen'! Agent. 


OMMERCIAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Or New York, 


Capital paid in in cash ............00000. $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

NEE <5 an cwasdevessvsaeensedeeyscs 150,532.00 
PE  bitciddnsasetedeeswastenaess 164,803 00 


M. V. B. 
Davip QuackinBusH, Secretary. 


Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


FOWLER, President. 


er FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
Of the city of New York. 


No, 155 Broapway, New Yor«, 


ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 


J. K. VAN RENSSELAER, Secretary. 
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erst F. AND M. INS. CO. 
Or SprINGFieLp, Mass, 


STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1878. 


Capital Stock....... $750,000.00 
Outstanding Losses.. 68,877.78 
Re-insurance Fund... 533 677.04 


All other Claims..... 8,100.00 1,360,654.82 


Surplus over all Liabilities......... 
Surplus as regards Policyholders.. 


+25 
25 


I 042 ,098. 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
SanrorD J. Hatt, Sec’y. A. J. Wricut, Treasurer. 


New York Agency, No. 150 Broadway. 


Bicetow, Coir & Peck, Agents. 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 
A. J. Harpine, Gen’! Agent. 


MERIDEN 
Fire Insurance Company, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


L. W. CLARKE, Pres’t. 








E. B. COWLES, Sec’y. 


Capital paid in in cash. $300,000.06 
Reserve for all liabilities, includ- 

ing re-insurance ............. 93,873.08 
EE Cakes shew wcnewewses 20,244,51 





Total Assets 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. S. CRITCHELL, Gen’! Agent. 





| 


ee FIRE 
Insurance Company, 


Of the city of New York. 


No, 120 Broapway, Cor. CepaAR STREET. 


(Incorporated 1852.) 


4 oe paid in in cash $500,000.00 


Reserves for all liabilities, includ- 





ing re-insurance....... 568, 300.00 
oe ee ee Tere 553.398.00 
TOPAL, RGM ew seieden ss $1,621,698.00 


|B. S. WALCOTT, President. 


I, REMSEN LANE, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 


‘ 


EO. C. CLARKE, 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 
Nos. 3 & 4 Bryan Block, 
CHICAGO. 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION—LONDON. 











LONDON 


| MANUFACTURERS FirE AND MARINE INsUR- 


ANCE CoMPANY—BosTon, 
PENNSYLVANIA FirE INSURANCE COMPANY— 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Home INSURANCE CoMPANY—COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
HorFMAN Fire INsuRANCE Co.—New YorK. 


$414,117.57 | NEPTUNE FIRE AND Marine Ins. Co., Boston. 
|}Peorpres Firkt AND MarINe INSURANCE ComM- 


PANY, TRENTON, N. J. 
BoyYLston MuTuat Insurance Co.—BosTon. 





| ae SURVEYS; 


OR 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OD- 
SERVED IN ESTIMATING THE RISK OF 
BUILDING. 


By E. M. Suaw, Chief of the London Fire Brigade. 


An invaluable work for Fire Underwriters. Price per single 


copy, 50 cents; per 100, $35. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
Publishers, Printers and Stationers, 


New York and Chicago. 








 eaaianaas FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
STREET. 


OFFICE, - - No. 68 WALL 


STATEMENT, Jan. 1, 1878. 


$250,000.00 
69,276.00 
65,959.00 
208,004.00 


Cash- Capital, - - : : 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - 
Reserve for Unpaid Claims, - 
Net Surplus, - - - - 
Total Assets, - - - $793,239.00 


ANDREW J. SMITH, President. 


Louis P, Carman, Secretary, 





| ais le tan 4 FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or NASHVILLE, TENN. 





OU Riis no bin aansdpeenens $220,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance and all other 
EE Cree kivk.ews arses 69,453 
Oe ee eee 21,531 
TOM POM i5 6656 ¥ 5.56 08 evn $310,994 
W. W. BERRY, President. 


Joun D. Anperson, Secretary, 


J. O. Treanor, Ass’t-Secretary, 


FIREMANS FUND INS. CO. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Losses Paid since oogeeaatren to? 
December 1, 1877, . ‘ ¢ $3,246,938 


D. J. STAPLES, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres’t. GEO, D. DORNIN, Sec. 
General Department, 


Cor, Lake anp La Satie Streets, Cuicaco, 


THOMAS S&S. CHARD, Manager. 





Cay cee seas 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


No. 1799 BROADWAY. 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1878, 2,324,709.06 
Reserve for Unearned Prems., $524,767.34 
All Other Liabilities, 112,990.75 
Capital Stock, . 1 ,000,000.00 
Net Surplus, . . 686,95v.97 
2,324,709.06 


EMIL OELBERMANN, President. 
JOHN W. MURRAY, JAMES A. SILVEY, 
Vice-President, Secretary. 
THOMAS F, GOODRICH, Sec'y Agency Dep't. 


JOHN MARR, JAMES NOXON, 
General Agent. Special Agent. 


aamaninina FIRE AND MARINE 





INSURANCE Co., OF RICHMOND. 


INCORPORATED 1832. 


Capital paid up in cash.......... $250,000.00 

Reserve for all liabilities, including 
oo eer eres ; 184,025.00 

SINIEE 5 wis sovaenenceneet 172,905.09 


L. COWARDIN, 
President. 


W. H. McCARTHY, 
Secretary. 

Agents, No. 4 Pine Street, N. Y. 

No, 


Baxer & Kirsy, 
O. W. Barrett, Agent, 
Amos T. 


Hous & Snow, 


Chicago. 
Phila. 


Agents, No. 85 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


120 La Salle Street, 


Newsoip, Agent, No. 223 Walaut Street, 





eo & LANGSDORF, 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


No. 1085 North Third Street, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CITIZENS INSURANCE C0. ......... New York, N. Y 
ALBANY ” >. scuteeemeiod Albany. N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS INS, * ..Newark, N. J. 
FARRAGUT iia r= *." ° New York, N.Y. 
LENOX welt gle Ere .New York, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, O. 


GERMANIA F.&M. * “ ; 
.-.New York, N. Y. 


LORILLARD ane 
CONNECTICUT 
Fire INsuRANCE CoMPAny, 


OF MAKTFORD, CONN, 


Incorporated 1850. Charter Perpetual. 


Capital paid in in cash.... $1 ,000,000.00 
Reserves for all liabilities includ- 
ing re-insurance cboceces 


ca 230,881.63 
eT eee ee 


148, 431.70 7° 
$1, 388, 313.33 33 


Ses SEM oak ccoterete 


CHARLES R, BURT, 
Secretary 


M. BENNETT, Jr., 
President, 
GEO, W. ADAMS, Gen’! Agent, Chicago, Jil. 
J. H. BREWSTER, Ass’t See'y, 
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PHENIX — 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF RROOKLYN, N 
JANUARY 1, 1878. 





Capital paid in in cash ......... $1,000,000,.00 
Reserve for all liabilities includ- 
ing re-insurance... ........- 969,390.00 
IR co ss saowiase vases 789,612.00 
UMS... ss SS $2,759,001.00 


The assets of the Phenix are larger than those ot any other 
Brooklyn company, and it cont.nues 'o insure against loss or 
damage by Fire cr against Inland and Ocean Marine Losses 
on the most favorable terms. 


Orr 
Nos, 12 and 14 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, 
No. o88 BRUADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D., 
And in the City of New York, 
Western Union Buitpinc, KroaDway, cor. Dey STREET. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-President. 
W. R,. CROWELL, Secretary. 
EDWARD HASLEHURST, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 





CHARTERED 18235, 
OWARD INSURANCE 


OF NEW YORK, 





COMPANY, 














STATEMENT, FULY 1, 1878. 
ASSE TS. 
Ce NE nc. didbarcconcebaceseredaessace secs $500,c09.00 
Ne Be icnc cece ceqssnmescasesesanenscaesse 254, 809.74 7 
ee 754,800.78 
LIABILITIES. 
DINE CNN 64. convanceuses cuevdcneueeuadcses $5,146.32 
Ne II onc cusececsicnsccesedacdsiaheiee 322.50 
SPIE PUR ac cininc: wnaensccccéstasqmemensen 99,323-38 
BOE TAI scccccnsstevsscccccsess $108,792.20 


Office, No. 66 Wall Street, New York. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, 
Vice-President. 

RICH’D W. CLARK, 
Ass't Secretary. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, 
President, 
CHARLES A. HULL, 


Secretary. 





ORGANIZED 1858, 





THE 


ERCHANTS INSURANCE CoO., 
Or Newark, N. J. 





CE NOR iinnecenesnes sccceviedsiatsecnsnsngied $400,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance. Fa nti rile ihe acid alanaar 








$1,045,291.00 












SILAS MERCHANT, President. 
HENRY POWLES, Secretary. 


W. B. OGDEN, Agent, 


No. 83 Liserty Street, New York. 


—* JOSEPH FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


or St, Joseru, Missouri. 





(Incorporated 1867.) 





Capital paid in in cash.......... $240,090.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, includ- 

ing TEANSUTANCE.....5..506 0008 99,371.36 
PRU END 5 oe. 5cirss Ss ohbcslewe’ 103,389.55 





Total Assets $442,760.51 


A. P, GOFF, President and Treasurer, 
J. W. BAILEY, Vice-President, 
J. H. RICE, Secretary. 
CHARLES M. PECK, Agent, 69 Liberty Street, New York. 





en HALL INSURANCE CO., 


OF BosToN, MASS. 








OFFICE: 60 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 
NR da pudvunucceedsoneuensaeweue $300,000 
ME Dc kivecskécn sere catetedb sede cn 506,282 
PON I csvauk ceivuiowiaserucsssseaces 54.789 


K. S. CHAFFEE, Pres’t. H. D. BRADBURY, Sec’y. 
S. S. NORTON, General Manager. 





Joun J. Suipnerp, General Agent, Western Department, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


FarnswortH & Crark, General Agents, Pacific Department, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Gzorce W. Scnoonmaxer, General Agent, 71 Liberty St., 
New York. 









1849, 1878. 


GLENS FALLS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Guens Fatts, N. Y. 
R. M. LITTLE, President. 
J. L. ed a Secretary. 


. GREENSLE T, Assistant-Sec’y. 
R. A. LITTLE, General Agent. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
January 1, 1878. 


* OLD AND TRIED.” 











a ee ree $200,000.00 
Unadjusted losses and all other 

ast andoaeeienhexcacd 3 30.360.00 
Re-insurance reserve ............ 286 578.00 
Reserved profits (surplus) ....... 333,826.00 





Cash Assets.......---++eee0s $850,744.00 


Organized under the New York Sarzty Funv Law. 
Detailed statement sent to any applicant. 





MILLVILLE 


MUTUAL 


Marine and Fire Insurance Company, 
MILLVILLE, N. J. 


MARINE AND INLAND. 
$1.454,936.23 


FIRE, 
Assets, Fan. 1, 1878, . 


Losses PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND PAID. 


N, STRATTON, President, 
F, L. MULFORD, Secretary. 








THE QUEEN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 






Trustees in New York: 


Samuel D. Babcock (Babcock Brothers & Co.) 
Wilhan H. Macy, Pres’t Seaman's tiank for Savings, 
James M. Morrison, Pres‘dent Manhattan Bank, 


Directors in New York: 


Samuel D. Babcock, | Henry F. Spalding 
H. B. Claflin, David Bioghem. , 
F. H. N. Whiting, | Martin Bates, 

J. Boorman Johnston, Josiah M. Fiske. 











OFFICE, PARK BANK BUILDING, 
Nos. 214 and 216 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


After rst of May, Nos. 37 and 39 Wall St. 








WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 













* deere CANADIAN INSURANCE CoO,, 





oF MonrTREAL, 












ANDREW ROBERTSON, Presipent. 





Hon. J. R. Tuisaupeav, Vice-President. 





ArTHUR Gacnon, Secretary, 





C. F. Sisz, Boston, Resident Manager for the United States, 


















W. J. Hughes, Manager, No, 181 Broadway, New York, 
Chicago, II! 


New Orleans, La, 







T. R. Burch, General Agent, 





Douglas West, Manager, 
W. J. Callingham & Co., 





Gen, Agent, San Francisco, Cal, 








THE 





cess INSURANCE CO. 





OF NEWARK, N. J. 






(Organised March, 1870.) 









INSURE AGAINST FIRE ONLY. 








JAMES M. PATERSON, Preszdent. 


JULIUS B. BROSE, Secretary. 








THEODORE HORN, General Agent. 










 laaiaiacacs INS. CO. OF NEW YORK, 


WATERTOWN. 
Assets, January 1, 1878......... $378,256.02 
Capital stock paid in ..........: 250,000.00 
Net surplus over all liabilities, in- 
cluding re-insurance reserve. 38,120.04 


G. LORD, President. 
A. H. WRAY, Secretary. 


Represented in New York City by 
STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





No. 161 Broapway. 





CHARTERED 18:z. 


EWARK FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 








NEWARK, N. J. 
















Capital paid up, - - - - $254,604 
Reserve for Re-issurance and other 
Liabilities, . - - - - 85,278 
Net Surplus, - - - - - 363,162 
Total Assets, - - - - $703,044 














JOHN J. HENRY, 


Secretary. 


CEPHAS M. WOODRUFF, 
President. 


ANDERSON & STANTON, Agents, 152 Broadway, N.Y 
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— LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 320 & 322 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


W. M. COLE, President. 


D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 
WILLIAM DUTCHER, Secretary. 


DANIEL AYRES, M.D., LL.D., Medical Director. 


Assets, - - $2,482,398.70 





ENN MUTUAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated in 1847. 

$6,280,723.00 


ENTIRELY MUTUAL. 


Dividends made Annually, reducing the payments the 
second year. 





Assets, - - - - = 


Policies non-forfeitable after three annual payments. 





SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


SAMUEL E.STOKES, - - ~~ _ Vice-President, 

H. S. STEPHENS, - - + + _ ad Vice-President. 

HENRY AUSTIE ,. a oe 

JAS. WEIR MASON, - Actuary, 
J. W. IREDELL, ‘sup’t of Agencies, Cincinnati, oO, 


JAMES H. LANGFORD, General Agent, 
No, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


a" MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1845. Pure_y Mvutvat. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1878, . . . $33,181,828.49 
All approved forms of Policies issued. Reports and State- 
ments furnished at the office of the Company, or any of its 
Agencies. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, Strate AGent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 
137 Broapway, N. Y. 


THE 
RAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Cash Assets, Juvs.st, $4,453,393,89 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 1,225,484.71 
Cash Benefits Paid, 4,050,000,00 


GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES for the year or month, 
written by Agents. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE of the best 
forms at Low Cash Rates. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
Ropney Dennis, Sec’y. Joun E. Morris, Ass’# Sec’y. 


New York City Office, Tribune Building. 





Medical Examinations for Life Insurance. 





Sixtu Epition, 





With extensive reviews and additions. Including a valu- 


able introductory chapter and appendix. 

By J. ADAMS ALLEN, M.D., LL.D. 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in 
Rush Medical College. 

The standard work on Medical Examinations. Used by 


thirty-seven Life Insurance Companies. 1 volume, 12mo, 
180 pp. ; cloth. 


PRICE, $2.00 PER COPY. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


New York, No. 16 Dey St. Cuicaco: No. 159 La Salle St. 


THE 
~ OMCEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


No. 257 Broapway, N. Y, 





E. M. KELLOGG, M. D., President. 
FRANK B, MAYHEW, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Conmnsel. 
D. P, FACKLER, Actxary. 





mete, Semt & teow San Gan © ay 


Women ins at same rates as men. 
No restrictions on residence or occupation, 
Policyholders voters at election of Directors, 





ACTIVE AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 





New York Bowery 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, 124 BOWERY AND 8 PINE STREET. 





Capital, ° ° $300,000.00 
Re-insurance Fund, 61,315.00 
Assets, : ; ; , 777;551-00 
Net Surplus, 416,236.00 





G. G. TAYLOR, President. 


W. L. CORTELYOU, JNO, A. DELANOY, Jr., 
Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. 





ENTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ORGANIZED IN 12867. 
STATEMENT, JULY Ist, 1878. 


ASSETS. 
Bonds, Mortgages and Stocks 








Real Estate and Persona! Property 10,375.00 

Collateral Loans and Bills receivabie for Inland 
DEIR cine Gc ccctnsensy cqasnbin ghecigtedagee 20,015.53 

Due for Fire Premiums. Rents and from other 
insurar.ce companies... .. ‘i — 17,573.54 
Cash on hand and Interest accrued.....--..--...- 7,636.58 
eS Ba ée- tn, Sep nteeesese- cosseoeni $248,623.00 
Liabilities—Capital Stock, all pard-up............ $150,200.00 
Re insurance Reserve and all other claims........ 69,287.82 
BPO DNR ccs vcerssensunctanee smevescseceveses 29,335.18 
$248,623.00 


OFFICE IN COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
N. W. Cor. of Fifth and Madison Streets, 
COVINGTON, KY. 


V. SHINKLE, GEO. COKER, 
President, Secretary. 





meee epee AND ARLINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


RicumonD, VirGinia, 


Accumulations, - - $2,000,000. 
D. J. HARTSOOR.....cccccccccoccccccccccccccce President. 
J. E. EDWARDS. ........-ccccccccccceccccs Vice-President, 
J. J. HOPKINS. 2.2.00. covcce ccccscvccceccovcces Secretary, 
B. C. HARTSOOR ......200- Assistant Sec'y and Cashier, 
PROU, Te. D, GHEE iivesessccencces, coongesouencoss Actuary. 


ie TE. He encbctetisctencsccces Medical Examiner. 


W. C. CARRINGTON........ 
BE CG, CR i ccasicccesccccccosscces Supt. Agencies, 
LEROY S. EDWARDS..........- Gen, Agent Home Offce. 


Counsel and Legal Advise, 





Pyare ted LIFE INS. CO., 


Hartrorp, Conn, 





ASSETS, 
INCOME, 1877, . 


$2,994,842 
601,916 





New and attractive features in Life Insurance, original with 
the CONTINENTAL, are the GUARANTEED ANNU- 
ITY, and the LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


With the introduction of the LIFE RATE ENDOW- 
MENT and GUARANTEED ANNUITY, it is telieved 
that all legitimate wants of the community in the line of life 
contingencies are fairly met, and we respectfully ask the at- 
tention of all seeking insurance in any form to these sfeciaé 
features. 

JAMES S. PARSONS, President. 
Rossart E, Bescugr, Sec’y. 


A. S. Wincngster, V.-Pres’t. 





—— VALLEY LIFE INS, CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


ISSUES 
REGISTERED POLICIES, 
TONTINE DIVIDEND POLICIES, 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES. 
GB Send for a Circular. 


LEGAL INTEREST : Connecticut 6 per cent, New York 
7 per cent, Missouri ro per cent, 12 per cent, 


pacts invest their money at Srx per cent, while 


Ezstern co 
‘alley makes its investments at Twave per 


the Missouri 
cent or more, 
This Company Declares Dividends upon the First 
Payment. 
D,. M. SWAN, President. 
J.L. HUNTING, Sec’y. J. L. ABERNATHY, Vice-Pres't, 





MERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or PHILADELPHIA, 


S. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
GEORGE NUGENT, Vice-President, 


JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 


JOHN S, WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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| el 
| 
Are INSURED BY THE | 
STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY,| J/nsurance Company of New York, 
No. 141 BRoapway, N. Y., 
INCORPORATED IN (836, 
under a Policy which is distinguished by the clear arrangement of the conditions necessary | 
to an understanding of the circumstances under which the Policy becomes void or does not Having passed through all the great conflagrations of the last thirty years without 
attach, and of the rights and obligations of the Assured and the C ympany. Distinctly impairment of its Capital or omitting « Dividend to its Stockholders, continues to ie 
. : ali x | insurance of DWELLING HOUSES and FARM PROPERTY a s ialt 
Classified and preceded by Explanatory Head Lines in type of this size. The Policy | offers to its dealers a NEW FORM OF POLICY for such insur ona paul in legible 0) 
can be read as easily as an ordinary book or newspaper, and contains a less number of words | type, which is simple and free from all surplus matter contained in the policies now 
than any now in use. } common use, e 
Household Furniture and other Personal Property are also insured under a similar form. | Rp 
Following is a statement of the results of an examination by the Deputy Superintendent No. 156 BROA DWAY. 
of the Insurance Department, July 1, 1878. a “ 
Pain . ut. « wie &-* be . * eee TOTAL ASSETS, July 1, as Sere ee (EAC ugh on vnemncepe $923,093.78 
Ner Suap.us,’ . : : ; .  36e,03t.o0 A 9 Se Ys ae a eeahs ae $300,009 00 
UNEARNED PREMIUM Fuxp AND OTHER LI ABILITIES, : , : 140,052.65 Re-insurance and other L iat bilities. ian eels wes eeenon _ 389,058 607— 429,658.67 M 
: E 7 $602,074.55 TT oe ica da = (rekeowen 93,435 
NICHOLAS C. MILLEK, President. es $493,435.11 
JOHN R. SMITH, Vice-President. Jas. M. HODGES, Secretary. JAMES M. MCLEAN, Pres't. EDWARD A. WALTON, Sec’y, os 











PROOFS OF LOSS. WESTERN DEPARTMENT | 
COMMERCIAL J} 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, We 





A NEW AND IMPROVED FORM, 
























































‘ oie H, | 
q ‘ p E OF NEW YORK. : 
Handsomely Printed with Ornamental Title. y 
Cash Assets, - ‘ 4s . $515,234 86 M. 
Surplus to Policyholders, - - - - 364,803.10 HU 
Losses paid since organization, - - - 1,769,644.64 s. C 
Prices: $1 per dozen; $5 per 100; $25 per 1,000. Book par Value of Stock, . - - : 182.42 
COMPANY ORGANIZED, A. D. 1850. 
; ’ Iv Peo tage BT . t = 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Printers, Publishers and Stateoners, JOHN NAGH TEN, General Agent, BR GE 
NEW YORK anv CHICAGO. OFFICES, 157 and 159 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
N CANADA | ua 
| () | 7 | S tif 
] | c1encinec A merican. 
darter Uak Life | 
7 - | i 
LirE ASSURANCE COMPANY. ee 
INSURANCE COMPANY, | THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
Of Hartford, Connecticut Established 1847.! | — 
: . |The Most Popular Scientific Paper in the World, 
a P , 
IncorroraTED A. D. 1850. | ONLY $3.20 A YEAR, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 
| WEEKLY. 52 NUMBERS A YEAR. 4,000 Book PAGES. 
PURELY MUTUAL. ° | 
Capital and Funds, over $3,000,000 | a 
Tue Screntiric AMERICAN is a large First-Class Weekly 
: a is - ro 72 062 Nev per of Sixteen Pages, prined in the most beautiful 
Appraised Assets, $8,9; 3,962.91 style Profuse y Mlustrated with Splendid Engr 7 
2 inbilities ‘s : x 8 R41 Gar re presenting g the new st Inventions and the mo-t rece 
Total Liabilities, 8,87 1,093.34 Advances in the Arts and Sciences; i cluding New an cult, after 
‘ > 7 esting Facts in Agriculiure, Hortic ulture, tho Hos me, He t 
Surplus, es = ™ vi 102,269.57 HEAD OFFICE Medical Pr rogress, Social Science Paton ira! History, Geology. 
Astronomy. The most val luable cal papers, by omiaues B ‘ 
writers in all departments of A ene , will be fouud in the 0| 
r ScrenTiFic AMERICAN: 
DIRECTORS. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. we ” 
Teuds chi tag Viscount 
GEO. M. BARTHOLOMEW, Presid-nt ........ Hartford. eee ee pe iota ie all mn 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary......-..-.------ ni dealers. Remit by postal ordertoMUNN & CO, *ublishers, 
W.L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary.....--.--- ——.. No. 37 Park Kow, New York, ™ 
WIAA VAR Wiki ccswcecwseccdsc dja = Managing Director and President, A. G. RAMSAY, F. 1, A. In connection with 
PIR COW wavivcccé csveccsdoccsccess ss Vice-President, F. W. GATES PA | =) N | S « the Screntiric AMERICAN, 
ROWLAND SWIFT. ee a ¥ ’ Messrs. Muxn & Co. are Solicitors of Americ an and Foreign 
[ae Atwe. —Bo tt . ss Secretary, R. HILLS. | Patents, have had 34 years experience, and now have the 
ELISHA CARPENTER............-...----..-- Medic: 2 y ‘ 3 largest establishment in the w srld. Parent s are obtained on Sta 
i Sa SEE a ckwiiedebinwwesecusuands auonsiand . ledical Advisers, J. D. MACDONALD, M. D., and the best terms. A special notice is made in the Scige\TIFIC 
D. W. C. SKILTON “ J. A. MULLIN AMERICAN of all Inventions paten ed through this Agency, Ful 
S. R. McCNARY . i haat a a ora “ ee ai with the name and residence ef the Patentce, By the im- Par: 
payee Be 8, a 7 mense circulation thus given, public attention is directed to pe 
E. BAKER .... the merits of the new patent, and sales or introduction often 
- G. MUNYAN ‘ ; ae easily affected. 
a S. pays “ The Company has Agents in all the principal towns) A, Aas person who has made a new discovery or invention, 
saga NIEN encceces 2 ssarhey o ; “ a: o > | can ascertain, free of charge, whether a patent ca 1 probably 
CLAPP SPOONER.... 5 sarealet lel ates aaiaeaiiee Bridgeport. ‘hroughout Canada, and a correspondent in London (Eng- - obtained, by writing = th e under sned. We a also send J. M. 
S. W. ROBBINS... Wethersfield. | land), authorized to accept premiums when that may be |/rce our Hand Book about the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, 
ALEX. STUDW i eee ea ‘ Trade-Marks, their costs, and how procured, with hints for 
x. i ed -New York City. | convenient to the assured. procuring advances on inventions. Address for the Paper, 
I, A. SHEPPARD...-.-... seeseegsbubidsoas Philadelphia, or concerning Patents. | 
bOI acdc cwendatendsoucabeceseas - Baltimore ee eee oe MUN X 
$ MUNN & oi 
DIOR RD, BOGAN 625. cccdecsccccccocscssds Cincinnati. p R . . York 
GEO, STRBR WOOD nese koeeennclenenloobcecncuee Chicago. | Bvery information may be obtained at the Head Office | No. 37 Park Row, New York, 
Be Gis PE ckrswtantinisdsvnnduerceteren -St. Louis in Hamilton, Ont.,or at any of the Agencies, | Branch Office, Cor, F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 
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TH 


LANCASHIRE 


Insurance Company, 


OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


E 


ESTABLISHED 18s2. 


Management Staff in the United States: 
MANAGER FOR UNITED STATES, 


HENRY ROBERTSON, No. 187 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGFNT FOR NEW YORK CITY AND BROOKLYN, 


CHARLES M. PECK, No. 69 Lib.rty Street. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


W.G. FERGUSON, - - - - - Chicago, Ill, 
H. K. LINDSEY, - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio, 
J.B. KELSEY, - - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. A. STEARNS, - - - - Rochester, N. Y. 
A. N. CURRIER, - - = - - Worcester, Mass. 
HUTSON LEE, - - - ° Charleston, S. C. 
§.0. COTTON, - - - - - Houston, Texas. 


From whom all information as to the Company 
may be obtained. 


GEORGE STEWART, Gen. Manager of the Company, 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 








ISSUES POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 


after a careful inspection of the Boilers, covering all loss o 
damage to 


Boilers, Buildings and Machinery, 


ARISING FROM 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 





I'he business of the Company includes all kinds ot 
STEAM BOILERS, 
Stationary, Marine and Locomotive, 


Full information concerning the plan of the Company's 
operation can be obtained at the 


HOME OFFICE, in Hartford, Conn., 
or at any Agency. 
J. M. ALLEN, Pres’t. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres’t 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
New York Office, No. 285 Broadway. 
rHEO. H. BABCOCK, Gen'l Agent. 
R. R. McMURRAY, Inspector, 











inter- 


5 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


expenses. 


$2.'706,317.02. 
, 1875 and 1876) its 


losses and workin 


aralleled in the history of Life Insurance. 
WILLARD MERRILL, Seoretary. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 
J. S. GAFFNEY, SUPT. OF AGENCIES, EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 160 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


to. 


"C= For each of the past three years (1874 
est receipts have exceeded its entire death 


This showing is unp 


H. L. PALMER, President. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OVER $18,000,000,00, 


MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-President. 


, (OVER 4 per cent RESERVE,) 


N 

nN 

© 

2. 

w ® 

 - 

| <5 
5 
c 

a 

» 


SURPLUS 














North ( ,erman Fire 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of Hamburg, (Germany.) 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, 


No. 202 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. KUHL, 
MANAGER 


CHAS. H. FORD, 
GENERAL AGENT. 


STATEMENT 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY 
JANUARY 1, 1878. 


Guaranteed Capital, (paidin or secured 
by Stockholders’ Notes in hands of the 











IIT. Ficiaies bp cuss cad sieeades $1,125,000 00 
Called in and Paid Up Capital .......... $225,000 00 
Reserve for all Liabilities (including Re- 

re Te 120,915.40 
Net Surplus (over all Liabilities, including 

Capital Stock and Re-Insurarce Re- 

NB is ctdneaicineee 134,375.00 

Cu Peete? .oc.<. 8. $460,290.40 


DeposiTED WITH THE New York Insurance DeparRTMENT, 


$270,000, U. S. Bonds. 





INCORPORATED MARCH a4, 1853. 


COLUMBIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


59 Liberty Street, New York. 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000 


Losses paid from organization to 1st Jan. 


ee 
Dividends paid 


$1,761.932.00 
440,000.00 


STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1878. 











ASSETS. 

SS. GC Goveemens Bmticcncccscce ocececcscs $236,797.50 
N. Y. City and Brooklyn Bonds and Stocks... .. 29,400.00 
Cash in Banks and OGice..... .200--<esceccedsce- 10,045.29 
Loans on call, secured by Gov t and Bank Stock. 36,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages—property double value.... 20,000.00 

Interest accrued and Premiums in course of 
RS GE BR PRRs Re 11,982.40 
$344,225.19 

LIABILITIES. 

oo | ee $5,534.00 
Re-insurance reserve................-. 36,669.00 $42,203.10 
Surplus as regards policyholders .. - $302,022.19 
eee oo 300,000.00 
SRP a ssc ccvstecices $2,022.19 


GEORGE W. SAVAGE, President. 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, -"— - 


Secretary. 
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INCORPORATED 1810, - . 2 Sa 
THE AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company, 

No. 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL 


Insure AGAINST Loss BY FIRE ONLY. 





Capital Paid I IN CAB... o.o.0is's denn veeaeceuseve’s $400,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ........ 473,427.00 
GE is Sires wu la his Siva prs ania DE WIS snes a Hie tle 420,234.00 

OE PIGSERS 6 sic rir svac anderen ewannes $1,293,661.00 


DIRECTORS: 
Thomas R. Maris, P. Brady, Edmund G, Dutith, Israel Morris, | 
John Welsh, John T. Lewis, Chas. W. Poultney, John P. Wetherill, 


ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Sec’y. THOMAS R. MARIS, Pres’t. 


Wm. W. Paul. 


THE 


TRANSATLANTIC FIRE 


Insurance Company, 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


STATEMENT, January 1, 1878. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, (Gold)......-.-. Lita ica maieiak th one ieehs oGeenwus $1,125,000.00 
i BN SE oie cosine siemens cep ndchnsecssscdsascseusetsecssescess 225,0¢0.00 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, including Re-insurance...............----- 277,031.30 
RE Ron sso accecwnpennsi nse ecins dss <enesscces case aces sicsness ss sees sens 128,130.00 
ay CR RDUIEE BO nik discs cgnkcdesecccncdesaseivspatadsaniseseasase® $630,761.30 


Deposited with the New York Insurance Department, 


$200,000 5-20 U. S. BONDS. 


United States Branch, 160 Broapway, New York. 
HENRY HONIG, Manager, 





J. B. HALL, President. B. S. BROWN, Vice-President 


H. N. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


Home [NSURANCE (. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


AGENCIES IN THE PRINCIPAL WESTERN STATES. 





Ca AAT Tis Ha CREE isso 5,9 5-4: 0: supe don d:0 00. si0i8 0 wale wile $250,000.00 
PTI UNEE  scscitcas nls ange He ree was eKe wes cles 76,246.00 
Unpaid Losses ..... Me Lt ee re ee 18,500.00 
| er ee or ree eae errr 70,088.00 


UNDER THE LAWS OF OHIO STOCKHOLDERS ARE LIABLE FOR 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF STOCK. 


MOBILE 


Fire Department Insurance Company, 


OF MOBILE, ALA, 





This Company has had Eleven years of suecessful management; is conservative, insure 


against all classes of FIRE HAZARDS, and pays its Losses promptly. 


JOHN MAGUIRE, Presiden’ A. DUMONT, Secretary. 





ee 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 


No. 510 Watnut Srrert. Puraperpiia, 


Ree ONE UREN, Bok prrtteie  teonc ex eelecdcs $400,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ........ 779,335.00 
Net Surplus ....... Sar Gitae ea ee weeses 545,146.00 

WORE AGOBEG =. oo iciccccs bees 62% i _ $1,724,481.00 


_ This Company, favorably known to the community for over fifty years, continues to 
insure — loss or damage by fire on public or private dwellings, either permanently 
or for alimited time. Also, on Furniture, Stocks, and Merchandise generally, on liberal 
terms, 

Their capital, together with a large Surplus Fund, is invested in the most careful 
manner, which enables them to offer to the insured an undoubted security in case of loss, 

Directors.,—Daniel Smith, Jr., Isaac Hazlehurst, Thomas Robins, Franklin A, Comly 
John Devereux, Thomas Smith, Henry Lewis, J. Gillingham Fel!, Daniel Haddock, Jr. 


WILLIAM G. CROWELL, Secretary. | JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 


JOHN L. THOMSON, Assistant Secretary. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, CINC 


INNA TI, 





Cash Capital, . - . - 
Cross Assets, - - 


Stockholders Individually Liable. 


$300,000.00. 
672,291.34. 





GAZZAM GANO, President. D. N. COMINGORE, Vice-President. 
J. H. BEATTIE, Secretary. 


ALLIANCE © 


Insurance Co. of Boston. 








OFFICE, 43 MILK ST., COR. OF ARCH. 





GEO, H. LONG, Presiaent. 


CHAS, R. HOWARD, Secretary. 








ASSETS, in the United States, January 1, 1878....---.--------..222-2..22.. 427,881.28 
LIABILITIES, including Re-insurance Reserve. .... bbeleciesusttiersouts 205,861.31 





JULIEN LECESNE, Resident Secretary, 


r 


Western Union Building, New York. 


oy | eee Manager for the Middle States, New York. 
oe To, eae General Agent for New England States, Boston, Mass. 
Oy av DTI 0.00 wopedienmakientninakidacnhiead dante cok cal Agent, : Il 
St So |: aaa General Superintendent Western Department, { Chicago, ( 
eR oy ea eS General Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
HUTCHINSON & MANN...........General Agents, Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal 
Unitrep States Trustees in New York: 
Sree ee EE, OO noo ace eccnemnacenkeésanseos of Messrs. De Rahm & Co 
= Reo bie Se peas e .of Messrs. Coudert Bros 


CHARLES RENAULD, Esq...-..... 


..of Messrs. Renauld, Francois & Co 





~ 
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SCOTTISH COMMERCIAL INS. CO, 


Glasgow, Scotland. 
FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager 





Total Assets in the United States (of which $360,000 are in Govern- 


a a eee Serb VeSNNF UES scene wes $719,115 
Reserve for Re-insurance and all other Liabilities ... .............. 368.577 
FERS GURPUNE..6c<conn ses se ciesennisiesseéssdnwsaees $350.538 





UNITED STATES BRANCH : 
Nos. 40 & 42 Pine St., New York City. 


he READ” t Resident Managers. 


EsTABLISHED 1853. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THe AGRICULTURAL 


INSURANCE CO., OF WATERTOWN, N.Y 


INSURES ONLY FARM PROPERTY AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 








Capital paid in in cash............-. 0 Reeese seeenes $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ... 701,131.00 
We Dosis wnvwcsatae pieeavncned basse y yeaa’ 201,940.00 

AE. SOE: os ia cid Rok bee eRe tomawn saws $1,103,071.00 


ISAAC MUNSON, Secretary, 


JOHN A, SHERMAN, President. 
H. M. STEVENS, Assistant Sec'y. 


HIRAM DEWEY, General Agent. 


The Life Insurance Co. of Va.. 


PETERSE URG, VIRGINIA. 
ESTABLISHED MAY rst, 1871. 


SAMUEL B. PAUL, President. 
JOHN F. LAY, Superintendent of Agencies 


ASSETS, - - : $494,009.13 
LIABILITIES, - - 136,059.91 


Issues policies of Insurance on Lives participating and non-participating. 

No one has ever had to enforce claims against it by a judgment at law. 

It has paid out in Virginia and North Carolina nearly $250,000. 

Its Assets are larger in proportion to liabilities than those of any Life Company in the world. 
It invests the reserve of its business as near its policyhol Jers as possible. 

Its losses by bad investment or shrinkage of values altogether have not exceeded $1,500. 

Its premiums are as low as safety permits, being lower than the mere mortality of 


p- B. semmant Vice-Presidents 


unexamined lives. 
Premium EXxAmMPLes: 
ee AS SPA SS ee ee ---age, thirty-five. 
jib cha cccnbaeneeehtbedlibesenccces $20.45 per annum. 
31.25 “ 


Non-participant policy $1,0o 
Continued Annual : 
Twenty-five year Endowment 

eee 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA, 
LOUIS, MISSOURI, 


ST. 


. President. 
Ee ee Vice-President. 


H. W. HOUGH..... 
JOSEPH W. BRANCH. 
GEO. H. LOKER..... 
EDWIN W. BRYANT. 
J. D. HENRIQUEZ... 


..2a@ Vice-President. 
ahaa b eta Actuary. 


on. erat agate Secretary. 


Life Endowment and Term Insurance. 





THE 


WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company, of New York. 
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Cash Assets, $8,371,028.00 
Invested in the best Class of Securities. 


Surplus, . . $930,916.00 


The GREAT and SPECIAL FEATURE of THE WASHINGTON is NON- 
FORFEITABLE DIVIDENDS, that hold policies in force though the premiums 
be unpaid. This feature is the right of the policyholder, made so by the charter 
of the Company. ; 


All the profits are divided among the policyholders in 
annual dividends from date of policy. 


H. D. PENFIELD, General Agent, 
No. 148 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


PHCENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 





$11,029,397 
1,000,000 


Assets over, - 
Surplus, over 





A. C. GOODMAN, President. 


J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secreta+ 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company, of New York, 


Has Paid $7,400,000 Death Claims. 


Has Paid $4,900,000 Return Premiums to Policyholders. 
HAS ASURPLUS OF MORE THAN $1,900,000 OVER LIABILITIES, 
And a Ratio of $120.00 Assets for every $100.00 Liabilities, 

By New Yorx STANDARD oF VALUATION. 

[IT GIVES THE BEST INSURANCE ON THE BEST LIVES, 
AT THE MOST FAVORABLE RATES. 

Euvamine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 

HENRY STOKES, President. S. N, Sressins, Actuary. 


C. ¥. Wemere, Vice-President, H. Y. Wempce, ’ ‘ 
JUL. Hausey, Secretary. H. B. Stoxss, | ass't Secretari¢ 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Assurance Society of the U.S. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1877. 






































Amount of Ledger Assets, IEE Ba TONE isd doses h0dt cene ston <ees seaceres $30,416,719.90 
Less Depreciation in Government Bonds .....-...------- $77.932.36 
Less Special Contingent Fund to meet any depreciation i in value 
of Real Estate ......------------ ---------------- a 322,897.09 400,829.45 
INCOME. $30,015,890.45 
Premiums ........ ---------2--s0e- eoosenee ses seeeeeeee- oe oeee $7,056,650.49 
Futevest and Rents ....... tcvcccosocsccsscvcubadbusesccccsecs 1, 54s 377-62  8,921,028.11 
DISBURSEMENTS, $38,936,916.56 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments. .... $2,074,127.52 
Dividend Surrender Values and Annuities.-...... 3,160,149.24 
Tora Paip POLICYHOLDERS. ....-...----- $5,234,276.76 
Dividend on Capital ........ .....22-2-20-2---00- 7,000.00 
Agencies and Commissions --. 459,907.27 
Expenses and Extinguishment ‘of Future Com- 
MMNFIONG.  ccwccecccnddccocecseseccesesoussceses 662,042.11 
. 1,128,950.38 
State, County and City Taxes.... -....--.----- 95,699.55 6,458, 926.69 69 
War Cas Acswte, TAGE. 85, Wi Gaccs cece ccccttisccesicsiccccccces - $32,477,991. 1.87 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and Mortgages... .0--.--- -000cceeseoeese- anne cneccee= $13,723,216.44 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under 
FOTOCIOSUTS 20 oo conc conn conc cnsenccccsysecceccrccccscccce cece 6,286,744.94 
United States Stocks ¢ .....2 20-22-2000 cnnecoseesee-cesenee--s 5.829,413.47 
State Stocks and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of 
WOW VOR ccc cnnccecs cccccesencsenesassoccucoscesaves eecee 3,238,068.91 


Leans secured by United States, and State and Municipal 
Bonds and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of 











oe ee er ee Per eee ee 1,953,226.00 
Cash on hand, in Banks and other depositaries on interest and 
ee 1,106,340. 52 
en ee ee ee ee 103,751.74 
Due from Agents on account of RAMEN Soci wacanncies sha 237,247.85 
a re 1.8 
Taterest and Rents due and accrited.........2-~.--.---. 20-205 eee --eeee $3 pte ped 
Premiums due and in course of c EES NU AE Se RAG RAR ”79,4.8.00 
TOGRIIOE DURE ao wns co cn'e can eccerecnccsesseucnescecncces cose qere seen 578,860.co 
i rs cn i ccebbdhbdetwtivedsnnantackepacausesnesaweadiu 2,911.00 
Torat Assets, Dec. 31, 1877-..------ Sees eee 
Tora Lrapititigs, including reserve for re-insurance of all existi ici 27,330,054.00 
pe, eee en oe Pe ae eee 6,200,001.77 
Of which belongs (as estimated) to policies in general class....___... 3,610,082.77 
Of which belongs (as estimated) to policies in Tontine class......_... 2,589,919. oo 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 


GEORGE LORILLARD, Vice President, CHAS. SETON LINDSAY, Secretary. 


E. H. SEWELL, Actuary. J. G HOLBROOKE, Suf't Agents. 


NOS. 345 & 347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, Fan. 1, 1878, $4,203,571 


ALL Forms oF Lire AND ENDOWMENT Poticies IssueEpD. 


A Careful Examination of the Reserve Dividend Plan of Insur- 
ance ts invited. A New and peculiarly Attractive Feature. 


Every reasonable advantage given to Policyholders. 


PREMIUMS AND LOSSES PAID IN CASH. 


No RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES OR EUROPE. 
Special Inducements offered to Agents. 


APPLY AT THE HOME OFFICE, 





THE 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INS. Co, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASs. 


REPORT OF THE OFFICIAL EXAMINATION BY THE INSURANCE COM 
MISSIONER OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
ComMONWEAL TH OF MassacnuseTts—INsuRANCE Depart MENT, | 
Yo. 33 PEMBERTON Square, Boston, Nov. 30, 1877. f 
To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: The undersigned, Insurance Commissioner, heret 

that the following is a true and correct statement of the financial conden fan 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, on the 3oth day of June, 187 : 
shown by a personal examination, made by him, and recorded in this Department’ - 





ASSETS. 
Loans secured by mortgages of Real Estate ..........-..-. oe $1,736,30 

Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks.............-..--..---- a EE AIA Ee ’ te nee 
rege Notes and Loans on Policies in force..-...-............-...... +i By, 5. 
Value of Real Estate owned by Company -......-..--.......-... A ates cm 
Market value of Bonds and ‘Stocks owned by Company .......___- =. Nar 
Cash in Bank and in Company’ WD en cues buts cone eomw ous ae 98,820.68 
Loans on Personal Security (authorized by charter)............-... cae owed 
NT UN OE is sak cg toe sn causs vba dcowadsrec’sctecvecue at een 65,52 qed 

Rents accrued and Sundry Ledger Accounts- ry 
Deferred and uncollected Premiums, after deducting 1 10 per ‘cent for c ollection 6pkaa, 69 
Cash in hands of Agents (since paid) patinhw hw etre wine wdlba noah wenn Stained 2,119.43 
TO NE BE in tc éecinbitiiminiess w-ee-------- $3,255,006.54 

LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Death Losses not yet due ........--..----- etna peniaeiietaias $4,750.00 
Claims for Death Losses resisted by the Company .-....------- EE A Or enes 
A ED sdavincn cb cmatcnniesudeetugkiesssnéwsesscwenevsee 1,879.71 
Net Re-insurance Reserve (4 per cent actuaries’ mortality)............ --++--- 2,907,°20.00 
Ungees, SOVeOGs Ge PONCIMIORIG 6 on 205 owen cica woccewssy ecssuenseses 11,420,30 
oe ee ee ee ee oe eae dhasd savedeseenne 41223.34 
2.940,093.8 
Surplus as regards policyholders ...........--...--.-.--- eeveetreesscher . 314,992.69 


255,006.54 
In Witness whereof, | have hereunto set my —_ and affixed the official an of tht 
department, this thirtieth day of November, i. D. 18 
. RHODES, Insurance Commissioner. 


The examination by the Commissioner and his deputies occupied three and one-half 
months’ time and was of the most thorough and exhaustive nature. Every item of the 
assets was examined and appraised by gentlemen appointed by the Commissioner without 
consultation with the managers of the Company and acting entirely independent of them. 
Copies of the full report will be furnished on application to the company or its agents, 

WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAMES M. BARKER, Vice-President, JAMES W. HULL, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
WILLIAM H, HALL, Assistant-Secretary. 


New York Agency, No. 237 Broadway. it H. DASKAM, Gen. AGenrt. 


Attention Life Agents ! 





RESERVE. En DOW MENT 


AND 


JOSEPH F. KNAPP, President. 
‘Fee PIS2Ig-2914 ‘NVINADAH ‘UY ‘f 





METROPOLITAN BUILDING. 


RESERVE DIVIDEND PLANS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan J ife [ns. Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Give better returns to the AGENT than any plans heretofore invented. 


First-class Agents, with established records, or successful business men who desire a voca~ 
tion free from expense, risk, or loss, are invited to communicate with the Home Office, the 
Company's General Agents or Superintendents. Contracts made direct. Benefit of the full 
commission allowed. Send for the documents of the Company, which explain its plans fully. 


A. KAUFMAN, Sup’t German Department. 
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AEs Lire INSURANCE 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


I, (1878, $24,141,175.70 


T. O. ENDERS, Preszdent. W. H. BUCKLEY, Vice-Pres’t. 
Il, W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 

G. W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician, 

J. C. WEBSTER, Superintendent of Agencies. 


0. 





Assets, Jan. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


a Portland, Me. | DAvip CLARKE.......... Mobile, Ala. 
W. A. STONE.... .Concord, N. H.| J. T. MCMILLAN..... Gainesville, Fla. 
BR. G. BAGO. . oc cccccess Rutland, bn Ww. E. FITZGERALD. .N. Orleans, La 
E. E. SARGENT.....St. png 1 F. B. PERRIN... 0.000500 Louisville, Ky. 
DWIGHT CHESTER.....Boston, Mass.| W. D. TALBOT ...... Nashville, Tenn. 
Wo. FITCH.... .. Providence, R. I. | E. DEAN Dow....... Knoxville, Tenn. 
HEMAN A. TYLER....Hartford, Conn, | FRANK RENO ........ Cincinnati, Ohio 
F. H. WELD & Son..N. Haven, Conn. | Geo. F. SADD.......... Geneva, Ohio 
D. H. TERRY ......Bridgeport, Conn. | HORACE STILSON.....Cleveland, Ohio 
a, Me SUE vonses Middletown, Conn. | R. H. ALLISON .......... Mexico, Mo. 
H. B. Moore........Hartford, Conn. | PAUL & MASON.......... Chicago, IIl. 
L. MORTON. 20.00.0002 New York ow. |R. W. KEMPSHALL........ Peoria, Ill. 
EDWARD KENT....... Syracuse, N. Y. | J. W. & J. E. WHARF....... Olney, Il). 
i) Be EE 60. ss ecewes Buffalo, N. Y. d. L. MILES.....% Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
ty ee Albany, N. Y.| F. T. & T. C. DAy...Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. G. CHAFFEE ..Oswego, N. Y.| STONE & MARTIN..... - Topeka, Kan. 
no. E. BAKER.. Rochester, N. Y. . Se ee Detroit, Mich 
MosHER & THORPE....Auburn, N. Y.| M. P. MORSE....... Portland, Oregon 
Wa. ERDTMAN...265 Broadway, N. Y.| JONATHAN KELLOGG. Little Rock, Ark. 
Pr Malone, N. Y. | ORR & CHRISTMAS. Montreal, Canada 
C. C. HERRICK.. . Newark, N. J. | J. R. ALEXANDER... Montreal, Canada 
C. H. BRusH . Philadelphia, Pa.| W. H. Orr... . Toronto, Canada 
D. P. CHAPMAN. '.... Pittsburgh, Pa. | H. BUCHANAN, Jr.... ng Ky. 
rT, R. ALEXAND ER....Baltimore, Md. | R. HARPER........... St. Johns, N. B. 
ee Wheeling, W. Va. | C. W. DANNALS...San Francisco, Cal. 
W. H. Crow...... .. Raleigh, N. C.| A. M. ATKINSON ........ Wabash, Ind. 
W. B. GULICK....... Columbia, S. C. | W. C. GRIFFITH.... Indianapolis, Ind. 


C. W. HARRIS.... ..Augusta, Ga. 


INCORPORATED 1851. Purety Murvat. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


HENRY FULLER, Jr., Vice-President, 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


$6, 229,930 
1,286,c16 


ASSETS, over - ° . 
ANNUAL INCOME, over - - . 


DIVIDENDS ON THE CONTRIBUTION PLAN, 
Annually from Date of Policy. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEITURE LAW applies to all policies of every 
form, from the first payment, so that no policy ceases by non-payment of premium 
until the full amount of previous payments has been spent in carrying the risk. 

Liberal arrangements may be made by agents or solicitors, on application to the 
Company, or to any of its General Agents. 


Issues TERM POLICIES Covering the Productive Period of Life. 


INSURANCE. NO TONTINE ELEMENT. 
PREMIUM FROM YEAR TO YEAR, 
ATIONS NOT REQUIRED. 


PURE 
INCREASE OF 
PERIODICAL EXAMIN 


NO 


The non-forfeiture law of Massachusetts applies to these as well as to all other 
policies issued by this Company. 


Send for Circular, 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE Co., OF NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, ad Vice-Pres’t. RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 








Cash Assets, Jan. 1,.1878, - - - - vem. 318.20 
Total Liabilities, at the same date,- - - - 80,762,289." 00 
Surplus over all Liabilities (Reserve at 4 per cent), $4, 271,029.20 


Number of Policies in Force, 91,607. Amount at Risk, $294,514,212. 


The advantages offered to insurers by this Company, in Solid Security, Superior Economy, 
and its convenient system of Annual Cash Dividends, distributed on each New Year's Day, 
combine to make it THE SAFEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD, Applications for Insurance or for Agencies may be made to the Company 
direct, or to either of the following 


CENERAL ACENTS.. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and 
i. Address Merrett & Fercuson, Detroit, Michigan. 

BRESSEE, General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land. Kentucky, East Tennessee, interior of the Caro'inas, and Northern Georgia, 1S 
South Street, altimore, Md. 

c. HOPKINS, General Agent for Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
jouN Ww. NICHOLS, a Agent for Connecticut, New Haven, Conn, 
‘AYETTE P. BROW General Agent for Vermont, and the Counties of Datchess, 
Ulster, ‘Orange, ha, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga 
and Chemung, in the State of New York, Yonkers, =. Ve 
DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northern and Western New York. Ad- 
dress Curistiz & BoarpMAN, Troy, 
A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 
AMOS 1D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 
Ww. D. LITTLE, General Agent for Maine and New Ham shire, Portland, Me. 
F. W. V ANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania an Delaware. Address Vanuxem 
Bates & LAMBERT, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent fr Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and West- 
ern Arkansas, and Dakota and Wyoming Territories, 300 Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. A. HOPKINS, General Agent for ‘Rhode Isla id, Providence, R. I. 
CHARLES H. RAYMOND, No. 141 Broadway, General Agent for New York City, 
Long Island and Staten Island. 
Newark, N. J. 


GEO. B, RAYMOND, General Agent for New Jersey, 749 Broad St., 
Pror. W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. ISAAC F, LLOYD, Sec'y. 
THE 


Jog Printinc DEPARTMENT 


THE SPECTATOR 


Is Furnished with the Newest Styles of Type 


From the leading Manufacturers, and is prepared to execute 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOB PRINTING 


In the Latest Styles of the Art. 


POLICIES, SURVEYS, PROOFS OF LOSS, DAILY REPORTS, CIRCULARS 
BILLHEADS, STATEMENTS, AND EVERY KIND OF BLANK USED BY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES AND AGENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Parties in want of Printing will consult their own interests by sending for Estimates. 


THE PRESS ROOM IS FITTED UP WITH POWER AND JOB PRESSES 
Of every description and capacity, and is under the superintendence of 
EXPERIENCED PRESSMEN., 


ORDERS of every kind, whether personal or by mail or telegraph, are attended to with 
Punctuality, and promptly delivered on completion. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


New York AND CHICAGO, 
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UNION MUTUAL 


Life Ins. Co. 





JOHN E. DE WITT, PRESIDENT. 


$7,891 ,671.67 


Directors’ Office, 153 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1877, an 


Home Office, Augusta, Maine. 


All policies issued after April rst, 1877, which shall have been in force three full years will 
be entitled to all the benefits arising from the ** Maine Non-Forfeiture Law,” or, if surren- 
dered within ninety days after lapse, paid-up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 


Practical results of the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, passed February 7th, 1877, illustrated 
by a whole life-policy, issued at age 30, and allowed to lapse after the payment of three or 
more full annual premiums ; premiums having been paid wholly in cash: 


Additional 























i i > | ops ~ i s st Day 
ate. be Flies Cader Amount due gh oe nny on Last Day 
ee the Law. . . 
he Premiums and I : 
. Ag g - 4 ’ Interest to t nsu rce 
No. Am’t. when Yrs. Days. og Am't of “achat Ra over the 
stop’d. “| Policy. - cirs. — Prem’ms. 
| No. Am'nt. 
3 $68: 33 2 212 36 |$10,000 | 3 $o9.240.13 $8,550.13 
4 go8 34 3 7° 37 10,000 4 8,958.62 8 ,050,62 
5 | 1,135 35 4 133 39 10,000 | 5 8,660.82 7,525.82 
6 1,362 36 5 100 41 10,000 6 8,344.64 6 982.64 
7 | 1,589 37 6 67 43 10,000 7 8,009.95 6,420.95 
8 | 1,816 38 7 26 45 10,c0o 8 7,659.26 5,843.26 
9 2043 39 7 328 47 10,000 | 8 7»522-49 54479-49 
10 | 2.270 4c 8 236 49 10,000 | 9 7,156.23 4,886.23 
1x 2,497 4I 9 It4 50 10,000 | 10 6,794.15 4,297.75 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 


HENRY D. SMITH, Assistant-Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Med. Director. 


A. G, MILTON, Actuary. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, CasAfer. 


Active Agents wanted, apply to Directors’ office or to any Agency of the company. 





A TREATISE 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF 


LIFE INSURANCE: 


Being an Arithmetical Explanation of the Computations Involved 


in the Science of Life Contingencies, 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


VALUABLE TABLES FOR REFERENCE, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Life Insurance Companies and Agents. 


By NATHAN WILLEY, Actuary. 


Price $2.00 per copy ; sent postpaid to any address, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


, J Publishers and Printers, 


) CHICAGO 
1 No, 159 La Salle St. 


NEW YORK: | = 


No, 16 Dew street. { , 7 OFFICES, 








W ATERTOWN FIREINS.Co. 





WATERTOWN, N. Y., Fanuary 19, 1878, 
TO OUR AGENTS. 


We congratulate you on the favorable report of our Company for the 
past year. The figures show satisfactory gains in all items, and a 
good, sound, healthy condition in all respects, although hard times. 


The Increase of Insurance over Expenditure for 1877, is ... 
Amount added to Re-Insurance. ..-.. 
Amount added to Net Surplus. ....-.....--.-- 
Amount added to Assets -. ‘ 

Amount paid for Dividends .....-.. dicate ead tate I eanene a es 
aN NN oo ia vcvicacnsestesimesan ees 

The total amount of Fire Losses............-...--- 

The Re-insurance Fund by N. Y. Standard....--.. 

Surplus as to Policyholders...............--.-- 

I'he Net Surplus above al! Liabilities. 





These reserves, with the Cash Capital and current premiums on the 
safe class of risks taken, make as good secuiity as any that can be 


offered. The statement shows, viz. : 
Cash Capital... ..-000seccesccccense reece corses ces: - $200,000.00 
PNM CINNG 636505202 penaw inves sievinnrcressbss 446,834.30 


68,771.62 
25,663.00 


Wat Surplus------.--00s0cceesvecescccoseccocecceeecs ce 
Amount Reserved for Unpaid Losses ------------------ 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS ..-.-...---------.------ 


We hope to make a still better report for 1878, and trust you will 
do your very best for us that this may be accomplished. 


Very truly yours, 
J. M. ADAMS, Sec. 


THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


No. 41 SECOND STREET, SACRAMENTO. 


JOHN H. CARROLL, Pres’?. GEO. A. MOORE, 
JEROME C. CARROLL, Secretary 


V.-Pres't. 


DIRECTORS: 


LELAND STANFORD, President Central Pacific Railroad, Sacramento 
Newton Bootn, United States Senator, Sacramento. 
FE. B. Mott, Merchant, Sacramento. 
. -H Carro.t, Capitalist, Sacramento. 
. S. Apams (Adams, McNeill & Co.), Sacramento. 
J. F. HouGuton, President Home Mutual Fire Insurance Ce., San Francisco, California 
H. S. Crocker, Importing Stationer, Sacramento. 
R. C. Crarx, County Judge, Sacrame cto. 
Epwakp CADWALADER, Broker, Sacramento. 
GeorGce A. Moors, Insurance. 
SamueL Lavenson (Locke, & Lavenson), Merchants, Sacramento 
Fr xk Miter, Cashier National Gold Bank, D. O. Mills & Co., Sacramento 
L. A. Bootu, Capitalist, Sacramento. 
M. Bryte, Capitalist, Sacramento. 
R. T. Brown, Capitalist, Sacramento. 


Total Assets, Gold Coin Values, - - - $1,338,093.81 
POLICIES ISSUED UPON USUAL APPROVED PLANS 
NO RESTRICTIONS UPON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


Policies exempt by law from taxation and execution 


The Mutual Investment Policy of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co, cortains a 
guarantee of dividends, and cash surrender value. 
Active and reliable agents wanted in all the Northern States 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


SAINT PAUL 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 


FANUARY 1, 1878. 
Cash Capitai, - - - - - - $400,000.00 
Surplus, - - - - - - - 458,056.42 
Total Assets, - - - - - $858,056.42 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital, - - - - - $400,000.00 
Re-insurance Reserve, - - - . - 280,905,66 
Unadjusted Losses, - : - - . - 16,980.50 
Commissions Unpaid, - - - - 7,994.18 
Net Surplus, - - - - . - - 152,176.08 
$858,056.42 


Cc. H. BIGELOW, President. 
CHARLES A, EATON, Secretary. 


Agency in New York, at office of the GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE Co. 
MURRAY & SILVEY, Agents. 


An Instruction Book for Fire Insurance Agents. 


Tue PrincipLes AND PRACTICE OF 


FIRE UNDERWRITING 


Systematically Arranged. 


By JOS. M. ROGERS, LL.B. 


BXTRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


“«@ ® * The merit of the work, if I may claim for it any, consists, frst, in its arraage- 
ment; and, second, in its conciseness and clearness, 

“Though there are several most ably written works upon the same subject, written 
probably with more elaborateness than the following, they, generally (as it appears to me) 
are either impracticable from their prolixness, and the necessity of making a calculation 
too intricate for the novice underwriter, or are sodevoid of any system in their arrange 
ment that no one could, from their perusal, regard underwriting as a science of beautiful 
symmetry, but would be compelled to look upon it as a chaotic mass of rules, without 
form, and hence almost impossible to be learned theoretically. 

‘““In the following work I have endeavored to say everything mecessary to be said 
and nothing more, and to say it in as concise and clear a manner as possible, thus 
securing its being read and understood by that class of agents for which it is intended, 
namely, those of limited experience. By thoroughly understanding and adhering to the 
rules herein enunciated, agents will not only render their labors more satisfactory te 
their principals but more easy, agreeabic and satisfactory to themselves, ” 

Ma Sent post paid to any address on receipt of two dollars, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Publishers, Printers &» Statroners. 


OFFICES UF THE SPECTATOR: 
CHIcaAGo: 


NEW YORK 
No. 159 La Salle Street. 


No, 16 Dey Street 





Established 1840. Charter Perpetual, 


LYCOMING 


FIRE 





Insurance Company 


OF MUNCY, PA. 





W. P. I. PAINTER, PRESIDENT. 


HENRY ECROYD, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


JAMES M. BOWMAN, SECRETARY, 


W.H. H. WALTON, TREASURER, 


Totat Losses PAID SINCE} 
ORGANIZATION, ( 


$7,000,000 





A. E. MOORE, 


Manager Eastern Department, 


No. 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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19th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY I, 1878. 


AMERICAN INSURANCE CoO., 


Organized A. D. 1859. CHICACO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, Farm . roperty, Churches and 
School Houses. No Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large city. Number of Policies 
written from 1859 to 1878, 284,876. In force, 138,310, 


Cash Capital, $200,000, rotatcasn Assets, - - + - © = + = . $904,224.31 





Re-Insurance inosenve’ and all other liability, - e - - - ° - . . 433,919.24 
Cash Surplus as regards Peliey- “Holders, - . . - - - - - - - $470,305.07 
Deduct Capital, : - - - ° - . . . - . 200,000.00 
Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - $270, 305.07 
Installment Notes on hand Jan. Ist, 1878, $1, 722,692. 34. Leases paid from 1873 to 1878, $1, 299,420.14 


DIRECTORS. 


H. Z. CULVER, Hoy. WM. H. BRADLEY, Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
D. A. KNOWLTON, JR., M. A. HOYNE, Hon. J. M. BAILEY, LOYAL L, MUNN 
WM. H. OVINGTON, R. B, CURRIER, NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 
EFFPICERS 
8. 2, CULVER, Pres’t. HON, 8. 8. BIBBARDS, Ties Pres’t. “CHAS, L. COBBIER, Sec’y. M. A. ROYNE, Treas. 


B. B. CURBIER, Gen’l Ag’t. 
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Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 


No. 239 BROADWAY. 











JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 





REPORT OF EXAMINATION BY THE Hox. JOHN F. SMYTH, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

















INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, June 19th, 1878 
The Superintendent reports that the examination of the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is finished ; and that while the Company, under 


its former Presidents, was brought to a perifous condition, yet, under the control and subject to the anxious scrutiny of Mr. Joun A. NICHOLS, its 
> , > * 1 > ; > ; > “— «© ; H } : . 
present President, it has steadily improved in the face and in spite of the difficulties which have surrounded it. 
rhe Superintendent feels assured that the faithfulness, integrity and skill displayed by Mr. NicHous, during his Presidency, will find their 


reward in the increased confidence of the policyholders of the Company. JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 














RESULT OF EXAMINATION. 











y - - > 4,257.2 Cash in Company's Office, - - - - - $2 rf 
Depa er Ws: ss Cash in Banks and Trust Companies (at interest - - 85.24 
f Keal t at alue, and Mortgage Pre m Notes on existing Policies, - - - ~ - 4,044.04 
n ex of property, $122,288.89 Accrued 'nterest and Rents, Uncollected and Deferred Pre 
"Kh t hal papeuin, Furni- (net), and all other assets, - - - - - - ¢ 7-49 
2 x alances, Improvements on — $6, I 
tate, ¢ - - - - 7 - - 66, 64 I ilities as computed by Department as fi ws $9,375,197 45 
nee $ 89,139.83 Net Premium Reserve, - - - - - - - - $5,726,913.0 
‘ - Unpaid I es, (including claims not yet due), - - 
\ v yer 31, 1577, . > : $6,375,117.45 Book Accounts, Liability for Surrender Values and Unpaid Divi- 
- p d S. - - - ~ - - - - - s - 12,351.8 
( I y s Building 91,243, Premiu yaid in Advance and all other Liability, ~ ~ - 22, 69 
st sand Bonds - . 431,734-3 —$6,083,530 50 
rtgages Re Est ate - - - 1 ¢ 14 Surplus on Policyholders’ Account, - - - - $291,586.95 





GEORGE F SNIFFEN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary, 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier E. W. DERBY, Consulting Physician. HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 










UNITED STATES THE NATIONAL 


Life Ff USUVANCE Co. Life Insurance Company of the United States of America. 








Nos. 261, 262, 263 & 264 BROADWAY, cor. Warren St. 


Chartered by Special Act of Congress 






INCORPORATED 1850. 
Branch Office: 157 to 163 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cash Assets, - . -  $4,846,032.64 eisdeios ) 
Surplus, os _ = ~ sa 800,000.00 here the business of the C umpany ts tyansacted, 











The principal features of this Company are 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, Cas CAPITAL, » 5 4 4 5 . $1,000,000.00 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, TI +s / 5 $017,105.54 















ai Total Liabilities, January 1, 1877, ; ; ° 2,598,268.19 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. a being wentied ae Oo ~ pepeaeemanss 1,418,833.35 








ALL Forms oF Lire AND Enpowment Potictes Issueb. | 


EMERSON W. PEET, Preszdent and Actuary. 





All endowment policies and approved claims due in 1878 will be discounted at 7 per cent 
upon presentation se . F J. ALDER ELLIS, Vice-President. JOHN M. BUTLER, Secretary. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
C. P, FRALEIGH, Secretary A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass‘¢ Sec's SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, Chairman Finance & Exec. Com. 
rT. H. BROSNAN, Suft. of Agencies. GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Superintendent of the Middle Department, . > —s . . : . 
; Drexel Bu Iding, « ote Wall and Broad onem, New York. = CARPENTER & BRAZIER, Managers, 499 Broadway, New York, 
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Company, HaArrrorp, Conn. 


oS 2,000,000.0' 


2,0! 1,997 OO 


L.7f7 iso 


44 





L. J. HENDEE 


/ y 4 ? > 
C, General ivent and Adjuster 


BRANCH OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 


W. H. WYMAN, Ass’ 


REPORT OF 


New YorK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, 








